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THE COVER 


THE EARLY-DAY HOME of Governor James D. Doty at Neenah has been 
restored and is one of the State’s proud landmarks. The Historic American 
Buildings Survey lists the date of the erection of THE LOGGERY as 1847. 
Sturdy as the magnificent oak which shades its hospitable doorway, it 
has stood for more than a century on a picturesque island. Its latchstring 
is out; Centennial visitors will find it a place of pleasant respite away 
from the busy thoroughfares. “Wilderness Travelogue and Doty’s Log- 
gery,” written by Professor John F. Kienitz, appears in this issue. Photo- 
graph by courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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Chats with the Editor 


Fair Grounds, West Allis, August 7-29. This unquestion- 

ably will be the finest exposition ever held in Wisconsin, 
and a feast for the historically minded. Be sure to visit our 
Society's own building, Building No. 1, right at the west gate, 
where we will display a colorful summary of Wisconsin history. 
See this to get the over-all view before you visit the 
exhibits on specialized segments such as industry, 
agriculture, transportation, labor, or women. Be sure 
to visit the 1848 model house alongside the Boston Store in Mil- 
waukee, remodelled in period as a joint project of the Society, 
the Boston Store, and the Milwaukee Power and Light Company, 
and open throughout the month of August. Be sure to come to 
the annual meeting of the Society in Milwaukee, August 19-21. 
More details later, but watch your August calendar. You can’t 
afford to miss the fun. 


B SURE TO ATTEND the Centennial Exposition at the State 


August Is 
the Month 


WISCONSIN IS now Officially in its second century as a state, the 
occasion having been marked by appropriate festivities in the 
capital city and elsewhere on May 29. The Madison observances 
were an unqualified success. The three-hour parade 
was run off without a hitch and right on schedule. 
The floats were on the whole excellent, and com- 
mercialism was notably absent. The weather was perfect for parade, 
track meet, and evening events. The post office and private first- 
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' day cover operators enjoyed a land-office business. The city parks 
in the afternoon were the scene of many colorful nationality festi- 
vals, concerts, and dances. The three-hour evening program, in- 
cluding musical specialties, folk dances, numbers by 3,500 members 
of the massed school bands, a presentation of Mr. Gard’s “The 
Thirtieth Star,” and an elaborate display of fireworks, also went 
off as planned, actually winding up three minutes ahead of 
Schedule. One hundred and twenty-five thousand people viewed 
the parade. Forty-five thousand witnessed the evening spectacle 
in the University stadium. 

The offices of the Society were crowded with staff members and 
their families and friends to view the twelve-mile parade, with its 
myriad bands and historic floats. The Museum was visited by 
several hundred people. Nine stores in Madison featured displavs 
furnished by the Society, and contributions from our collections 
were visible on several of the floats, including that of the State 
Centennial Committee itself. Governor Rennebohm promptly 
turned the souvenir album of the new three-cent Wisconsin Cen- 
tennial stamp over to the Society for exhibition. Of the quite 
remarkable day one feature noted by the prejudiced eye of your 
editor was the number of members of the Society seen about town: 
the Governor, the Chief Justice, all but one member of the State 
Centennial Executive Committee, the chairmen of 23 of the Cen- 
tennial sub-committees, 16 members of the Legislature, the heads 
of several other State agencies, and literally hundreds of our other 
fellow members from all over the State. Full radio coverage was 
given the event by WKOW, the station which inaugurated our 
Wisconsin Cavalcade program last winter. It was a historic day— 
at which the STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY was well represented. 


THE DELAYED observance of the centennial of Swedish settlement 
in this region brought to Pine Lake long due recognition. Here, 
in 1841, under the leadership of Gustaf Unonius and with high 
Pine hopes of founding in this new country a New Upsala, or 
center of Swedish culture and learning, settled the first 
group of Swedish immigrants to colonize the Midwest. 
The subsequent career of Unonius, who became the first person 


Lake 
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ordained to the ministry after training at Nashotah and filled 
several pastorates in Wisconsin before moving to Chicago and 
later returning to Sweden; the colorful von Schneidau who also 
moved to Chicago to become a successful daguerreotypist; the 
frontier experiences of the group of pioneers which proved so try- 
ing that only the Rudebergs and Petersons stuck it out at Pine 
Lake, form a fascinating chapter in the early history of Wisconsin. 
To the initial group of Swedes were quickly added Norwegians 
and Danes, many of whom have descendants living today in the 
vicinity. A half century later began the migration to this lovely 
site of wealthy people from Milwaukee. Pine Lake, or modern 
Chenequa, thus offers unusual opportunities for a study of the im- 
pact of pioneer life and the later evolution of a rather specialized 
type of community. The acts and the dreams of Unonius and his 
band of followers which initiated this development are now com- 
memorated by an impressive granite boulder and bronze plaque 
erected by the Wisconsin Swedish Pioneer Centennial Commission. 
This monument was dedicated June 18 before official delegations 
from Sweden and from the Swedish Pioneer Centennial Associ- 
ation in front of the town hall of Chenequa, less than a mile 
from the site of Unonius’ log cabin. Wisconsin thus records a 
distinguished addition to its growing list of historic markers and 
centennial observances. 


THE CONSERVATION COMMISSION has recently taken title to the 
122 acres of land on which are situated the famed Aztalan Indian 
Mounds. Believed to date from about 1500, these remains of a 
A fortified village with ceremonial earth pyramids inside 
ues the stockade, were the only site in Wisconsin recom- 
Mounds ' 
mended some years ago by the National Park Service 
for preservation as a national monument. They mark a type of 
Indian civilization which shows important influence from ancient 
Mexican civilization not found elsewhere in Wisconsin or so 
far north. Their acquisition by the State is the appropriate result 
of an untiring crusade conducted chiefly by a group of Lake Mills 
residents, abetted by the interest and research devoted to the site 
by S. A. Barrett and W. C. McKern, respectively former and 
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present director of the Milwaukee Public Museum. It stems too 
from a dream long cherished by certain men in the Conservation 
Department and in the Wisconsin Archeological Society of a chain 
of historic sites such as Aztalan established throughout the State 
as a means of preserving certain important symbols of our heritage 
as Americans. It is fitting that Aztalan should be among the first 
tracts acquired by the State under the act of the 1947 Legislature 
making available for the first time in the history of the State an 
annual appropriation for the acquisition and preservation of such 
sites. 

It is anticipated that in the future a scientific restoration of the 
site may be made. In the meanwhile the mounds are safe from 
exploitation or further damage. 


LAST FALL the Society launched its school program. Six experi- 
mental junior chapters the preceding year had helped indicate 
some of its potentialities, while initial explorations with school 
: authorities all over the State had confirmed suspicions 
The Junior ig 
that such a program would find a ready niche in the 
Wisconsin school curricula, at least on a modest scale. 
Similar programs in other states had achieved a certain degree of 
success. Currently Pennsylvania in its sixth year has some 200 
chapters, 6,000 junior members; Texas in its ninth year, 36 active 
chapters, 1,300 junior members; New York, in its sixth year, 95 
chapters, 3,158 junior members; Minnesota, in its third year, 
21 chapters, 550 junior members. The programs in Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Indiana were wartime casualties. Wisconsin closes 


Program 


its first year with 751 junior chapters, 14,480 junior members, ~ 


1,115 individual subscribers. 

The activities of our juniors would quite literally fill a book. 
There have been numerous field trips to historic sites, plays and 
pageants, model-making, diorama and map preparation, puppet 
shows, assembly programs, commencement themes, discussion 
groups—in a number of which parents and school authorities have 
been asked to join—square dancing, six radio programs utilizing 
scripts written by chapter members, and interviews. A lot of Wis- 
consin history has been explored and recorded by these chapters, 
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only a small portion of which has made its way into print in 
Badger History. Indeed, it is safe to say that in quantity of re- 
search and creative writing, our juniors have far outstripped our 
senior members in 1947-48. Many chapters have prepared his- 
tories of their school districts. Some of the Sauk County groups 
have written the stories on the old farms of their localities. The 
Winneconne chapters wrote a history of the churches and ceme- 
teries in their vicinity. Over a hundred chapters visited our own 
Museum. Many groups gathered materials, pictures, and scrap- 
books for their local school libraries. Literally hundreds of con- 
tributions have been received for the magazine. In all it was an 
exciting, gratifying, rewarding year. Parents, teachers, supervisors, 
and superintendents have been loud in their praise of the first year 
of the program. To them the magazine and the Wisconsin Teacher 
Newsletter have become learning tools of significance, but success 
is best tested by what the children themselves say. Extensive quota- 
tions from the hundreds of fine letters we have received from our 
junior members must yield to considerations of space, but a few 
selections will set the general tone. 


When we see the new issues of Badger History, we all flock to 
get one. The summer will seem very long waiting to get the 
new issues——Kathleen Blummer, Demonstration group, Green 
County Normal School. 


The Lodi Valley Junior Historians are planning to have six 
members speak on subjects concerning the centennial at the 
P.T.A. meeting. ... All the boys and girls find the magazine very 
interesting and enjoy reading it very much.—Annette Zeier, Lodi. 


We enjoy your magazine very much. It is so interesting. The 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade have been studying out of them 
also. Then we draw pictures of what we read.—Genevieve Wolff, 
Leeds Center School, Morrisonville. 

The morning after they had taken their magazines home, one 
boy came with a long face and said, “Mrs. Schoelling, I never 
even got to look at those Badger History magazines after I took 
them home. Do you know why?” Upon assuring him I didn’t 
know, he continued, “ Well, my Dad and Mother and Bonnie 
and Jerry read them all evening and I didn’t even get to look at 
them.” Then another boy told the same story.—Irma Schoelling, 
teacherleader, Boscobel. 


A certain enthusiasm is reflected, too, in the act of the Wauzeka 
Badgers, 26 strong, and four other chapters which have already 
joined up for another year. 
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The Society’s thanks are due to our supervisor of school services, 
Mary T. Ryan, whose unceasing efforts to insure the success of 
the program are in large degree responsible for its results, to our 
school friends who have been so helpful in forwarding the pro- 
gram, and to the Emergency Board which kindly bailed us out 
of the financial difficulties created by the unforeseeable success en- 
joyed by the program in its initial year. 


THE COLLAPSE of one wing of the historic Milton House at 
Milton invites attention once again to the necessity of taking steps 
in time to preserve the perishable relics of another day. Moves 
for the preservation of this building, a famous hostelry 
Milton .. ; 
in its day on the old stage line from Janesville to Mil- 
waukee, a known stop on the Underground Railroad, 
and reputed to be the first all-concrete building in the country, 
have been under consideration for years. The owners had pre- 
served it from destruction or exploitation, the possibilities of State 
acquisition had been explored, and the Milton Historical Society 
had just closed an option for its purchase two days before the 
collapse. To restore the severely damaged structure will now be 
an enormously expensive undertaking. Had steps been taken 
earlier, the use of tie rods could have saved it at relatively little 
cost. The misfortune of Milton should be a provocation to other 
communities with historic shrines in their midst to get to work 


before the ravages of time make their task more difficult or even 
impossible. 


House 


By THE TIME this reaches our readers, a special centennial edition 
of Fred L. Holmes’s Old World Wisconsin will be off the press. 

This popular work has been out of print for some 
ane ene time. The new edition is published by E. M. Hale 


and Company, Eau Claire, for $1.19. Its reappear- 
ance will be widely welcomed. 


Wisconsin 














Wisconsin Centennial Address 


By GOVERNOR OSCAR RENNEBOHM 


CITIZENS: 

The history of the Territory of Wisconsin is a story 
filled with soul-stirring drama and of intriguing accomplishment 
in which we feel deep pride. 

In good time that magnificent territory considered herself ready 
for statehood. Congress had passed the enabling act which made 
possible the First Constitutional Convention, October 15 of 1846. 
The Second Constitutional Convention opened at Madison, De- 
cember 15, 1847, and on March 13, 1848, the constitution pro- 
posed by the convention was adopted by popular vote. Wisconsin 
was admitted to the Union under act of Congress, May 29, 1848. 

It is my purpose, very briefly, to review the story of our Common- 
wealth from the year of its birth through a century of dramatic - 
achievement—100 years during which Wisconsin has been the 
example of her noble motto “ Forward.” In that century of state- 
hood ours has been a happy and prosperous Commonwealth, always 
in the forefront as a testing place of new ideas for the benefit 
of all our people. 

In the notable year of 1848, Nelson Dewey was elected the 
first governor of the State. The first Legislature convened June 5, 
and the State officers were sworn in. Henry Dodge and Isaac P. 
Walker were elected United States Senators, and Andrew J. Miller 
was appointed judge of the United States District Court. A free 
school system was established by law, a land grant for a university 
was made by Congress, and the State University was incorporated. 

Auspiciously inaugurated into the sisterhood of states, the new 
member of the Union, for a century of time, has set a magnificent 
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THIS ADDRESS was delivered by GOVERNOR RENNEBOHM at the formal 
opening of the All-State Centennial Celebration at the State Capitol on 
Monday morning, January 5. 
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example of adventure, experimentation, loyalty, sacrifice, and de- 
votion. 

Politics formed the excitement of the pioneer State. The majority 
party of early days was the Democratic Party. Politically the con- 
flict was between Democrats and Whigs. 

In the decade of the fifties, the slavery issue became acute 
throughout the nation. Antislavery agitation was strong in Wis- 
consin, and in 1854, at a mass meeting held in Ripon, the name 
Republican was suggested for a new party which held a conven- 
tion in Madison. The movement resulted in sending Charles 
Durkee, the first Republican senator, to Congress. 

In those early years economic as well as political problems were 
among those of interest and significance to the people of the new 
State. Wisconsin was, of course, predominantly an agricultural 
area. Wisconsin's agriculture was then, as it has been ever since, a 
progressive industry. 

The precedent of new and ever more effective inventions was 
established by the development of harvesters and reapers. The 
Esterly Reaper and the Appleby Knotter were Wisconsin inven- 
tions. From those early years to the present the story of agriculture 
in the State is replete with the introduction of new methods and 
new machinery which have made possible greater diversity of 
agriculture, more prosperous farms, and the most enviable standard 
of living among our rural population. 

The development of transportation is a story which intrigues the 
imagination. Progress in agriculture created the need for railroads. 
The first railroad was the Milwaukee and Mississippi which ran 
its first train from Milwaukee to Waukesha in 1851. By 1854 it 
had reached the Capital City, and in 1857 had been extended 
to Prairie du Chien. The coming of the railroad gave impetus to 
the expansion of telegraph lines. Road building became a necessity, 
basically plank roads. Ferries were superseded by bridges, and 
life moved at an ever-increasing pace. 

But to the happy and prosperous first decade of the new State 
came rumblings of war; then its advance was tragically checked 
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by war. The existence of the Union was threatened. The ideals 
which motivated the brave men and women who had settled the 
State were under attack. The call to the colors which reached 
this then remote area was a clarion call. The response was 
characteristic of a freedom loving and loyal people. 

The first week after the call for men, thirty-six militia com- 
panies offered their services. Never was there a time, throughout 
the Civil War, when Wisconsin’s quota of troops was not full. 
This State supplied fifty-eight regiments, 91,379 men to the Union 
armies, and lost 10,752 to the Union cause. 

After four years of bloody strife, peace came, and in 1865 our 
troops were mustered out. With the return of troops from the 
battlefield, and with the opening of our northern area, Wisconsin 
moved from an era of provincialism to enter upon a promising 
period of development and prosperity. 

The federal census of 1870 showed a population for Wisconsin 
of upwards of 1,000,000. The population was largely concen- 
trated in the southern third, below the parallel running approxi- 
mately through Portage. There are those now living, possibly 
some in the audience today, who will remember the challenge of 
the immediately postwar years presented in the great task of diversi- 
fying the many potential possibilities of the State. 

In the seventies the lumber industry grew to amazing propor- 
tions. Great fortunes were accumulated from the resources of the 
north. Lumbering gave employment to increasing thousands. Mills 
were built at convenient locations and from those early milltowns 
have grown important cities extending from Marinette on the east 
to Eau Claire on the west. 

Wisconsin, up to the turn of the century, was largely ruled by 
men prominent in the lumber industry who became interested in 
government. The most important offices in the gift of the people 
were held by leaders in the lumber fraternity. 

Northern Wisconsin became the stage for another spectacular 
drama when timber inevitably became exhausted and cut over 
lands became available for a new influx of settlers. Many factors 
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combined to bring a sturdy, solid people to that area. Hardship 
did not daunt them. They were possessed of the spirit of adventure. 
They were ambitious to build homes for their families and to 
assure a brighter future for their children. 

In 1872 the Wisconsin farmers organized a dairy association at 
Watertown. Its objective was to promote milk, butter, and cheese 
production. Thus began the agricultural revolution which has re- 
sulted in Wisconsin becoming the first dairy state in the Union. 

In the decades of the seventies and eighties, manufacturing be- 
gan to compete with agriculture as an industry of importance. 
From small beginnings in which the basis of manufacture has been 
the State’s chief products, and which gave rise to the production 
of flour and mill machinery, to lumber and timber products, this 
State has advanced to a position of high rank among the industrial 
states of America. Upwards of 7,000 manufacturing establishments, 
employing between four hundred to five hundred thousand 
workers who earn approximately one billion five hundred million 
dollars per year, are the proud boast of Wisconsin. Indeed, signi- 
ficant as is our agricultural record (a close approach to 180,000 
farms with a land area approaching 24,000,000 acres, and an 
income from all farm crops reaching nearly a billion dollars) the 
value of the products of industry is more than two and one-half 
times as great. Today there is no state of the nation and hardly 
a country of the world in which the products of Wisconsin factories 
are not known and used. 

I have referred to the State’s enviable record in the Civil War. 
No less proud was our record in the Spanish-American War, for 
which we raised and equipped four regiments of infantry and one 
battery—5,469 men in all. 

During the administration of Governor Philipp the catastrophe 
of World War I came upon us. Wisconsin’s record in that war, 
with all its people evidencing splendid loyalty, was such that the 
head of selective service paid splendid tribute to the efficiency of 
the State when he said, “I have come to expect the impossible 
from Wisconsin.” 

Equally notable was the record of Wisconsin in World War II. 
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This State supplied 348,618 of its citizens to the armed service in 
this greatest of wars. Wisconsin never failed to make her total 
and complete contribution in the hour of the nation’s need. 

Badger participation in World War II is a bright spot in our 
annals. Whether it be service in the Army or the Navy, women’s 
auxiliaries, industry, labor, agriculture, or any other activity in- 
cident to the war effort, there are none but bright spots on our 
record. 

Characteristic of the leadership of the State, plans were begun 
soon after the treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor, to readjust 
those who served in the armed forces, to the problems of return- 
ing to civilian life. Wisconsin has been acknowledged, by the 
federal government, as having formulated the most comprehensive 
plan for the rehabilitation of its veterans of any of the forty-eight 
states. 

Veterans’ problems have been recognized as matters of govern- 
ment concern beyond anything which has ever happened in the 
life of the State. Whatever the economic circumstances or social 
status, practically every family has had a direct interest in the 
problems faced by veterans. 

Had I time properly to relate the story of the major federal 
legislation in favor of the veteran and the equally favorable co- 
operation of State agencies with federal laws, I would tell a story 
which deserves a prominent place in the 100-year history of 
Wisconsin. 

Anything like an adequate inventory of Wisconsin’s record in 
the field of legislation is impossible. Among the outstanding 
achievements which we may contemplate with pride as we close 
a glorious century of progress, I would remind you of a few: 

(1) Here was enacted the first primary election law. 

(2) The State passed one of the earliest corrupt practices acts. 

(3) We led in the development of ad valorem taxation of rail- 
road property and in the effective regulation of railroads and public 
utilities. 


(4) The State was among the first to adopt a civil service 
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system for its employees, and to adopt a budget system and central- 
ized purchasing. 

(5) The first legislative reference and bill service was a Wis- 
consin idea. 

(6) Laws relating to the industrial commission, workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment compensation, and fair labor practices 
have set the example for legislation by many states and the federal 
government. 

Yes, you and I, fellow citizens, live in a great state populated 
by a great people. On this hundredth anniversary let us draw in- 
spiration from a past in which those who have gone before achieved 
so notably. May we appreciate to the full those whose deeds and 
accomplishments have handed on to us a rich and enviable heritage. 

And may we, in our time, so perform in the social, economic, 
and political life of Wisconsin that each passing year may add to 
the glory that is Wisconsin. 
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Wilderness Travelogue and 
Doty’s Loggery 


By JOHN F. KIENITZ 


States and territories within their borders offered oppor- 

tunities for men to look out on vast landscapes relatively 
untouched by man. When they were so touched, the landscapes 
presented more often than not a union of man and nature of a 
definitely idealistic kind. In the East, in the upper reaches of New 
York State, the romantic naturalist, Frederick E. Church, found 
this sympathetic union of domesticity and grandeur in 1852 when 
he painted his Catskill Mountains. 

In the foreground, in its clearing, to the far side of a curving 
wagon trail is a log homestead announcing man’s presence and 
composure before the splendid pageant of magnificent nature. A 
like composure and a similar pleasure before the visual splendor 
of nature is to be found in the hearts of many Americans who 
had occasion to move for business, adventure, or other reason from 
the eastern Seaboard to the Middle West and beyond. As a proper 
prelude to a local Wisconsin manifestation of this same feeling, 
we have a journal which was kept during the years 1819 and 
1820 by a poetic army captain, now utterly anonymous. The cap- 
tain was a member of the suite which accompanied General 


T sees the entire nineteenth century the young United 





A year has rolled around since the Magazine brought to its readers the 
charming story of the Mitchell-Rountree House, contributed by PROFESSOR 
JOHN F. KIENITZ of the Art History staff, University of Wisconsin. 
Thanks to Professor Kienitz, the Doty Loggery and its wilderness setting 
are here partially described as seen by Captain Lauchlan B. Mackinnon 
when traveling in Wisconsin almost a century ago. 

This paper is made possible by grants-in-aid of research which have 
been allotted to Professor Kienitz by the Faculty Research Committee of 
the University of Wisconsin and the University Committee administering 
the University’s Rockefeller Grant to Promote Wisconsin Studies. 
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Jacob Brown on a tour of inspection through several states (includ- 
ing Michigan).’ 

When this anonymous aide-de-camp and his party came to Lake 
Saint Clair and the river of the same name and rested for the night 
at Fort Gratiot, the fortress overlooking the passage into Lake 
Huron, he declared that the river afforded “the most beautiful 
exhibition of scenery” he had ever beheld. His delight was evi- 
dent in writing of the river's low banks, its luxuriant growth of 
trees, long interruptions of forests, and great expanses of prairie. 
He saw natural vistas opening by accident, and through the dense 
masses of forest growth there were exposed 


a profusion of rich and variegated objects...copses, clumps of trees often 
appearing to rise out of the water, narrow points of land covered with a 
low, marshy vegetation penetrating far into the water and sometimes orna- 
mented with a few trees scattered with great beauty over them, groves 
separated from the general mass of forest scenery and a thousand other 
features attach an exquisitely beautiful character to this river... .Few 
settlements line its borders and the most picturesque points exhibit only 
the unassisted efforts of nature.” 


During the eighteenth century and even before the growth of 
romantic feeling, a distinction was made between art and nature 
as incompatible and mutually exclusive. If you were a classicist 
temperamentally, you preferred the ordered, man-made regularities 
and austerities of art. Just the opposite held true if you were 
romantic by inclination. The romanticist regarded man-made regu- 
lation as artificial; he preferred free nature to be his composer. 
The painter Church belonged to this school of thought; so did our 
aide-de-camp. Nature unassisted by the hand of man, that was 
the ideal of the romantic nineteenth century. When the general’s 
party reached the Detroit River, the keeper of the Journal saw 
the difference between its effect and that of the Saint Clair as 
basic. The Detroit had much of agreeably soft scenery, but it 


owed its charm to the effective workings along its margins of the 
hand of man. 


The “ most romantic place I ever saw” was the captain’s verdict 
when his party came to Michilimackinac: 


1 Journal of Travels of General Jacob Brown and his suite in New York, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Kept by his aide-de-camp, with watercolor views and pencil 
drawings, 1819-20. MS 10458, New York State Library, Albany. 

2 Ibid., June 15, 1819. 

8 Ibid. 
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The town is expanded on a plain almost immediately beneath the Fort 
which towers about 200 feet above it, with an European air of domination 
—more retired still, there is another height of about 50 feet more ele- 
vated surmounted by a Block house enclosed in an earth epanlement and 


pallisade, constituting altogether the most perfect picture of romance 
I ever beheld.* 


These experiences before the American landscape have been in- 
cluded here because they are essential to our understanding of the 
James Duane Doty Loggery at Neenah, and our appreciation of 
its importance as a house in the Wisconsin of 1851. During that 
year it shared its hospitality with an English naval officer, Captain 
Lauchlan B. Mackinnon, about whom, either here or in English 
archives, little is known. He published a record of his stay at the 
Loggery, and it is one of the most graphic accounts of early Wis- 
consin life to be found anywhere.® Captain Mackinnon was in 
New York in October, 1850, and had reached Michigan on his 
way to Wisconsin in May, 1851. 

A steamer run of some seven hours brought him from Chicago 
to Milwaukee. It was then as it is now “a city beautifully situated 
on undulating ground.” He thought it safe to say that it could 
very well be “the best example of progress in the Union.” It had 
had a phenomenal growth in only a few years but, better than 
that, it had already achieved good physical form as well: he liked 
its “spacious and tasteful blocks of buildings; wide and regular 
streets. ” ° 

From Milwaukee he arrived at Green Bay, “an embryo city,” 
and a “wretched little steamer” took him up the Fox River. 
The landscape interested him greatly because this area had been 
ceded to the United States only a few years before. He found the 
right bank of the river still in the possession of Indians: “Wild 
woods and rich farms were rapidly passed on the one hand; whilst, 
the rough land on the other, still in a state of nature, clearly in- 
dicated the wild man’s abode.” 7 

Six miles from Green Bay, he admired the Fox River locks, 


“wonderful work for a state only three years old.” A fat buck 


* Ibid., June 19, 1819. 

5 Captain Lauchlan B. Mackinnon, Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches, Afloat and Ashore 
(2 vols., London, 1852). 

® Ibid., 185-86. 

1 Ibid., 218-19. 
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was spotted swimming across the river. It attracted the attention 
of Indians up to now concealed on the bank. A bark canoe shot 
out to overtake the buck. And a passenger on the steamer hauled 
out a duck gun. Soon another deer was discovered in the shallows. 
The first stag disappeared after a load of shot hit him. He re- 
appeared, made land, collapsed, and died. 

The captain found that except for a portage of nine miles to 
Appleton there was no break in this water passage from Green Bay 
to the Mississippi. He recorded that a canal was being built to 
make this waterway complete.* Because the settlers hoped this 
would become an important trade route, villages were growing 
rapidly along its banks. Appleton, for example, had at that time 
a population of 1,000, and this only eighteen months after the 
first tree was felled there to make a clearing.° 

Captain Mackinnon covered the nine miles of portage in a 
wagon, on a rough and forested route. He found great danger to 
life and limb from the frequent stumps and swamps, but felt 
reassured since Blood, the driver, was an expert in Wisconsin over- 
land travel. When Appleton was reached, the captain left on a 
rowed ferryboat for Neenah, situated on the shore of Lake Winne- 
bago. Then he boarded a lake steamer and there became acquainted 
with James Duane Doty, former governor of Wisconsin. The 
Englishman was enchanted by the scenery, viewed from the lake 
which is twenty-eight miles long and ten to eleven wide. We are 
asked to believe with the captain that Europe’s most elaborate and 
carefully tended scenery is inferior to Lake Winnebago’s: “The 
fragrance of the air; the exquisite verdure of the trees; the gorgeous 
colours of the prairie-flowers; and the artist-like arrangements of 
the ‘oak openings, and wild meadows, are delights never to be 
forgotten.” *° 

The captain found it difficult to understand why this country- 
side and lake, this “Garden of Eden,” were not more widely known 
in the eastern states. He is convinced that this district “is the most 
desirable and the finest in the world for emigrants.” Among its 


For a discussion of the ‘ Fox-Wisconsin River Improvement’ see Joseph Schafer, 
The Winnebago-Horicon Basin (Madison, 1937), chap. 6, pp. 90-110.—EDITORS. 

® Mackinnon, Aflantic and Transatlantic Sketches, 219-21. 

10 Jbid., 222-25. 
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advantages he pointed out its access to the Mississippi on the west, 
with Lake Michigan itself only a few miles to the east. Its soil 
was inferior to none he has come upon or known of in the states. 
Its climate was healthy. It had a number of natural advantages. 
The health of its inhabitants he attributed to the excellent artesian 
wells. In Fond du Lac he found that each house “has its own 
crystal fountain spouting from the earth.” And he noticed the 
existence of a plank road which was to be completed that year 
from Lake Winnebago to Kaukauna."* 

Captain Mackinnon echoed the feelings of his time when he 
confessed that this Wisconsin scene “has an extraordinary effect 
upon the imagination.” Because it had such an effect, Wisconsin 
was being settled he claimed by “ramblers” from the other 
states. The Wisconsin landscape, in other words, stirred the im- 
agination of man not as forbidding or sinister, but as inviting—it 
was rough country with a pacific air, a wanderer’s natural rest. 

At the outlet of Lake Winnebago the captain found an island, 
which was long the favored retreat of the Menomini Indians. These 
Indians were hailed by our Englishman as “ capital judges of loca- 
tions.” Where the Indians found nature most attractive, there 
they made their home. He would have us believe what we very 
well can believe that the Indians’ perceptions of natural beauty 
were as acute as the white man’s. 

To this charming island on Winnebago, Captain Mackinnon 
later was invited by Governor Doty. The invitation to stay at the 
former governor's house—which had come to him at Milwaukee— 
pleased him because it gave him a chance to enjoy unusually fine 
hunting. So he left from there by steamer for Sheboygan, at that 
time “the nearest point to any practicable road to Lake Winne- 
bago.” Once he reached Sheboygan, the captain hired a wagon 
team to take him up country. He shared this wagon trip with a 
young Englishman from Ringwood in Hampshire, England. This 
young man had come West to work as a house painter and glazier, 
and Captain Mackinnon stated that in these trades the Englishman 
was successfully employed at Menasha. 

1 [bid., 226-27. 
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Traveling over a plank road, the journey began auspiciously. So 
much so, that Mackinnon felt compelled to load his gun, light his 
Havana cigar, and keep on the alert for a suitable target for his 
marksmanship. He saw many quail, pigeons, ducks, and other birds. 
After a twelve-mile stretch they reached the end of the plank 
road, where a number of men were working a locomotive saw- 
mill, the engine furnishing the power to saw trees into planks 
which were immediately laid down as extensions of the plank road. 
We learn from Mackinnon that the usual plank was 8 feet long, 
3 inches thick, and random in width, and such roads had their 
beginnings in Canada. At his time they were used extensively 
both there and in the United States. He claimed that once such 
a road was projected, with some assurance of its being carried 
through, the lands adjacent to it would rise 100 percent in value, 
and when actually completed, the price would rise a great deal 
more. Tolls on plank roads known to Mackinnon varied from 
half a cent to 2 cents a mile.” 

Values and accommodations were relative. For such travelers 
in mid-century Wisconsin as Captain Mackinnon, the worth of a 
plank road was immeasurable. No sooner had his wagon team 
reached the plank road limits than trouble began. Trouble first 
came in the form of a box of window glass that was jolted off the 
wagon into bits, an expensive loss for the glazier from Ringwood. 
All passengers had to lend a hand to get the wagon on an even 
keel again after one wheel had sunk down to its hub in a mud 
hole. As they continued their way, a hole or a stump or both 
interfered constantly. Once their wagon tipped over so suddenly 
as to send them all into the mud. This time the young English- 
man had to sacrifice a big can of varnish to the spirits of the way. 
Finally when the travelers and their gear had been put back on 
the upended wagon, it was found that the dead weight was too 
much for the team to budge out of the muck. With the coming 
of darkness, the company left the wagon and found shelter for the 
night nearby “in a frank and hospitable manner” with a Vermont 
man whose wife prepared for them “excellent tea, bread, butter, 
and bacon.” ** 


2 Ibid., 235-36. 
8 Ibid., 237. 
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When daylight arrived, they learned that what lay ahead of 
them was as hazardous as what had been encountered. Knowing 
this, the travelers hired a team of oxen to assist for they expected 
delays occasioned by the heavy going. The oxen were what was 
needed to free the wagon from its mud hole, and they were able 
to move forward for at least three miles. Again the wagon sank 
into the muck! Once more all hands pitched in to unload. But 
even this lessening of the burden failed to free the craft, and the 
dismayed voyagers could only sigh as the wagon proceeded to 
sink hopelessly out of sight. More help was sent for. A fire was 
started, and some game birds were prepared for eating. In the 
meantime an Irishman had been persuaded to leave his ploughing 
and come over with a double team of oxen. Three ox teams and 
the pair of horses then set about successfully to free the wagon. 

Then they continued on their way until they came upon another 
plank road some four miles from Fond du Lac. It had taken them 
two days to cover the twenty-four-mile section of unplanked road. 
This included six upsets of the wagon and themselves. Now they 
were able to travel sixteen miles in two hours. Mackinnon noted 
that the advantages even of crude planking were obvious, and 
“The new country that is without them, has little or no value, 
as the farmer cannot carry his produce to market, or get his 
supplies.” 

Mackinnon’s arrival at Fond du Lac brought him to what he 
describes as a small village of some 2,400 souls, all gathered there 
in a short five-year span. One of the villagers led Mackinnon to 
a certain spot where he pointed out some faint indications of a 
footpath. The villager said that when he had come here only 
seven years earlier, the path was plainer and he had tried to follow 
it. At that time it was a main trailway used by Indians moving 
westward to the Mississippi. As he walked the trail, the villager 
had been stopped by an Indian chief and a group of braves. 
And the chief spoke to him with this futile plea: “White man, 
thou cans’t not pass; we know that a pale face, once allowed 
to see our country, will bring swarms after him, and drive us out. 
Go in peace, but do not attempt to return.” 

Next morning as he moved up the lake, Mackinnon was aston- 
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ished by the many sturgeon sporting in the water. He was told 
that this fish was finer than other varieties, and that it was the 
chief food of the Indians during the winter. He found that the 
sturgeon was at that time a leading article of trade between local 
and distant tribes. 

Fifteen miles farther brought Mackinnon to Oshkosh at the 
mouth of the Fox River. Its population was 1,600. At its head, 
Lake Winnebago emptied into two channels of the Fox. These 
two channels formed an island, and this island impressed our 
captain as the beau ideal of Indian habitation. At their northern 
end, these two outlets joined to form little Buttes des Morts Lake. 
To this region the Indians used to come from hundreds of miles 
around to enjoy the fishing in their “old and favorite home.” 
This island was named for its owner, “Doty.” Its Indian name, 
however, was “ Menasha.” This name had been given it by the 
red man to signify its importance as par excellence, “ The Island.” 

Doty’s Island was a pleasant picture of miniature prairies and 
oak openings with a variety and an abundance of wild fruit. Its 
trees fronting the lake shore were smothered sometimes in heavily 
laden vines, the wild cucumbers especially stifling them. The 
abundance of wild fruit was a constant lure to wild animals. The 
bears especially made it their feasting grounds, and the islanders 
sent out an alarm whenever they saw one swimming over from 
the mainland. It was the habit of the people to lie in ambush 
for the bears, from behind sumach bushes. During the night, how- 
ever, bears frequently came over safely under cover of darkness 
“to raise hob” among hog sties and gardens. And a swamp in 
the center of the island also served as refuge for the bears. Wis- 
consin hunting was then what it was long before, what it is now 
and what it will be time without end. We learn of the accidental 
shooting of brother by brother brought on by some “trigger- 
happy ” amateur mistaking this or that human being for a bear. 

On the island shores, the captain came upon an Indian crone 
preoccupied with fishing. He discovered that she had journeyed 
there with members of her tribe from a considerable distance so 
that she and they could “ revisit once more the loved scenes of their 
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youth.” Mackinnon’s sensitive admiration went out with equal 
strength to her fishing skill and the strange beauty of the fish she 
caught. As he stood watching this patient Griselda, a small band 
of Indians approached. All were mounted on ponies. They were 
led by a tall, handsome brave, followed by his squaw whose 
papoose was characteristically swung from her back. Then came 
another offspring, seven years old. The rear-guard was a number 
of curs coming along with appropriately hang-dog looks. 

Mackinnon hailed them and sign language was used in con- 
versation. Then they walked on together in silence. His curiosity 
as to their “home life” led the captain “to string along.” To 
win favor with them he fastened his silk neckerchief round the 
throat of the seven-year old. We learned that this pleased the 
child, but brought no response from the squaw. Their way led 
to three Indian lodges which were built of long intertwined sticks 
covered with skins. In the manner of English gypsies back home, 
the Indians started a fire and suspended a big pot over the flames. 
Now the Indian crone appeared with her heavy catch of fish which 
she threw into the dirt while dinner was preparing. She was fol- 
lowed, to the camp by a tribesman who had been hunting squirrel, 
among them black, grey, red, mouse-colored, and even flying 
squirrels. She set about to skin the squirrels and popped them 
into the cauldron. Captain Mackinnon had been examining the 
flying squirrel, but the cook took it from him and with a sudden 
twist of her knife severed head from body over the steaming pot. 
It was now, he confessed, that the captain began to regret his 
desire to have dinner in this company. And this, even though the 
cooking odors were tempting. His doubts were increased consider- 
ably as he watched fish, scales, entrails, and all added to the merry 
stew with the addition of some choice rats until then hidden in 
some rubbish. 

Prudence being by far the better part of valor, our captain left 
the field, a hungrier and a healthier man, perhaps. As he walked 
along, he was forced to admit, however, that though they might 
be cleaner in some respects, the cooking arts of many pioneering 
whitefolk matched this Indian crudity. As to the cooking customs 
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of the whites the captain was aware of an old American failing, 
one in fact that plagues and ought to shame us to this day. He 
was shocked by the white man’s wasteful extravagance. As an 
Englishman of the old school, he found it particularly annoying 
and difficult to accept the American conduct with grouse. He 
saw to his dismay a typical housewife throw whole grouse into 
water to soak until needed. Sometimes this soaking covered thirty- 
six hours after which it was cut apart and boiled in a sauce pan. 
The consequence was that the meal was sodden. 

His experiences on Doty Island led Mackinnon to say that its 
eastern shore afforded “the finest ground for deer shooting in 
the States.” On this shore there grew a stand of the finest and 
largest trees he had seen in North America. These woods con- 
tained an interlace of deer paths, most of which terminated on the 
shore. So it was a simple matter with the help of a few hounds 
to drive deer toward the lake. The summer mode of hunting deer 
was from boats standing a little off the shore. In autumn the 
shores and neighboring creeks fairly swarmed with wild fowl rest- 
ing on their journey to the South. They fattened on wild rice. 
Woodcocks were common to the island and “in a small garden, 
attached to the Governor’s house, of not more than one acre, it 
was usual to kill three couple of woodcocks every morning be- 
fore breakfast.” 

Again as an Englishman of the old school, the captain took his 
chief pleasure in hunting grouse. On his trips to the western 
shore of the lake in the questionable company of “one slow and 
pottering, but very good pointer,” Mackinnon always came back 
with as many grouse as he wanted. Given a pack of more alert 
dogs, he claimed that this sport on the western shores of Winne- 
bago would be superior in results to the best of Scotland’s moors. 
Settlers on this shore continually complained of the remarkable 
increase in the number of grouse. And the captain is led to this 
paradoxical conclusion: game has a tendency to increase when a 
settler first invades its preserves. Then when the population grows 
to a certain figure, game decreases rapidly and eventually disappears. 

During a stroll on the south shore of Doty’s Island the visitor 
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came upon some Irish settlers, who were preparing ground for an 
orchard. The ground was partly covered by long prairie grass 
whose roots penetrated not more than a quarter of an inch of soil. 
The upturned earth was “black and unctuous, and looked almost 
like chocolate.” The Irish uncovered several eggs of curious shape, 
believing them to be snake’s eggs. The captain broke one open, 
and a small turtle scooted off for the lake. 

During this same stroll the captain came through “a magnificent 
grove of sugar maples without any underwood.” A companion 
pointed out in this stately grove a number of Indian mounds in 
the shape of recumbent animals: beavers, bears, deer, and squirrels. 
Mackinnon was ready to believe in the remote antiquity of these 
mounds. He considered them as the ceremonial work “of some 
ancient and unknown race.” 

During his stay on the island the captain met a Scotsman whom 
he had known in Britain as “keeper” of game on one of the 
large estates on the Scottish moors. The Scotsman showed Mackin- 
non a prospectus prepared and published by Governor Doty to 
attract emigration to this place, in which were described two vil- 
lages, Neenah and Menasha, thriving within a mile of each other. 
A good market was one of their attractions. The soil was rich 
limestone, and ready at hand were flour and sawmills and other 
water powered machinery. Both villages had schools as well as 
“ well-established” religious societies. This additional inducement 
appeared in the prospectus: 


I am now erecting several houses, with parlour, kitchen, and bed-room 
below, and two chambers above, with a birch chimney and oven in the 
kitchen. Each of these houses will be surrounded by a secure fence to 
enclose five acres of cleared land. 

I will let these lots to tenants, whose characters are satisfactory, for one 
or five years as they prefer, taking as rent one half the produce of the 
land. I will likewise give the accepted tenant a range for a cow and a 
pig on the adjoining land, and as much wood as he can use for fuel. 


What Governor Doty was offering to prospective emigrants by 
way of a house was not much less than what he had built for his 
own uses. It is a curious fact that nowhere in his account does 
Captain Mackinnon give a direct word to describe the governor’s 
living quarters. Our belief is that his silence is his way of being 
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tactful. We believe that this visitor, finding the lodgings quite 
ordinary, never bothered to describe them. There was nothing 
exceptional he could say for them. Because he failed to do justice 
by the house, we are the losers. His evidence would have been 
perfect and valuable. 

According to the architects who surveyed it for the Historic 
American Buildings Survey in 1936, the log house dates from 
1847.** It is, taken altogether, a perfect specimen of whole log 
construction. The solid wall timbers are hewn of cedar, oak, and 
ash trunks which were carefully selected for uniformity in size. 
The wall logs range from ten to twelve inches in diameter. Log 
ends are squared and all corner joining of two logs is dove-tailed 
by men who knew how to make a joint secure. The carpentry 
exhibited here is a testament to the conscientiousness with which 
men on the frontier gave themselves to the tough task of making 
details come out right. Chunks of wood, flint bits, and such are 
used to stop the openings between logs. The intervening spaces 
are packed this way and then plastered over. Both the interior and 
exterior walling is whitewashed. This whitewash doesn’t hide com- 
pletely the bulk of the whole log construction, but it ameliorates it 
considerably so that the Loggery impresses the spectator just exactly 
as it should impress him: as the closest thing to a frame house he 
could hope to find on this or any other frontier. The form of this 
house puts one in mind of the first house to be erected in Fond du 
Lac at the other end of Lake Winnebago. The house in question 
was built in 1836 by the Fond du Lac Company. Colwert Pier 
operated it as a tavern. Roughly speaking, the difference between 
these two log buildings is the whitewash that covers one of them. 
We are apt to think of log construction as hopelessly small in size. 
The Doty Loggery actually is a handsome 52) feet long across the 
front and, with its central wing, it is 3614 feet deep. 

Both houses are entered by way of an inset porch, a type of 
entry which is common to the South and not unknown in the 


14 Wisconsin Section, Historic American Buildings Survey, Library of Congress, Depart- 
ment of Prints and Photographs, Washington, D.C. Wisconsin Historical Society Library 
has facsimiles of the Wisconsin drawings. 
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science of whole log construction as it was practiced in early Ohio. 
Just back of the inset porch is a small square hall. The door that 
leads from porch to hall has side lights of a type common to the 
Wisconsin building practice of the eighteen forties. To the left 
of the hall as you enter is the living room. Including the walls, 
this room measures 18x20 feet. The ceiling is spanned from 
front to back by six joints, 6x6 inches in size. This joint con- 
struction, openly exposed, is duplicated in the dining room that 
lies to the right of the hall as you enter. To the rear of the hall 
directly opposite the inset porch is the kitchen. It juts out as a 
central wing or bar in this practical T-formation. The ceiling here 
has five of the usual joints. A small stair on highly confined 
windows leads to the half story above from both the kitchen and 
the entrance hall. 

On the main floor all flooring is of five-inch-wide pine boards. 
Ceilings are plastered in both dining room and hall. In the kitchen 
and living room the ceiling cover is only the bottoms of the second 
floor pine boards. All of the trim is pine. Chimneys are of birch. 
And stoves instead of open wood-burning fireplaces were already 
in use here in Wisconsin. Evidence still remains of stove pipe 
holes that were once cut through the upper floors to give on the 
rooms below. 

The second-story floors are made up of inch-and-a-quarter-thick 
pine boards which vary in width from 8 to 12 inches. Notice that 
on the main story all floor boards were uniformly 5 inches wide. 
On the second and functionally “lesser” floor, they were random 
in their width. A distinction was made, in other words, by these 
methodical craftsmen between the worth and care to be given the 
main as against the second story. 

Doty Island, once the home and the hunting ground of the 
Indian, with its giant trees, wild game, and Indian mounds, has 
gradually changed. The wilderness is gone; the historic Loggery, 
in possession of the city of Neenah and cared for by its park com- 
mission, has become a popular place of pilgrimage. It may prove 
as permanent as Wisconsin itself. 











Albert O. Barton 


By WILLIAM T. EvJUE 


LBERT O. BARTON was a man who had a natural instinct for 

A catching the historical significance of the rapidly unfold- 

ing developments around him. He occupied a ringside 

seat in much of the dramatic history that drew the attention of 

the world to Wisconsin. And he took a part in fashioning that 

history. But through it all, he never lost his sense of historical 
perspective. 

The nature of the man was such that he was unable to lose 
the feeling for detached appraisal no matter how intimately his 
own life was interwoven with the historical developments which 
switled about him. He was a man of gentleness, understanding, 
tolerance, and an ever-abiding curiosity. 

He somehow seemed out of place in the turbulent activities 
in which he engaged but he always did his job competently and 
thoroughly. As a city editor of the old Wisconsin State Journal, 
where I first worked under him, he was anything but the “ rip- 
snorting,” apoplectic prototype of the city room boss. He was a 
gentle and soft-spoken taskmaster. 

He seemed out of place too in the rough-and-tumble of politics. 
The successfully practicing politician has to see events and person- 
alities in blacks and whites. Albert Barton’s great store of human 
tolerance often blended blacks and whites into an indiscernible 
grey. Yet, he was liked and trusted by the voters. He was seven 
times elected to the office of register of deeds of Dane County 
by overwhelming margins. 

In 1909 he went to Washington as a clerk in Senator La Fol- 
lette’s office and there began a warm friendship between him and 
the Senator that continued until La Follette’s death. La Follette 
and Barton were a good team. The dynamic leader of the Pro- 
gressive movement needed the help of a methodical, analytical 





WILLIAM T. EVJUE is the editor and publisher of Madison’s Capital 
Times. A discriminating observer and writer, he has contributed this 
excellent sketch of CURATOR BARTON, whose death occurred at Madison 
on October 22. 
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person to provide him with material with which he carried on 
his public political battles. It was Barton who would dig out the 
facts and figures with which the old Senator would buttress his 
public speeches and writings. 

But Albert Barton’s first love was history—the history of Wis- 
consin and Dane County. He was forever putting away clippings 
and making trips to out-of-the-way places in southern Wisconsin 
in search of data to round out historical researches. It always 
seemed incongruous to see him making the rounds in a political 
campaign or taking care of his routine administrative duties in the 
courthouse when you knew that he would prefer to be out over 
the Wisconsin countryside, which he loved so well, wandering 
through some obscure cemetery gathering place names and his- 
torical clues. He was happiest when engaged in this type of work 
or on some project connected with the Friends of Our Native 
Landscape. 

His contributions to the literary and scholarship prestige of the 
State are among the most valuable. He was a wonderful reference 
source of all matters pertaining to the history of his home county, 
Dane. He possessed a great fund of literary knowledge. His last 
article, written from his deathbed at Madison General Hospital, was 
a beautiful piece of prose, reflecting his rich literary background 
and his magnificent sense of seeing the good and beautiful in his 
surroundings. 

Albert Barton was a man of high ideals and broad humani- 
tarian principles. It was natural that he should have been at- 
tracted to the cause which Old Bob La Follette fought for. He 
was one of the quiet and reserved scholars who took his place in 
the movement which Old Bob founded. He performed without 
stint his quiet day-to-day work which was so necessary to keep 
the movement going in Wisconsin. 

He served his people well as a public servant and as an his- 
torian of their lives and times and as one who labored long and 
courageously for a better life for all. He was one of whom it 
truly can be said that were it not for the Albert Bartons there 
could have been no Bob La Follette nor Wisconsin Idea. 











Highlights of Manitowoc 


By RALPH G. PLUMB 


HIs IS A brief and fragmentary attempt to reflect a few 
T pages of national history into the mirror of events in the 
Manitowoc region. 

While French explorers had visited the area and even main- 
tained a trading post within the present county borders in 1795, 
the history of the county begins with 1836. That was the year 
of the boom, full of inflation and speculation. The settlement at 
Manitowoc was due to this very same situation: the brothers Jones, 
William and Benjamin, who had arrived at Chicago in 1833, de- 
cided to divide their holdings—William remaining in Chicago 
and Benjamin taking his chances northward in the hope that 
his new land company could develop a town that would rival 
that which William had chosen. To do the pioneer work he dis- 
patched a group of woodsmen to the mouth of the Manitowoc 
River, and at the foot of what was to become Manitowoc’s North 
Seventh Street, they cleared a space and erected a warehouse. The 
surroundings were forbidding, with the big pine trees crowding 
them toward the river. By spring, when Benjamin and his family 
had arrived to take possession, only two or three of the builders 
were left to greet him. Within a few months the depression of 
1837 was upon the country and the inflated values soon dis- 
appeared, leaving Jones and his little company only the duty of 
slowly building up a little village—just another tiny settlement 
on the shores of Lake Michigan. That it remained throughout the 
forties until foreign and domestic immigration turned Wisconsin- 
ward. 


Seven miles up the lake shore, almost to the jutting point, two 





RALPH G. PLUMB, a curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY and a 
resident of Manitowoc, emphasized the historical highlights of his region 


when he spoke on the opening day of the annual meeting, August 22, 
at Manitowoc. 
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rivers united and flowed into the lake. Here was located the 
second of the 1836 attempts at settlement. This attempt came 
from an entirely different motive, that of capitalizing on one ot 
the natural resources of Lake Michigan—the fish that abounded in 
its depths. John P. Clark of Detroit was the instigator and had 
brought with him an outfit, opening sites at Two Rivers, White- 
fish Bay, and several other places. To assist him in his work he 
invited a group of French Canadians from Montreal, Trois- 
Riviéres, and other St. Lawrence centers. A schooner visited the 
fishing camps monthly, loaded the hauls from the seine nets, and 
carried them to Detroit. The catches were large, one haul netting 
175 barrels, and a seasonal total of 2,000 not being unusual. 
A Captain Joseph V. Edwards, who had met a Manitowoc- 
bound party at Green Bay, joined Clark as his local agent and he 
it was who built the first vessel, the “Citizen,” in 1847, that was 
to be the first of a grand procession of craft. Lumbering and rudi- 
mentary forms of manufacture also soon were started at Two 
Rivers, and for a time its commerce and importance eclipsed that 
of the settlement down the bay. 

The third settlement in the county, parallel in time, was due to 
the water power existing about three miles up the Manitowoc 
River, where a falls tempted the Conroe brothers from Vermont 
to erect a dam and begin an extensive lumbering operation. A 
large group from northeastern New York arrived in the spring 
of 1837 by way of Green Bay, including many who started farms 
in the vicinity, and soon little Manitowoc Rapids was the political 
center of the county, becoming its first county seat. The site of 
the first courthouse on a rise just north of the village is still main- 
tained at county expense, and in the village itself there still stands 
(though remodeled) the first tavern, hotel and permanent home, a 
building now 110 years of age. To this village came Waumegesako, 
the chief of the mixed tribes, and in its environs is located his grave 
and monument. With the later importance of its neighbor to the 
east, the county seat was removed to Manitowoc in 1853 and the 
Rapids saw no further growth. 
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The Indians in the county were a peaceable, rather drab mix- 
ture. They occasioned no trouble, but Manitowoc reacted as did 
other pioneer communities to the rumors occasioned by massacres 
in distant areas. Thus in the forties a squaw, overcome by drink, 
was heard to mutter of an impending outbreak, and the settlers 
rushed out from the Rapids and gathered the only miscreant they 
could find, another addicted to firewater, and kept him in the little 
building that served as courthouse and jail until he and they had 
sobered up. But in 1862 when the stories of the Minnesota up- 
risings reached the settlements along the lake, fear seemed to 
become rampant. Oldsters and youths not yet engaged at the 
front in the civil struggle then raging, formed companies and scoured 
the woods—often mistaking each other for hostiles. Others gath- 
ered their women and children in the new courthouse and heated 
water in the cupola that might be thrown down on the savages, 
should they enter the village. Some even suggested boarding 
schooners and sending the women and children out in the lake. 
So strange were the consequences of mere rumor when there 
probably was not a dangerous Indian in the whole eastern part 
of the State. 

Wisconsin began to be appreciated in 1847 and 1848, and 
Manitowoc shared in the great inflow of New Englanders, New 
Yorkers, and immigrants from distant Germany, Norway, Ireland, 
and later from Bohemia and Poland. By this time Manitowoc was 
a port of call for the great steamers that were profiting by the 
stream of travelers through Buffalo, bound westward. Its natural 
harbor made it a place of refuge, and the businessmen soon con- 
structed two bridge piers to act as landing places, in the mean- 
time joining the western cry for improved harbor facilities. This 
brought only a measly $8,000 appropriation in 1852, and it was 
not until immediately after the Civil War that the harbor itself 
was dredged and improved, while it took forty more years before 
the great breakwater was built. 

Why did Manitowoc become a shipbuilding center? The answer 
lay in the great stretches of beautiful, towering trees abounding 
in the back country, so long as wood was the material used. Again, 
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many of the immigrants were seafaring men from Norway or from 
Bremen, and their capacities were easily engaged throughout the 
long winters, when the lake was icebound, in building craft which 
they manned and sailed during the summer. Thus, after the con- 
struction of the “Citizen,” many men engaged in shipbuilding, 
that led to the name “Clipper City” being given to Manitowoc. 
Boats were also launched at Two Rivers and at Neshoto, some 
miles up one of the “Twins.” It was in those days that the Clip- 
per City Flour Mills and even the Clipper City Cigar factory 
flourished. 

Then the age of steam turned men’s minds to the construction 
of side-wheelers and later of propellers. In 1861, near the present 
Eighth Street bridge, was launched the first steamboat, the “Sun- 
beam,” built by Bates and Son for the progressive Goodrich Line 
which was to have its craft come from Manitowoc yards for the 
next forty years. There followed the “Northwest,” the “Mani- 
towoc,” the “Sheboygan,” the “Chicago,” the “Muskegon,” the 
“Oconto,” the “De Pere,” the “Ludington,” the “Racine,” the 
“Indiana,” and finally the modern “Alabama” (still in oper- 
ation), and the “ Nevada.” 

The present owners of the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company 
took over in 1902 and immediately turned to steel in methods of 
construction. Fire tugs for Chicago, a “fruit liner” for the South 
American trade, and several car ferries preceded the building of 
many cargo ships for use in World War I. Then came more car 
ferries, climaxed by the beautiful “City of Midland,” when the 
new world conflict suddenly launched the company into the con- 
struction of submarines, a project that seemed almost chimerical 
at first, but which proved to be one of the important factors in 
providing the country with this new means of offense. 

Manitowoc had no rail connections until 1873 and had to rely 
on stage, schooner, and steamer for its intercourse with the outside 
world. True, many railroad schemes had been hatched and seven 
miles of the Manitowoc and Mississippi Railroad had been graded 
in the middle fifties, but the panic of 1857 put an end to rail- 
road ventures for a time, leaving for the locality an aftermath of 
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lawsuits and intervillage squabbles. When the Milwaukee, Lake- 
shore and Western was finally constructed, the divisional shops 
were located at Manitowoc but were removed to Kaukauna when 
that city was founded by the railroad promoters. For some years 
the city was characterized as a “Sleepy Hollow,” this period hav- 
ing culminated in the bank failures of 1893 and consequent 
depression. In fact, after the leading factory of the town had 
burned to the ground and had pulled down with it one of the 
local banks and many other business institutions, Editor John 
Nagle of the P#/ot inserted in his column a notice “Died of in- 
anition—the city of Manitowoc.” This was but the darkness be- 
fore the dawn because the new civic life was born with the entry 
of the Wisconsin Central, the building of great elevators, malting 
plants, aluminum factories, and the institution of the car ferry 
service across the lake in 1895. All these inspiring events marked 
the beginning of the modern industrial city we now know. 

In all the wars of the century Manitowoc had its part. A veteran 
of the Mexican War, Nicholas Dittmar, returned to the county 
and was rewarded by being elected one of the first Republican 
assemblymen from his district. The controversies in the later fifties 
furnished the occasion of a celebrated gathering in 1859. Imitat- 
ing the Lincoln-Douglas debates of the year before, a meeting was 
arranged to be addressed by both candidates for governor, Alex- 
ander W. Randall, Republican, and Harrison C. Hobart, Demo- 
crat. At the last minute the former could not appear and his 
place in the forensic encounter was taken by Carl Schurz, the 
candidate for lieutenant governor. After celebrating with torch- 
light parades, led by the local brass band, the villagers gathered 
on the main street underneath the balcony of the leading hotel 
and from that vantage point the two speakers proclaimed their 
political doctrines for an hour apiece. The addresses were praised 
that week by their respective newspaper advocates and belittled 
by the opposition sheets, so probably the truth was somewhere 
“betwixt and between ””—that both men did the best that circum- 
stances permitted. 

It was not many months before words gave way to deeds, and 
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one April day 104 young men gathered at the pier and boarded 
the steamer “Comet” to become Company A of the Fifth Wis- 
consin. They served all through the eastern Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania campaigns, and when the struggle was over only 36 lived 
to see the happy day. Other companies were a part of the Ninth, 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Twenty-first, Twenty-sixth, Twenty-seventh, 
and other regiments. The local military company was one of the 
first to be sent into service in the later Spanish-American War, 
and in the gigantic world conflicts of twenty and forty years later 
the city and county contributed its generous quota. 

Manitowoc County is proud of some of its men who have be- 
come famous. To mention but a few, we select first the famous 
Salomon family. When Wisconsin lost its war governor, Louis 
P. Harvey, it was a Manitowoc man, Edward Salomon, who filled 
out the term and carried on under the burdens of a wartime re- 
gime. During the same years Generals Charles E. and Frederick 
Salomon were at the front in Missouri, winning laurels in their 
adopted land. Another man of political importance was Thomas 
J. Walsh, who was born in Two Rivers, worked his way through 
college, and became a leading lawyer and United States Senator 
from Montana. The Markham family furnished a governor for 
California; Emil Baensch, a Manitowoc boy, served two terms as 
lieutenant governor besides being mentioned for higher honors 
on many occasions. Nor should be forgotten the editor-philosopher, 
John Nagle, whose leadership in the weekly Wisconsin press was 
widely acknowledged. Finally, in a bare settler’s cabin in the 
western part of the county there first saw the light that strange 
pioneer of economic thought, Thorstein B. Veblen. 

Thus it is that each recurring period of American history from 
1836 to 1947 has had its local repercussion in the county we 
know as Manitowoc. 








Was Lucius Fairchild a Demagogue? 


By WALLACE E. DAVIES 


son, Wisconsin, won national notoriety for his denunci- 

ation of Grover Cleveland’s order to return the Confederate 
battle flags to the Southern states. General Lucius Fairchild’s attack 
upon the President of the United States was all the more remark- 
able because it came from the head of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, a powerful veterans’ organization which claimed a near- 
monopoly on patriotism. As a result, Fairchild became its only 
commander-in-chief ever to achieve any degree of lasting fame 
through holding that office. Nevertheless, to classify him, as has 
been done, among the “insincere demagogues” whose sole pur- 
pose was “to traduce the President”* seems an unduly harsh 
verdict that seriously underestimates the force of the Civil War 
emotional heritage. 

A superficial survey of Fairchild’s career might seem to support 
the suspicion that partisanship and personal ambition, not genuine 
dismay, explained his fervor. Although originally from a Demo- 
cratic family, ever since the war he had been a prominent figure 
in the Republican Party. Even the campaign of 1884, which 
strained the loyalty of many other Republicans so severely that 
they helped place Cleveland in the White House, found his ortho- 
doxy unshaken. “I have no sympathy with a so-called reformer 
who goes to the democratic party for reform,” he wrote his brother. 
“Tt’s worse than going to hell to obtain morality.”? His own 
greatest political successes had occurred years earlier during the 
Reconstruction period when, as a young war hero who had lost 


QC)= in the early summer of 1887 a resident of Madi- 
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his left arm at Gettysburg, he served three terms as governor of 
Wisconsin from 1866 to 1872. Thereafter followed ten years in 
the foreign service at Liverpool, Paris, and Madrid, but when he 
returned to the United States in the early 1880's he found himself 
outside the dominant Wisconsin political machine and he never 
won. the offices to which he aspired.* 

After the failure of sporadic efforts to boom him for either the 
presidential or vice-presidential nomination in 1884, Fairchild made 
a more determined bid for a United States Senatorship in which 
he relied heavily on his Grand Army and Loyal Legion contacts 
throughout the State.* His chief lieutenants were all prominent 
in the G.A.R., especially Griff Thomas, the postmaster at Berlin, 
Wisconsin, who had been a State commander, and Philip Cheek, 
Jr., of Baraboo, who was the veterans’ current leader. Their cor- 
respondence, often on the official stationery of the order, reveals a 
complete intermingling of G.A.R. and political activities. At one 
time there was even a plan to turn the State encampment, which 
was scheduled to meet at Madison at the same time that the Legisla- 
ture would be naming the new senator, into a demonstration for 
Fairchild’s candidacy.® All these efforts proved abortive, indicating 
that Fairchild never perfected the adept manipulation of the veter- 
an vote that contributed so much to the success of other politicians. 
If his correspondence is an accurate index to his intentions, his 
dramatic invective of 1887 came after he had abandoned any overt 
political ambitions.” 


*For a sketch of Fairchild’s career, see Louise P. Kellogg, ‘‘ The Fairchild Papers,” 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, 10:259-81 (March, 1927). 

*For suggestions that Fairchild should receive a national nomination, see George W. 
Currier to Fairchild, Feb. 18, 1884; Alfred E. Lee to Fairchild, Feb. 19, 1884; Edward F. 
Noyes to Fairchild, March 24, 1884; and George F. Rowell to Fairchild, May 25, 1884. 
Noyes was the former law partner of the Ohio G.A.R. commander, while Rowell was the 
head of a post in Mazomanie, Wisconsin. For the attempt to win Fairchild the senatorship, 
see C. J. Rollis to Fairchild, Sept. 5, 1884; C. J. Rollis to George F. Rowell, Sept. 5, 1884; 
and J. S. Bugh to Fairchild, Dec. 12, 1884, Fairchild Papers. 

5 George F. Rowell to Fairchild, Sept. 7 and Sept. 16, 1884; Philip Cheek, Jr., to 
Fairchild, Nov. 18 and Dec. 9, 1884; Griff J. Thomas to Fairchild, Nov. 17 and 
Nov. 24, 1884; Jan. 15, Feb. 9, March 9, and April 28, 1885. For Fairchild’s use of 
his position in the Loyal Legion, see F. W. Byers to Fairchild, Nov. 27, 1884; Pliny 
Norcross to Fairchild, Dec. 1, 1884; and Fairchild to Norcross, Dec. 5, 1884, sbid. 

® George E. Smith to Fairchild, Jan. 16, 1885, and Griff J. Thomas to Fairchild, 
Jan. 19, 1885, ibid. 

™Some interpreted Fairchild’s official inspection of G.A.R. posts throughout the country 


early in 1887 as the opening step in a campaign for the Republican nomination in 1888. 
Philadelphia Record, Jan. 17, 1887. 
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Even more essential for evaluating Fairchild’s comments is the 
realization that he was no professional waver of the “ bloody shirt.” 
Instead, both before and after Cleveland’s order he expressed his 
regard for the Southern people.® Shortly after he assumed the 
headship of the G.A.R. in the summer of 1886, a devastating earth- 
quake at Charleston aroused concern throughout the North. Ac- 
companied by the adjutant-general of the order, E. B. Gray, Fair- 
child hastened to the spot and assured its inhabitants that he had 
no thought of sectional differences nor harsh memories of Fort 
Sumter, “but only a feeling that these were our people, loyal to 
the same flag as I, and in distress.” He insisted that the survivors 
of both armies “have no bitter animosities. I have none in my 
breast I know, and today if I should meet the soldier whose aim 
made this armless sleeve, I would grasp his hand by the only hand 
he left me, and have no hard feelings toward him. I believe all 
the Grand Army men feel as I do.”*® Deciding that conditions re- 
quired an “immediate and extraordinary effort” and “confident 
that every comrade is anxious to do what he can for the comfort 
and happiness of this stricken people,” on September 14 he asked 
every G.A.R. post to collect funds to repair the city’s homes. 
More than $7,000 had been raised before the mayor wired Fair- 
child in the middle of October that no further subscriptions were 
necessary, and the commander-in-chief was certain that $100,000 
could have been secured if necessary.’° Fairchild was extremely 
gratified to find that the residents of Charleston were “ profoundly 
impressed with this move of the G.A.R.”** The Palmetto Guard, 
composed of Confederate veterans in the city, made him an honor- 


8 Long before the order he insisted that, as far as the G.A.R. was concerned, “there is 
not, and never has been, in that Society any apparent hatred of the people of the once 
rebellious states. There is now, and has been always, only the kindest feeling manifested 
toward them. No word of abuse of them is ever heard in a post.” Society of the Army of 
the Tennessee, Report of the Sixteenth Meeting Proceedings, 1883, p. 517. Two years 
after it he wanted Congress to mark Confederate as well as Union positions at Gettysburg, 
““and thus show to the world that our brave boys met and repulsed a ‘ foe worthy of their 
steel.’ ’’ Grand Army of the Republic, Twenty-third Annual Session of the National 
Encampment Journal, 1889, p. 169. 

®From an excerpt from a speech made by Fairchild before the Palmetto Guard of 
Charleston as quoted in an acknowledgement sent to Fairchild, Sept. 28, 1886, Fairchild 
Papers. 

1° Grand Army of the Republic, Twenty-first Annual Session of the National Encampment 
Journal, 1887, pp. 36-37, 268-70; New York Tribune, Sept. 15, 1886; Fairchild to Mrs. 
Fairchild, Sept. 14, 1886, Fairchild Papers. 
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ary member and placed an extract from his speech on its minutes.’* 
As he returned northward, he was further touched to discover that 
“The southern people I meet almost shed tears when they speak 
of my action in going to Charleston....”** Unlike many other 
Republican leaders, Fairchild had never deliberately stirred up 
animosity toward the South merely to create political capital for 
himself. 

Nevertheless, Fairchild’s leadership of the yeterans came during 
a year when relations between the Grand Army and the Demo- 
cratic administration grew steadily more acrimonious, though he 
himself added little fuel to the controversies. Grover Cleveland’s 
numerous and pungent vetoes of private pension bills had already 
created considerable tension when in February, 1887, he struck 
down the G.A.R.’s pet project, the Dependent Pension Bill. With 
a restraint shared by few of his Middle Western colleagues, Fair- 
child merely issued a brief request, neutral in tone, that the mem- 
bership tell Congress promptly what it thought of the President's 
act.\* Having almost unanimously demanded repassage, the veter- 
ans were further irritated to learn later in the spring of 1887 that 
Cleveland had accepted an invitation from the local committee on 
arrangements to attend their national encampment at St. Louis 
in September. The most articulate critic of the President’s decision, 
however, was not Fairchild nor any of his associates in national 
office but the voluble and intemperate commander of the Iowa 
department, General J. M. Tuttle, whose widely publicized com- 
ments indicated that Cleveland’s presence would cause an energetic 
veteran protest.” But Fairchild carefully remained aloof from 
this discussion. The threat of an insult to the nation’s chief 
executive was causing the society's more conservative leaders to 
rally to the President's support when Cleveland’s “rebel flag” 
order alienated the entire organization as well as nearly all the 
other veterans outside it. 

During the evening of June 15 word of this event reached a 


12 Palmetto Guard of Charleston to Fairchild, Sept. 28, 1886, sbid. 
18 Fairchild to Mrs. Fairchild, Sept. 17, 1886, bid. 

144G.A.R., Journal, 1887, pp. 166, 296. 

% New York Tribune, June 4, 1887. 
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“brilliantly lighted” hall at Fourth Avenue and 129th Street in 
the Harlem district of New York City, where shortly before Fair- 
child had arrived in “full uniform and empty coat sleeve” for 
a reception tendered him by 200 members of a local post.‘* The 
verbal explosion that followed can only be understood in terms of 
the terrific emotional shock that the news gave a group of veterans 
gathered to commemorate the war. Convincing evidence that a 
genuine group hysteria ensued comes in a private letter that Fair- 
child wrote his wife a few days later: 


Hardly ever in my life have I been so wrought up with grief & indigna- 
tion as when I heard the announcement made in the G.A.R. meeting 
in Harlem of the intention of the Government & I have never seen a 
body of men more excited than were the old soldiers there. They, many 
of them, stood with their eyes full of tears. I fairly trembled with excite- 
ment—& when called upon to say something my heart was so full that 
my lips gave utterance to the most bitter sentences that ever came from 


them. I did not know what I was saying until the words were out and 
17 
gone. 


Fairchild’s excited malediction rang across the country: “ May God 
palsy the hand that wrote the order! May God palsy the brain 
that conceived, and may God palsy the tongue that dictated it!” 
His fervor infected the audience: “There was a moment's silence. 
A wild hurrah, like the old battle cry went up. For a moment 
nothing could be done. Men cheered and hurrahed, wild with the 
old spirit so thoroughly aroused.” ** Fairchild’s extremism stemmed 
largely from the contagion of being with the very element among 
the ex-soldiers whose active participation in a veterans’ organi- 
zation suggests particular susceptibility to such situations. But even 
on second thought the commander-in-chief did not regret his 
choice of words. He argued that “the very extravagance of the 
denunciations sent them at once to the farthest corner of our 
country & called attention to the outrage contemplated.” '* In fact, 
he eventually concluded that “the good Lord” had put the ex- 
pressions into his mouth.”° 

Whether or not his phraseology had divine inspiration, it is 


8 Ibid., June 16, 1887. 

11 Fairchild to Mrs. Fairchild, June 19, 1887, Fairchild Papers. 
18 New York Herald, June 16, 1887. 

19 Fairchild to Mrs. Fairchild, June 19, 1887, Fairchild Papers. 
© Fairchild to Mrs. Fairchild, June 28, 1887, sbid. 
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significant for determining Fairchild’s sincerity that instinctively 
he had been an accurate spokesman for the Grand Army members. 
Old soldiers descended by the score upon the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
where he was staying, to shake his hand and congratulate him.”* 
Typical comments in New York City were “Hurrah for Fair- 
child!” “Good for the old Boy!” and “Three cheers for our 
commander! ” ** “You have made a personal friend of the 15,000 
comrades in New York and Brooklyn—every one,” a member of 
the Harlem post assured Fairchild, adding, with what would seem 
considerable understatement, “The comrades of Post 182 will 
never forget your visit.” ** 

Outside of New York the members similarly backed their chief. 
As Fairchild continued his travels, he found that “the ‘boys’ 
every where overwhelm me with their thanks, & hundreds of 
others, too—they nearly shake my arm off.” ** Other Grand Army 
men hastened to pen their approval, though among them was a 
high proportion of persons already known as opponents of the 
Democratic Party.”> Alonzo Williams of Providence reported 
that at a recent meeting, “The boys from Conn. Maine, Mass. 
and R.J. who filled the hall responded to every sentiment and 
cheered to the echo, especially every allusion to your name.” *° 
One of the members of the order in Washington, who also hap- 
pened to be a pensions claim agent, informed Fairchild that he 
“had organized a movement to seize the first package of flags 
and prevent their shipment from the City. Had plenty of volun- 
teers but the ‘back down’ saved us trouble. Cleveland’s acts 
find no defenders here.” ?* 

Not only did a number of Grand Army department com- 
manders endorse Fairchild’s stand,?* but the leaders of affiliated 


21 New York Tribune, June 17, 1887. 

22 New York Herald, June 17, 1887. 

23 William C. Reddy to Fairchild, June 17, 1887, Fairchild Papers. 

24 Fairchild to Mrs. Fairchild, June 28, 1887, sbid. 

23H. S. Huidekoper to Fairchild, June 16, 1887; M. Griffin to Fairchild, July 30, 1887; 
Hannibal Hamlin to Fairchild, Aug. 2, 1887; Benjamin F. Butler to Fairchild, 
Aug. 10, 1887; J. K. Proudfit to Fairchild, Aug. 13, 1887; John W. Foster to Fairchild, 
Aug. 13, 1887; M. Brayman to Fairchild, Aug. 27, 1887; George Blight Halsted to 
Fairchild, Sept. 6, 1887; W. B. Stokes to Fairchild, Sept. 7, 1887; Charles Fairchild to 
Fairchild, Sept. 12, 1887, bid. 

26 Alonzo Williams to Fairchild, July 6, 1887, sbid. 

27E. W. Whitaker to Fairchild, June 18, 1887, ibid. 

28 New York Tribune, June 17, 1887. 
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organizations added their approval. The founder of the Ladies 
of the G.A.R. wrote Cleveland that she believed him “untrue to 
the cause of freedom, country and God,” ® while the commander- 
in-chief of the Sons of Veterans, after warning the entire member- 
ship in a “ general order” that “the incidents of the last few days 
show that there is a volcano under our Capitol which might make 
a fatal eruption and again bring war upon us as a Nation,” re- 
joiced that “we have true men, positive men, loyal, not only to 
their country, but to God, who spoke with the lightning of the 
telegraph and subdued the fire while it was yet a spark.” *° This 
repeated identification of viewpoint with that of the deity, pre- 
sumptuous as it may now seem, shows how sharply the President's 
order had struck at his critics’ basic emotional values. Though 
the others’ words attracted less publicity, Fairchild was not the 
only head of a patriotic society who felt that impassioned language 
was the appropriate reaction. 

The Democratic press charged that all this excitement was too 
hysterical to be genuine and represented only a Republican 
maneuver to win the veteran vote.*’ Certainly many Republican 
leaders were quite aware of the possibilities inherent in the situ- 
ation. That wily campaigner and Grand Army idol, Corporal 
James Tanner, bluntly observed to Fairchild, “We are political 
fools if we do not take advantage of this patriotic revival.” ** Even 
if Fairchild’s words had been impulsive rather than calculated, 
once they were spoken did he realize the possibility of exploiting 
them? Did he now hope he could gain the prizes he had pre- 
viously sought in vain? He received a number of letters proposing 
him for the presidential or vice-presidential nomination in 1888 
and was well aware that similar comments were appearing in 
some newspapers. But there is no evidence that he gave any 
active encouragement to these suggestions, even though his own 
brother was one of those engaging in optimistic speculation. In- 


28 She apologized to him in 1894, when his stand on the Pullman Strike altered her 
opinion. Mrs. Edward Roby to Grover Cleveland, July 12, 1894, Grover Cleveland Papers, 
Library of Congress. 

© Sons of Veterans, U.S.A., Sixth National Encampment Proceedings, 1887, p. 24. 

31° Concerning Certain Flags,’ Public Opinion, 3:231 (June 25, 1887). 

32 James Tanner to Lucius Fairchild, Aug. 15, 1887, Fairchild Papers. 
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deed, the tone of some of his correspondents became quite querulous 
because of his failure to show an appropriate interest.** Fairchild 
probably would not have declined any honor proffered him as a 
result of the situation, but he did not intend to take the initiative 
himself. 

Another clue as to whether Fairchild had spoken sincerely or 
had merely relapsed into a conscious manipulation of stereotypes 
is that on this particular matter Cleveland alienated even the 
Democratic veterans who in other conflicts between him and the 
Grand Army had usually come to his support. Such outstanding 
Democratic ex-soldiers as General Horatio C. King and Daniel 
E. Sickles expressed indignant dismay,** while almost approaching 
Fairchild’s bitterness was the comment of Joseph W. Kay of 
Brooklyn: “If it should be so, if he has issued such an order, 
and that order is to be executed, then let him go to the hell he 
has made for himself.” *° A veteran’s son in Bellaire, Ohio, who 
claimed never to have “voted other than the Democratic ticket,” 
now charged that “Cleveland would insult his Mother to show 
his hatred of the Union soldier.” *® Quite exceptional was the re- 
assuring message of a Nebraska ex-soldier to the President: “I 
notice that comrad Fairchild want God to paralyze you. Don't 
be allairmed I am allmost as wicked as he is probably—and my 
prayer is directly the opposite of his.” ** But there was clearly an 
upsurge of emotion that affected most veterans regardless of party. 
Fairchild merely expressed it more violently and then received 
more attention because of his position. 

Fairchild’s conduct soon showed that his outburst had been a 
temporary aberration. The forthcoming national encampment was 
threatening to prove extremely embarrassing. Fortunately, early in 
July Cleveland’s decision not to attend eliminated one awkward 


33H. §S. Huidekoper to Fairchild, June 16, 1887; J. E. Peterson to Fairchild, 
June 18, 1887; Champion S. Chase to Fairchild, June 18, 1887; A. J. Sampson to 
Fairchild, June 20, 1887; Eugene F. Weigel to Fairchild, July 7, 1887; W. E. Gardner 
to Fairchild, Aug. 9 and Sept. 19, 1887; J. K. Proudfit to Fairchild, Aug. 13, 1887; 
Charles Fairchild to Fairchild, Sept. 12, 1887, sbid.; Omaha Excelsior, June 18, 1887; 
Evening Wisconsin (Milwaukee), Aug. 9, 1887. 

84New York Tribune, June 17, 1887. 

85 ** Most Righteous Wrath,” Grand Army Review, 3:494 (July, 1887). 

36 J. E. Peterson to Fairchild, June 18, 1887, Fairchild Papers. 

37 Charles G. Lewis to Grover Cleveland, July 8, 1887, Cleveland Papers. 
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problem.** But there still remained the problem of how to pre- 
vent any insult to the President of the United States without im- 
plying a rebuke to the commander-in-chief. At the end of August 
an affront, such as many feared might be repeated at St. Louis, 
occurred in Wheeling, West Virginia, when several thousand 
veterans ostentatiously refused to march under a picture of Cleve- 
land.*® Speculation now mounted as to what might happen when 
the Grand Army met in full conclave. Considerable sentiment 
developed to shift the meeting place.*® Fairchild became more 
and more apprehensive. Far from wanting to keep feelings aroused, 
he was genuinely anxious to avoid any unpleasantness. In his 
concern he queried various associates as to how to handle the 
situation; the consensus of their advice was to ignore the un- 
fortunate developments of the preceding year as much as pos- 
sible.** Fairchild’s brother, though he criticized Cleveland’s “ silly 
letter” of declination, expressed satisfaction that the commander- 
in-chief “had nothing to do with or any sympathy with the Tuttle 
talk.” He suggested that Fairchild announce that the G.A.R. 
would always welcome the President of the United States, re- 
gardless of who he might be.*? If this was scarcely gracious in its 
implications, it at least fell more within the bounds of propriety 
than what the radicals favored. 

Thousands of veterans had congregated in St. Louis by the time 
the encampment opened on September 28. “To a man they all 
declare there is no politics in the Grand Army,” the New York 


38 Grover Cleveland to David R. Francis, July 4, 1887, Allan Nevins, ed., Letters of 
Grover Cleveland (New York, 1933), 143-46. 

%9New York Tribune, Aug. 27, 1887; Josiah Lightner to Grover Cleveland, 
Sept. 5, 1887, Cleveland Papers. 

*® New York Tribune, Sept. 2, 1887; “The President and the G.A.R.,”” Public Opinion, 
3:454-55 (Sept. 10, 1887). Earlier in the summer Turtle, writing “unofficially & 
reluctantly,” had reported to Fairchild that “letters and papers from St. Louis breathing 
a spirit of great hostility towards you and myself personally and the G.A.R. collectively 
for supporting us in the position we have taken,’ some of which ‘“‘ make very spiteful 
threats of insult & violence,” had brought him “to the conclusion that the best interests 
of the G.A.R. would be served by holding the meeting somewhere else.”” This, he claimed, 
was also the unanimous sentiment of the G.A.R. in Iowa. J. M. Tuttle to Fairchild, 
July 11, 1887, Fairchild Papers. 

“1S. S. Burdett to Fairchild, Aug. 4, 1887; Henry E. Taintor to Fairchild, Aug. 11, 
1887; M. Brayman to Fairchild, Aug. 27, 1887; Fairchild to Brayman, Aug. 29, 1887, 
Fairchild Papers. Brayman warned Fairchild that in some respects Tuttle had a vulner- 
able wartime record and expressed apprehension that his enemies might discover it. 

“Charles Fairchild to Fairchild, Sept. 12, 1887, sbid. 
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Herald reported, “and to a man they are all expecting a political 
outburst that they cannot afford to miss.” ** Tuttle, with his 
“tall commanding form and a bluff and hearty manner,” held 
court at the Iowa headquarters. His supporters argued that any 
attempt to rebuke either him or Fairchild for their attacks on the 
President would constitute introducing politics into the order, an 
idea that they professed to abhor.** Tuttle denied any intention 
of starting a controversy, but also indicated his readiness to accept 
any challenge that might arise.*° 

But Fairchild and his colleagues in the inner circle of the na- 
tional organization were equally determined to soft-pedal all in- 
cendiary issues. The commander-in-chief went out of his way to 
assure a public gathering of St. Louis citizens that the veterans 
had no use for “waving the bloody shirt.” *® In his annual report 
to the encampment he insisted that within the Grand Army “ there 
is not now nor has there ever been any bitter feeling of hate for 
those of our fellow-citizens who, once in arms against us, but 
now being loyal, have long ago taken their old-time place in our 
hearts, never, we devoutly hope, to be removed therefrom.” ** As 
much as possible he avoided any specific reference to the various 
points of dissension which filled the minds of those present. Of 
the Dependent Pension Bill veto he observed mildly that it had 
caused “disappointment and regret.”*® When a former com- 
mander-in-chief, Paul Van Der Voort of Nebraska, introduced a 
critical resolution which he claimed expressed “the least possible 
censure upon the President of the United States,” the more con- 
servative faction brought its influence to bear and succeeded in 
defeating it.*® 

Having deftly avoided any major crisis, Fairchild then relin- 
quished his post and bowed out of the picture. The question of his 
successor aroused some ill feeling, for the not inconsiderable body 


48 New York Herald, Sept. 30, 1887. 
“New York Tribune, Sept. 28, 1887. 
* New York Herald, Sept. 28, 1887. 


* Ibid. 
*7G.A.R., Journal, 1887, p. 50. 
* Ibid., 40-41. 


*° Ibid., 211-16; New York Herald, Sept. 29, 1887; New York Tribune, Oct. 1, 1887. 
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of Democratic members felt that the order could furnish a final 
demonstration of its political neutrality by honoring a Democrat 
for the first time. This, however, proved too much of a concession 
for the majority of the delegates, who, for reasons partly un- 
connected with his politics, passed over the Democratic candidate, 
General Henry Slocum of New York, in favor of a Middle Western 
Republican, John P. Rea of Minneapolis. 

After the turbulent events of 1887, Fairchild retired into rela- 
tive obscurity. When he has been remembered at all since then, 
it is because of his hasty words spoken in the white heat of an 
emotion which is now difficult to understand but which at the 
time seemed entirely fitting to the mass of Civil War veterans. 
His momentary extremism has obliterated his previous efforts to 
heal the sectional breach and his subsequent success in checking 
the really demagogic elements within the Grand Army. 


% R. B. Beath to Fairchild, Aug. 14, 1887; George B. Halsted to Fairchild, Sept. 6, 1887; 
John C. Black to Fairchild, Sept. 22, 1887, Fairchild Papers; G.A.R., Journal, 1887, p. 207; 
New York Tribune, Sept. 25—Oct. 1, 1887; New York Herald, Sept. 27-28, 1887; ‘‘ The 
G.A.R. Encampment,”” Public Opinion, 3:547-49 (Oct. 8, 1887). 














“Koshkonong,” a Misunderstood 
Place- Name 


By FREDERIC G. CASSIDY 


formed by a spread in the Rock River, to a creek flowing 

into this lake, to a large prairie in southeastern Dane County, 
and to several smaller features near-by. The prairie itself is well 
known as the site of an early, successful Norwegian settlement: 
settlers who went farther north and west harked back for many 
years to “ Kaskeland,” their half-humorous adaptation from “ Kosh- 
konong” with the added word “land,” so common in Norwegian 
place-names. And before the time of white settlement the lake 
was known as an important rendezvous for the Winnebago and 
other Indians of the Rock River Valley. Considering all this it is 
rather surprising that there is so much uncertainty about the origin 
and meaning of this name. Several guesses have been made—some 
of which are amusingly fantastic—and one explanation has gained 
considerable currency, but nobody appears to have gone into the 
matter in more than a passing way. The explanation offered here 
may not put an end to all questions, but it does rest on a fuller 
examination of the evidence and should at least serve to clear 
away former inacceptable explanations. 


T« NAME “Koshkonong” is applied to a sizable lake 


Former Explanations 


Previous attempts have been mostly of the type in which some- 
body, having noticed a similarity between “Koshkonong” and 





Dr. FREDERIC G. CASSIDY, a member of the English department faculty, 
University of Wisconsin, contributed his excellent study, “The Naming 
of the ‘Four Lakes,” to the September, 1945, Magazine. The present 
article had its beginnings in the preparation of his recently published 
volume, The Place-Names of Dane County, Wisconsin. “ Koshkonong” 
will bring something “new” to the readers, and impress them with the 
fine scholarship exhibited in its preparation. 
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some Indian word, assumes that they must be related. The fact 
that the two are not exactly alike appears to cause no qualms. 
Similarity may easily be converted into identity—in fact, it is 
part of the game to ignore inconvenient differences. Here are some 
explanations of this kind which have been given for the name 
“ Koshkonong ”: 


Probably a corruption of gwaskwaning (jumping), pr. gwash-kwau-ning. 


Some Indians pronounce the syllable wa like 0, so they might have pro- 
nounced the word goshkoning.1 


Possibly refers to “ Koshkosh””—a hog.” 
By Potawatomi interpretation, “ What he kept for himself.” * 


Thiebau, the old French trader, and early settler at Beloit, told me 
that the name Koshkonong was of Winnebago derivation, and means 
“the place where we shave;” as when he and another trader first came 
into the country, they left their razors at the lake, and would travel around 


among the Indians trading for furs; but when they wanted to shave, 
they returned to their headquarters at the lake.* 


One other attempt, though it shows much better knowledge of 
language, still distorts the word so as to make the explanation fit: 


The Algonquin terminals indicating the place where, or region of, 
are ang, eng, ing, ong, ung. And this terminal found in the word Kosh- 
konong shows that it is Algonquin and not Winnebago. If the syllable 
“Koshk” is changed to“ Ki-ashk” the word would then be Ki-ashk-en-ong, 
meaning the place of gulls. Here must have been a large lake or marsh 
frequented by gulls from earliest times, of sufficient importance to warrant 
a name, and this long before the advent of the white men.® 


The trouble with this kind of etymologizing is that even if 
some of the authors were writing with tongue in cheek, all treat 
words as if they might change their forms at any time without 
making much difference in the meaning. They leave out of account 
the laws of language, and sometimes they do not even attempt 
to show any appropriateness of meaning in their guesses. Because 
of these distortions, such explanations cannot be accepted. 

The explanation most widely accepted today is that Koshkonong 
means “the lake we live on.” This comes ultimately from an 


1 Chrysostom Verwyst, “‘ Geographical Names... Having a Chippewa Origin,” Wis 
consin Historical Society, Collections, 12:392 (1892). 


* Anon., in Wisconsin State Historical Library, File of Geographical Names. 

3 Milwaukee Journal, Feb. 21, 1932. 

*I. T. Smith, “ Early Settlement of Rock County: A Journal, November 26, 1835- 
May 26, 1836." Wisconsin Historical Society, Colls., 6:424 (1872). 


°W. H. Wheeler, “‘ Indian Nomenclature,” Beloit Daily News, Sept. 16, 1921. 
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article by Joshua Hathaway, written in 1849 and published in the 
first volume of the Wisconsin Historical Society’s Collections: 


Kosh-ko-nong, or more properly, Kosh-kaw-a-nong, (third syllable 
unaccented), signifying “the lake we live on,” was for many weeks, the 


lurking place of the families of Black Hawk’s warriors, in the troubles 
of 1832.8 


As the earliest attempt at an explanation this deserves attention, 
but unfortunately, “ Koshkonong” cannot be so translated. Hath- 
away has evidently been misled. If we examine the probable source 
of his information, the early maps, his error becomes clear and 
it is an understandable one. Apparently he jumped to a conclusion 
which the maps seemed to justify. 

The earliest map known to include the present Lake Koshkonong 
is John Farmer's “ Map of the Territories of Michigan and Ouis- 
consin,” 1830. This map, though it shows the lake, does not 
name it, but labels it with the phrase “the L. we live on.” The 
next map (Tanner’s, 1833), evidently based on Farmer's, alters 
this label slightly, but perhaps significantly, to “L. we-live-on.” 
The omission of “the” and the hyphenation of “we-live-on” do 
make the label look more like a name, and we may suppose that 
Hathaway (or somebody else) seeing one or both of these maps, 
and knowing that the lake was called “ Koshkonong ” (for records 
of this go back to 1820), simply put the two together and as- 
sumed that the phrase was a translation of the Indian word.’ Once 
printed in an authoritative publication this explanation gained 
currency, to which the county histories added, and today, though 
wrong, it has become virtually established by repetition. 

Hathaway's statement, besides, implies that “ the lake we live on” 
was a designation given by Black Hawk’s warriors in 1832. But 
since Farmer's map has it in 1830 this cannot be correct. The 
phrase may have nothing at all to do with the Indians, but may 
just as well refer to the camp of the white men who later made the 
map. It is exactly the kind of notation that might be made on a 


manuscript map and be transferred to the printed map made 
from it. 
¢P. 118. 


™Smith, ‘Rock County,” quoting Thiebeau, says, ‘‘ The Pottawatamies had a village 
on the east side, and their name signified ‘the lake we live on.’” Perhaps Farmer's in- 
formation came from them. Still, the phrase is not a translation of ‘‘ Koshkonong.”’ 
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Applications of the Name 


In interpreting the evidence from early maps and accounts one 
should remember how names were given, particularly to geo- 
graphical features. An Indian tribe might know thoroughly the 
territory within which it ranged, and some of the border regions; 
but in general its members were likely to be vague (according 
to map makers’ notions) about the broader geographical picture. 
An Indian might speak of high mountains or great rivers to the 
west or north without understanding the system of range and 
spurs or of main stream and tributaries. For that matter, the white 
man has not always been sure which he is to call the main stream or 
range, since he has usually known part of the system before know- 
ing it all, and has therefore given names or adopted them on as- 
sumptions that later turned out to be wrong. There is no reason 
why, for example, the Missouri should not be considered the 
true source of the Mississippi, if the longest of the source streams 
is the “right” one. Since a stream was primarily a means of 
travel and transport, the broader, more navigable parts were 
likely to be known first, and a name applied to a stream often did 
duty for its tributaries before they were individually named. At 
the same time a large tributary might acquire a name of its own 
without reference to its part in a larger system. Then these names 
might conflict later. 

When white explorers and map makers came along, they could 
gain from the Indians a fair notion of what to expect, but what 
with difficulties of language and the limitations of the Indians’ 
and their own knowledge they made many mistakes. It is most 
instructive to compare a series of early maps and to notice the 
gradual increase in accuracy and detail as the region becomes 
better known and the map making more careful. Many of the 
early mistakes come from the engravers, who misread the manu- 
script maps or placed names on the wrong features. For example, 
the tributaries of the Wisconsin River are often misnamed on 
early maps: Finley's (1826) places “Black Earth River” too far 
north; Chandler’s (1829) on the contrary places “ Duck Cr.” 
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where Black Earth Creek belongs—that is, too far south; Mitchell 
(1835) follows Finley, but having displaced Black Earth Creek, 
he also displaces “ Cheepee R.” which belongs next below it, and 
puts it too far to the north. This kind of serial displacement is a 
common occurrence; this instance of it is not corrected till Jud- 
son’s map (1838), and Tanner’s (1839). 


Spelling Variants of “ Koshkonong” and Their Applications 


Spelling Application Date Source 
1. Kus-kou-o-nog § Winnebago village 1820-22 Morse (see foot- 
and Lake Koshkonong note 8) 
2. Coscoenage Indian village 1823 Tanner, map of 
Illinois 
3. Goosh ke-Hawn Yahara River 1828? Farmer, MS map 
4. Coscahdédenah Yahara River 1829 Chandler, map 
5. Goosh-ke-hawn Yahara River | 1830 Farmer, printed 
map 
6. Coshconong Winnebago village 1830 Farmer, printed 
near Beaver Dam; map 
Lake Koshkonong 1835 Mitchell, map 
7. Gooskehawn Yahara River 1833 Tanner, map 
8. Kishkanon Lake Koshkonong 1833 Survey, town of 
Albion 
9. Kuskonong Koshkonong Creek 1833 Survey, town of 
Christiana 


10. Kushkawenong Lake Koshkonong 1833 Survey, town of 
Porter (Rock Co.) 
11. Koskonong Koshkonong Lake 1834-55 12 maps: Burn- 
and Creek ham, Featherstone- 
haugh, Burr, Mor- 
rison, Judson, Suy- 
dam, Cram, Jervis, 


Greeley, etc.; 

Doty’s letter. 
12. Kushkanong Koshkonong Lake 1835—39 5 maps: Territor- 
and Creek ial, Illinois and 


Wisconsin, Hin- 
man, Tanner, 


Suydam. 

13. Kuskanong Lake Koshkonong 1836 Suydam, map 

14. Koshkanong i Koshkonong 1838 Taylor, map 
Outlet 

15. Kuskenong Lake Koshkonong 1838 Abel, map 

16. Koshkonong Koshkonong Lake 1844,etc. Doty, map; etc. 
and Creek 

17. Koskonon Lake Koshkonong 1844 Haraszthy, account 


18. Kosh-kaw-a-nong LakeKoshkonong 1849 Hathaway map 
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All such matters must be kept in mind when we come back 
to Koshkonong. This name was applied to more than one specific 
feature, and perhaps generally to a region. The accompanying 
list gives all the important occurrences of it up to 1850, with the 
dates, sources, variant spellings, and various applications. The out- 
line map shows the features which have borne this name, and other 
names which they have borne. 

“Koshkonong” was evidently first applied to a Winnebago 
village, from which it passed to the lake on which the village lay. 
In his Report to the War Department concerning his trip into 
southwest Wisconsin during the summer of 1820, on which he 
gathered information about the local Indians from “Mr. Law, 
and other gentlemen, Indian traders,” Dr. Jedidiah Morse wrote: 

On Rock river and its branches they [the Winnebago] have fourteen 
villages, one of which, the largest, the lowest down Rock river, three 
hundred miles by water from its mouth, is called Kwus-kou-o-nog.... 
Their village is on the west side of a Lake of the name of their village, 
six miles long by three wide....On this lake are three other Winnebago 
villages.® 

Two map makers corroborate the existence of a village by this 
name on the Rock River (though neither shows it as being on a 
lake). Tanner (1823) labels it “Coscoenage” and locates it in 
the Indian territory below the present northern border of Illinois. 
Farmer (1830) labels it “Coshconong Village” and places it at 
about the present location of Beaver Dam. Thus (assuming that 
Morse’s “three hundred miles” is correct, which suits the location 
of the present Lake Koshkonong) Tanner has put it too far down 
stream, and Farmer too far up. But both do recognize the village, 
indicating very likely that # was first to bear the name, which was 
secondarily extended to the lake. 

The fact that the village is said to be of Winnebago Indians, 
while the name turns out to be Algonquian—a different language 
family entirely—probably means no more than that the white 
men got their information from Algonquians—the Fox, Ojibwa, 
or others who also held the Rock River Valley. This would be 
nothing unusual. The name “ Winnebago” itself is not from the 


8A Report to the Secretary of War of the United States, on Indian Affairs... (New 
Haven, 1822), Appendix, 59. 
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Winnebago language, but from Ojibwa. The Winnebago called 
themselves “ Hochungara”; but the white man learned about them 
from the Ojibwa, and therefore used the Ojibwa’s name for them. 

Farmer also had a manuscript map however (1828? )*® on which 
this name is surprisingly placed upon the present Yahara River: 
“Goosh ke-Hawn or R. of the 4 lakes.” The difference in spell- 
ing will be discussed later; here it is more important to wonder 
whether this was a correct application—that is, one made by the 
Indians—or whether Farmer was somehow mistaken. If this map 
is right, the Yahara River must earlier have been called the 
“Koshkonong.” If not, the name has been misapplied, and may 
have belonged where it does today, on Koshkonong Creek, which 
parallels the Yahara, and flows into Lake Koshkonong. 

The first possibility gains some support from Chandler's map 
(1829) which labels the Yahara “Cos ca hé e nah,” using a 
spelling different from Farmer’s, though apparently of the same 
language source. However, the second possibility has just as good 
support from maps, and seems more logical. If any stream were 
to be called “Koshkonong,” it would most likely be the one 
closest to Lake Koshkonong and Koshkonong Village. Reading 
our map from east to west we see that Koshkonong Creek, the 
Yahara River (earlier called “Catfish Creek”) and Badfish Creek 
run more or less parallel. When we learn that “Badfish” and 
“Catfish” are alternative translations of the Ojibwa name for 
this creek, Man-ameg, it becomes plausible that we have here an- 
other instance of “serial displacement,” like that mentioned above 
for the tributaries of the Wisconsin. This is supported by both 
Farmer’s map of 1830 and the government surveyors’ maps of 
1833. It looks as though Farmer, or his source, mistakenly put 
“Goosh ke-Hawn,” which belonged on Koshkonong Creek, upon 
the stream next west (the Yahara), and therefore put its name 
(at that time “Catfish,” or alternately “Bad Fish”) on the 
stream next west.'° 


®In possession of the State Historical Society Library. 
1 Saunders Creek actually intervenes between Koshkonong and Catfish, but it is so small 
that the early map makers left it unnamed, and usually unmarked. 
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The surveyors, in 1833, met this confusion and cleared it up, 
but not without some difficulty of their own. The survey of the 
town of Albion labels Koshkonong Creek “White Water Cr.,” 
that of the town of Dunkirk labels the Yahara “ Catfish Cr.,” and 
that of the town of Christiana first uses “Kuskonong Cr.” cor- 
recting “ White Water Cr.” 1" Those which include the lake call 
it Koshkonong, though with various spellings. Thus, after 1833, 
the authority of the surveyors established “Koshkonong” for the 
lake and creek flowing into it, and “Catfish” for the Yahara. 
Later map makers, not realizing the common source of “Cat- 
fish” and “Badfish,” preserve both names, and so they last till 
today. “ Yahara” is a later (1854) arbitrary substitution for Cat- 
fish, but, though official, has never succeeded in ousting the latter 
from popular usage. 


Variant Spellings 


On examining early American place-names one is struck by 
the amazing variety of spellings in which the same name may 
be recorded. The Indians naturally gave a name their own 
dialectal pronunciations; or if it belonged to a language other 
than their own, they were likely to distort it somewhat. The white 
men who heard the name might be speakers of French, English, or 
some other language; they might hear more or less accurately and 
imitate the sounds more or less well; they might be careful and 
consistent spellers, or they might satisfy themselves with an ap- 
proximate rendering. These and other factors are responsible for 
the variety of early spellings, which in the course of time were 
sifted down until one became established by custom or official 
action. So with “Koshkonong”: it has had at least eighteen 
different spellings, of which the present was only the sixteenth 
to appear! 

Most of these spelling variants are found only once, and the 
most striking differences come at the early period. Once the sur- 


1 For further details about these names, see my Place-Names of Dane County, Wisconsin, 
Publications of the American Dialect Society, No. 7 (Greensboro, N.C., 1947). 
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veyors passed through this area (1833-36), their authority estab- 
lished the initial K (instead of G or C) and the final -omg rather 
than -on. The ending of the first syllable varied between s and sh 
till at least 1850; for a while “Koskonong” was definitely the 
favored form. The first person to use the present spelling, we may 
notice, was James D. Doty, in 1844. He had better luck with 
this name than with the name of the State, which he preferred to 
see spelled “ Wiskonsin” or “ Wiskonsan ”! 

Though “Koshkonong” has come to be the standard form to- 
day, the early variant spellings are not to be ignored. They may 
not all be éxact representations of what the Indians said, yet it is 
clear that a good attempt has been made to show this, and that 
they cannot be from the same Indian language. Taking only the 
last syllable, for the moment, we see that their spellings fall into 
three groups: those ending in -g or -ge (numbers 1 and 2 in the 
list), those ending in -4 or having nothing at all after the » 
(numbers 3, 4, 5, and 7), and those ending in -mg or -m (numbers 
6, 8, and those following). These differences, as it turns out, 
correspond strikingly with phonetic differences between the Al- 
gonquian languages which were used in this region in the early 
eighteen-hundreds; thus it looks as if the first group are from 
Potawatomi or Fox (in which the word would have ended with 
a stop plus a nasal), the second group from Menomini (which 
would have ended with -/ plus a stop, with the stop lost in final 
position, as here), and the third group from Ojibwa (which would 
have ended with a nasal plus a stop: -mg). The first group were 
evidently recorded by speakers of English; the -g and -ge would 
not otherwise represent stops. Number 4 is a relatively careful 
rendering, which number 3 seems also to be trying to render 
though less successfully, leaving off the final -) (an easy sound to 
miss). Numbers 5 and 7 are map imitations of number 3. The 
third group, representing Ojibwa, furnished the form that be- 
came “standard.” This not surprising when we recall that the 
ending -omg was already familiar to the whites from the East, and 
that they made contact with the Ojibwa more frequently than 
with some of the other local tribes. 
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Within the third group it will be noticed that numbers 10 and 
18 are four-syllabled. These represent the longer form which 
the Indians used, whereas the others represent their regular con- 
traction to three syllables. The first and second groups represent 
only the uncontracted form. If, as its ending indicates, num- 
ber 4 is Menomini, it is not divided correctly; the second ¢ 
should end the first syllable, and the -ahde- is probably intended 
to represent -awi-. 

As to the variation between s and sh in the first syllable, this 
is a result of the necessity of recording in our alphabet. We 
recognize these two sounds as different, whereas in the Indian 
languages in question they are insignificant variations—the dif- 
ference is not phonemic. The Indians might make the sound 
anywhere from dental to alveolar position in the mouth without 
affecting its meaning; but speakers of European languages, used 
to distinguishing s from sh, recorded it now one way, now the 
other, despite its making no difference in the Indian. The fact 
that sh became the correct English spelling is therefore not due 
to etymology, but to chance, or some unknown factors of choice. 
In all Indian versions of this name the accent or stress came on 
the second syllable; in English usage it has come to be stréssed 
on the first syllable, no doubt under the influence of the normal 
pattern of English. 


Meaning of the Name 


It has been pointed out so far that none of the former explana- 
tions of “Koshkonong” can be accepted. Many are fantastic, 
and even the most widely accepted apparently arose from an error 
in reading a map. However, our evidence shows that the name 
was known to the whites before 1820, that it was applied first 
to a Winnebago village and thence to the lake on which the 
village was, and that it was next applied to the creek flowing into 
that lake from the north, though several early map makers shifted 
it to the stream next west, which shift the government surveyors 
rectified. From the early spellings it has been shown to be clearly 
an Algonquian word, represented in at least three languages of 
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this family, and adopted ultimately in the Ojibwa form by the 
whites; thus it cannot have been the Winnebago’s name for their 
village any more than “Winnebago” is their name for them- 
selves. Analyzing the Ojibwa form kackawanung (pronounced kash- 
ka-wa-nung) we get: kack = shut in, close in; -awan- = fog; ung 
= place, the whole phrase meaning “where there is heavy fog,” 
“where it is closed in by fog,” or “a sheltered place behind a 
windbreak (where fog might remain).”’* This would certain- 
ly suit the region of Lake Koshkonong, and specifically a spot 
chosen for a village beside the lake. News of this place came to 
the whites from several sources, but the most influential proved 
to be the Ojibwa, which the surveyors used, giving it their au- 
thority. Still the spellings varied for many years, but eventually 
(whether by design or accident we do not know) the spelling first 
used by James D. Doty won the widest acceptance and became 
established. As the Indians were displaced, the name remained on 
the lake and creek, rather than the village, and from the creek 
it was extended to the prairie through which it flowed, and to the 
various other features which bear it today. 


22 The interpretation of this name and the identification of the dialect I owe to the 
Rev. James A. Geary, of Washington, D.C., who has also consulted about them with his 
Indian informant, Harry Lincoln, of Tama, Iowa. 




















The Douglas County Historical 
Society and Museum 
By VIVIEN G. DUBE 


city itself. Superior was founded in 1854, and the earliest 

record of a historical society is found in its first newspaper, 
the Superior Chronicle. The issue is dated June 12, 1855, and 
reads: “ The citizens of Douglas County in September last organized 
a historical society choosing Colonel R. B. Carlton, the oldest resi- 
dent at the Head of the Lakes, as president.” One of the main 
objects of this society was the gathering and preserving of the 
historical material relating to this region. Although there are 
some illusions to this early historical society in the press, no 
records of it have been preserved, and it apparently passed into 
oblivion during the panic of 1857, when its full impact was felt 
in Superior. In that year the population of Superior dwindled 
from 2,500 to scarcely 500. 

The next organized effort to start a historical society was in 
September, 1902. The meeting was held in the old Superior Hotel, 
then called the West Superior Hotel. Most of the prominent 
early settlers were present. Many of them were also members of 
the Old Settlers Association, and an effort was made to interest 
all in this group to join with them. Articles of incorporation were 
drawn up and by-laws adopted. The Rev. James R. Smith, who 
was at that time pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, was 
elected president. W. H. Webb, prominent in real estate circles, 
was vice-president. Clough Gates, who was associated with the 
Superior paper, was secretary, and W. B. Banks, president of the 


T= HISTORICAL society in Superior is almost as old as the 





Mrs. VIVIEN G. DUBE is the curator of the DOUGLAS COUNTY HIs- 
TORICAL Museum. The growth of this museum is amazing, and its 
history shows that cooperation, endless work, and great interest have 
made it a success. Not a little of the credit goes to its energetic and 
ingenious curator, Mrs. Dube, who has been with the museum for more 
than seven years. 
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First National Bank, was treasurer. On the advisory committee 
were Kirby Thomas, Henry S. Butler, and James Bardon. Mr. 
Gates is the only one of the group who is still living and is still 
active on the Superior Telegram staff. 

Their first annual meeting was held the following January. At 
that time, their president, the Rev. Mr. Smith, gave a very fine 
talk, outlining their aims and purposes. He said: “We are a 
small and unpretentious group, but I believe we are engaged in 
a very important work. It may be a thankless task just now. 
However, the time is coming when those, who succeed us here, 
will be grateful indeed for the work we may do in preserving old 
land marks and making accessible certain information that will 
be valuable as time goes on.” 

The general object and purposes of the society were laid down 
in its constitution: “To gather up either by way of loan, pur- 
chase or donation, original maps, records, books, pictures, docu- 
ments and relics of any kind, that may throw light upon and add 
to the interest of the early and continuous history of this city.” 

The organization grew in membership. They met at different 
places, sometimes in the homes and sometimes in public buildings. 
They met only once a year, however, and interest could not be 
kept up with so few gatherings. At each meeting papers were 
read on early historical subjects, but no real collection of docu- 
ments, papers, or objects was started. After four years the society 
lost interest and disbanded. 

It was not until the beginning of 1931 that interest was again 
revived in such a society. At this time Mrs. George Hawley and 
Mrs. Philip Stratton sponsored an effort to organize a society. They 
felt that many valuable historical articles were being sent away 
from Superior, because there was no place to show them. Their 
main object was to start a museum to house these precious relics, 
and they felt an active historical society would be the best way to 
accomplish this purpose. 

A meeting was called by these two women on January 14, 1931, 
at the Douglas County Courthouse. About fifteen were present, 
Mr. A. D. S. Gillett acting as temporary chairman. Dues were set 
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at $1.00 per member, and each person present agreed to solicit 
ten members, upon which the meeting adjourned. One other pre- 
liminary meeting was held on January 28, at which Mr. Henry 
Butler acted as chairman. Mr. John Bardon was elected president, 
and Mr. P. G. Stratton vice-president. 

The following month on February 3, 1931, this newly organized 
society had its first regular meeting. This is the society that is in 
existence today. Mr. Stratton presided. There were a number of 
officers and charter members of the 1902 historical society present, 
and they became the backbone of the organization. They all 
realized that the early residents of Superior were leaving this 
sphere too quickly, and soon there would be no one to explain 
the happenings of the early days and no one to care that certain 
things had happened. The names of the first settlers would soon 
be forgotten unless records were kept and the objects in use 
labeled and put on exhibition. 

It was a very enthusiastic meeting; every one was made a part 
of the membership committee, and through its efforts 159 per- 
sons joined, with dues at $1.00 per year. While the dues have 
always been kept at $1.00 a year, there are two other types of mem- 
bership in the organization: the sustaining members at $5.00 a year, 
and those who pay $25 for life memberships. 

The first officers in this organization were John Bardon, presi- 
dent, Philip Stratton, first vice-president, Mrs. George Newton, 
secretary, and Mrs. L. W. Beebe, treasurer. There were also nine 
other vice-presidents elected and an advisory board of three: Mrs. 
George Hawley, Mrs. Philip Stratton, and Mrs. William Ground; 
the first two are still members of this board. 

Like the 1902 organization, the members’ first interest was to col- 
lect and preserve the relics of the past, and their first question was 
where to house them if they got them. 

John Bardon, whose father was one of the very earliest settlers 
in Superior, having come here in 1854, was particularly interested. 
He always had been very historically minded and at an early age 
had started to collect Indian trophies, early farming tools, and 
various things the early settlers had brought with them. His 
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daughter, Mrs. John Cadigan, who still lives in Superior, says that 
their house, since the time she was a small child, had always been 
a collector’s paradise. Mr. Bardon had also kept all the old photo- 
graphs of early citizens, pictures of the first buildings, and old 
maps of this region. He was a good story teller and wrote down 
tales and anecdotes of the early happenings, both from his own 
experiences and as told by his father. 

He very generously offered the society all of his valuable relics 
if there was a place to keep them. They all felt that if the objects 
they had could be placed in view of other people, it would stimu- 
late interest and more objects would be obtained. 

The newly elected advisory board was given power to look up 
a place to house these relics, to purchase cases and have them 
painted and supplied with locks so that the exhibits would be in 
safekeeping and yet easy to view. This board decided that the 
proper place to have these exhibits would be in the courthouse. 
On the third floor hall of this building there was a large gallery 
with a splendid skylight and an open well where the marble stair- 
cases came up. Permission was given the society by the county 
board to use this space, and so the Douglas County Historical 
Museum was born. 

The courthouse was conveniently located and accessible to every- 
one. After the floor space was available, a search was made for 
cases, old and new. The committee went to every store house, 
attic, and basement of buildings and finally found ten old cases 
that could be used. Carpenter work had to be done to make them 
presentable. When funds were exhausted, the committee mem- 
bers chipped in a little more out of their own pockets to take 
care of the expenses. Andrew E. Anderson and his son Arvid 
offered to paint the cases free, as their contribution to the Museum. 

The following spring the cases were ready, and the articles 
collected to put in them. Many of the first contributions were 
rather crude and worthless, but they took whatever was offered 
in the hope that it would encourage others to bring their better 
things. 


Before the articles were put in the cases, permission was given 
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the Camp Fire Girls to exhibit a world fellowship display of 
articles loaned by people who had brought treasures and inter- 
esting things from their foreign homes. There were hand wrought 
silver and other lovely things from Sweden and Finland, embroideries 
and pottery from Italy, and heirlooms from Norway, Sweden, Pol- 
and, England, France, and Belgium. It was a beautiful exhibit 
and showed the real treasures of the town. It was hoped by this 
special exhibit various nationality groups would become interested 
and gradually loan their gifts or articles indefinitely or give them 
to the Museum. This opening lasted two days, beginning March 
27, 1931, and many persons came to view the display. After 
these pieces were taken out, the cases were filled with permanent 
gifts, the majority of the articles having been given by Mr. 
Bardon. Others were given or loaned by members who were 
interested in the Museum. 

The formal opening of the new Museum was April 14, 1932. 
The cases were filled, the articles catalogued, and every thing 
made ready for this great day. Considerable interest was shown 
in this new project by the people of Superior. It was open during 
the same hours as the courthouse, so that many persons had an 
Opportunity to see it. Those from the county who had business 
at the courthouse would use their waiting hours in looking at the 
many exhibits. Merchants of the city donated several cases, and 
the interest and exhibits increased. 

Every year a case or two was added to the Museum, and it be- 
came more and more popular. It was decided in 1934 to change 
the name of the society from the Superior Historical Society to 
the Douglas County Historical Society. It was felt that as long 
as the Museum was housed in a county institution, the county 
residents would feel more interested if it broadened its scope to 
include the entire area. 

In 1935 the finest and most valuable gift of all came to the 
society. A very well-known Superior photographer, David F. Barry, 
died. Mr. Barry had been a government photographer in Dakota 
for many years and knew all the Indians and officers before and 
after the Custer Massacre. His photographs of the Sioux Indians 
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were known all over the country. He also had many articles be- 
longing to these Indians that he had either bought from them 
or they had given to him. He had kept these articles in his little 
photograph studio in Superior. There were war clubs, beautiful 
beadwork, peace pipes, Indian utensils of every kind, and his very 
valuable Indian photographs. The historical society felt these 
should not leave Superior where they had been for forty years, 
and a hurried meeting of the board was called and an option was 
secured on the purchase of this exhibit from the Barry estate. Then 
the members of the society asked for donations from Superior 
citizens, and in two days the sum of money was raised to secure 
the exhibit and new cases to house them. So the valuable Barry 
exhibit became the property of the historical society. Mr. Barry 
had willed his photographs to Mr. W. K. Link of Superior, and 
his son donated them to the Museum, making a wonderful addi- 
tion to the collection. 

So the Museum kept growing. So many cases had been added 
and placed in the upper hallway of the courthouse that the men 
having offices in the courthouse and the board of supervisors and 
particularly the janitors were getting heartily sick of having the 
cases there. Then with the depression hitting Superior, all the 
courthouse space was needed for its many W.P.A. projects, so 
the problem was to find a permanent museum building. 

Mrs. A. A. Roth, a much interested early member of the his- 
torical society, generously offered her home as a permanent Museum 
for the county and city. This house was built by John W. Scott 
in 1892, when he was mayor of Superior, and is interesting in it- 
self as an example of fine architecture of the early nineties. The 
county board was approached on taking over this building for a 
Museum, and remodeling it through W.P.A. projects and helping 
in its yearly support. They finally decided to do this, and offered 
$1,000 for the buying of materials, the W.P.A. to do the work, 
and to also give $500 annually for the running expenses of the 
building, if the city would contribute $1,500 a year. The mayor 
and city council agreed to this plan. 

The work started in June, 1938, and the building was begun 
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to be transformed into a museum. Of course the original amount 
set aside did not begin to cover the expense of the project, and 
again the society’s house committee had to solicit the county and 
city for money to finish the undertaking. Another W.P.A. project 
was set up, and the building was finally finished in February, 1939. 
After this, the house had to be cleaned, plans made for housing 
the many exhibits in the new cases that had been built in the 
Museum, and the transporting of the cases from the courthouse 
to their new home. There were twenty-two cases now which had 
to be moved, and all of the packing and unpacking and arrange- 
ment of exhibits had to be done. This work was all carried out under 
the supervision of the house committee, Mrs. Philip Stratton, Mrs. 
A. A. Roth, and Mrs. H. A. Juneau. Mrs. George Hawley was 
chairman of the acquisition committee, and her work was also 
endless. 

Mr. Gerald Stowe, who had special training in museum work 
in Madison and Oshkosh, was hired as curator and was able to 
come in January to help pack the objects and direct the men in 
moving them and set up the new exhibits in the fine Museum 
that was now completed. After the building was ready, many 
new atticles started to pour in. Mr. Stowe took care of cataloging 
and placing them, and even helped build more cases. He planned 
many new scientific exhibits that had been lacking at the Museum. 
He also took charge of a “white collar” W.P.A. project that was 
housed in the Museum. 

This “white collar” project proved of great value to the 
Museum’s records. Old papers, diaries, and records of early Superior 
that had come to the Museum were typed by the W.P.A. workers. 
Many of these were then put in book form and bound by the 
W.P.A. book bindery. Duplicate copies of historical material com- 
piled by the W.P.A. project at the Superior Public Library were 
given to the Museum, which added to the value of its reference 
library. Early pictures of Superior and early newspapers were also 
taken care of by this group, and it is due to their work that the 
Museum has such a fine record of early Superior. The county was 
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very glad to have this place to house their W.P.A. workers, and 
the work for them to do. 

Finally the Museum was ready to open its doors to the public. 
A preview was given a few days before to the Douglas County 
supervisors, the city council, and officials and school officers and 
teachers from the city and county. Two groups of Camp Fire 
Girls were dressed in old costumes and acted as guides for this 
event. 

On February 27, 1939, the Douglas County Historical Museum 
had its grand opening for the general public. People came from 
every part of the city and county. The schools sent their classes 
for special work and for general tours. At the end of the first 
year, the curator reported there had been 14,000 visitors, and 
more than 100 classes who came for instruction or additional in- 
formation. Not only had there been a large attendance, but many 
additions were made to its exhibits and historical collections. 

The work of the historical society was not finished with the 
establishment of the new Museum. Annually the problem of its 
financing would come up, and during the first few years, members 
of the society’s board would have to meet with the city and county 
officials at their budget hearings to ask for money for continuing 
the Museum for the coming year. Often members of the society 
would have to go out in the county to homes of various county 
supervisors and plead with them to allow them an annual ap- 
propriation. 

In spite of its growth and popularity, there were still many 
persons who had never been inside its doors and felt it was an 
unnecessary expense. It has just been in the last six years that 
the idea has been sold to the officials to the extent that a budget 
appropriation for the Museum is deemed a necessity. It still has 
to be kept at a minimum, and every item is watched so that with 
the increased costs of other things, the Museum still keeps its 
budget at practically the original appropriation. Superior is not 
a wealthy community, and costs on things have to be scrutinized, 
but it is the general opinion of Superior citizens that the city is 
well paid for the little spent on the operation of the Museum. 
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Perhaps something more should be said about the activities and 
scope of the Museum at the present time. In the nine years since 
it has opened its doors, it has grown beyond all expectation in 
attendance, exhibits, activities, and popularity. It is opened every 
day except Saturday. Sunday afternoon has always been the biggest 
day, when families come in and spend the afternoon. There are 
seventeen rooms open to exhibits, and more than 30,000 articles 
on display. These exhibits are on many subjects. On the first 
floor hall is a collection of Mrs. Roth’s buttons, one room holds 
the famous Barry Indian Collection, another is devoted to a Chinese 
exhibit. One room has articles from various foreign countries. 
The dining room has a lovely china and glass exhibit. 

The office and library are also on the first floor and the very 
valuable files. The pictures, reference material, old books, and 
maps are of special value and interest to the historical society 
and research workers. The attached garage holds the traditional 
Paul Bunyan relics and early nautical and lumbering relics. It 
was due to the late John Bardon that there is such a fine collec- 
tion of these articles. 

The second floor has a Chippewa Indian exhibit, all the war 
cases from every war, the gun and sword cases, an early lighting 
exhibit, old musical instruments, children’s toys, school aids, and 
dolls. 

The third floor has a huge science room, with stuffed animals, 
geological displays, botanical exhibits, and so on. In the back 
room of the third floor is an interesting old pioneer room, con- 
structed of logs, containing a fireplace, and furnished with old 
furniture and objects used in pioneer days at the Head of the Lakes. 

In a town the size of Superior unless there was a constant 
change of exhibits people would not continue to come, so a plan 
was instituted to have several new exhibits each month. A large 
display case on the second floor, made from three closets, glassed 
on all sides, is the main center of interest. This case is changed 
each month with exhibits of every kind. Some attract the young, 
some the collector, and some the average adult. These exhibits 
are loan exhibits, sometimes a traveling exhibit, but generally 
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articles borrowed from people living in Douglas County. There 
are often old country exhibits from various nationality groups in 
Superior or the county. Sometimes exhibits are put in by different 
local clubs or organizations, or the schools use them for an ex- 
hibit. Various collectors often bring their collections. 

The art room, too, is changed each month. There are many 
local one-man-shows, sometimes a group of artists show together, 
and quite often there is an out-of-town exhibit. Here, too, the 
schools have a chance to exhibit during the year. Then there 
are several small cases, and here the hobbyist has a chance to 
exhibit his hobby, or precious small collections are loaned for 
display. 

There are three methods used in receiving articles or collections 
in the Museum. They may be given, placed on indefinite loan, or 
just loaned for a monthly display. It has been found that the 
majority of indefinite loans eventually become permanent gifts, 
and that many articles in the monthly displays are often given to 
the Museum. 

Because of these many changes which arouse enthusiasm and 
interest in the people, and the very fine publicity the newspaper 
gives the Museum on its special displays, the attendance has not 
waned throughout the years. There is always something new to 
see at the Museum, and so the people keep coming. 

A little about this attendance. It averages more than 10,000 
a year. Classes continue to make use of its facilities. More than 
100 classes from the county, city, and college come each year. It 
is also the privilege of any civic, patriotic, social, or church group 
to hold one meeting a year at the Museum. There are kitchen 
facilities, chairs, and space for at least fifty persons, and many 
meetings are held there during the year. This not only keeps up 
the interest and attendance at the Museum, but often adds many 
new gifts to its possessions. 

The Museum staff is small. There is one full-time curator, and 
then a couple, living at the Museum, look after the building and 
the fires and are there at all times. The woman devotes part of 
her time to helping with the office and case work and takes charge 
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in the curator’s absence. A man is hired one day a week to do 
the cleaning, and to take care of any extra cleaning and odd jobs. 
The complete cost to the city and county averages about $3,500 
a year, and I believe that everyone feels it is money well spent. 

A great deal has been said here of the Museum itself, because 
it has been the one big project of the Douglas County Historical 
Society, and it is still their main interest. The board of the society 
meets at the Museum once a month and helps with its manage- 
ment, guides its policies, and often contributes financially for the 
many little extra expenses that are not covered in the Museum’s 
budget. The society also has its annual meetings here. At the 
present time it is a small society, in fact it has never been very 
large, but the Museum is a splendid tribute to what a small group 
of historically minded earnest citizens can do if they have their 
hearts in it. If this little society can start and sponsor a Museum 
of this kind on such a small sum in a small town, any society 
can do the same. 

In closing a word should be said about the few who stand out 
particularly for their part in making this Museum a reality. There 
is Mr. John Bardon, who for years had been the collector and 
generous giver of what he had not only in relics, but of his rich 
historical memoirs. Then there are Mrs. George Hawley and 
Mrs. P. G. Stratton who worked tirelessly for many weeks and 
months in their planning of the Museum, and Mrs. A. A. Roth 
who so generously gave her home for the Museum. Miss Anna 
Butler should also be mentioned for all her generous and lovely 
gifts and exhibits. Tribute should be paid to the many officers 
and presidents who have given so generously of their time and 
interests to the Museum. Dr. Omar Loop, now president, has 
proved to be very enthusiastic and helpful in his guidance. Mrs. 
G. H. Winsor has served as treasurer for many years, and Mrs. 
Elmer Palo has been a faithful secretary and a willing worker. 
There are many others who have also given of their time and 
patience. But certainly it has been very much worth-while, and the 
Museum is a grand monument to those first pioneers of Superior 
who gathered together to preserve the relics of the past. 











Documents 
A Visit to Wisconsin in 1843 


Edited by NiLs WILLIAM OLSSON 


INE LAKE is the site of the first Swedish colony to be settled 
Pp in the Midwest. To this attractive region in 1841 came the 

highly educated Gustaf Unonius with his bride, Charlotta 
Ohrstrémer. He had known Polycarpus von Schneidau, the subject 
of the document following, for many years in Sweden and was 
greatly surprised to meet him unexpectedly in the Pine Lake 
wilderness. The former Swedish army officer, his wife, and brother- 
in-law were asked to spend the night in the small Unonius cabin. 
The unhappy Mrs. von Schneidau grew hysterical and mistook a 
bearded shoemaker at the Unonius cabin door for a bandit. The 
insecurity of a latch instead of a lock and a severe rainstorm dur- 
ing the night terrified her. The disillusionment and irritation of 
the von Schneidaus over their New World prospects were at first 
recorded as a mixture of comedy and tragedy by Unonius. After 
residing at the latter’s cabin for several weeks, however, Mrs. von 
Schneidau responded to Charlotta’s friendliness and helped care 
for her when she became ill, assisted with the housework, and 
even conversed with the “ bandit”-shoemaker, who was living with 
Unonius. The visitors soon were able to buy a place of their own, 
but they suffered great hardship during the severe winter in their 
poorly constructed cabin, later replaced by a more substantial one. 
It is from the Unonius Memoirs that one learns a little of the 
manner in which the von Schneidaus lived, during their brief stay 
in this Swedish colony. 


A proper observance of the arrival of the Pine Lake colonists 





MR. OLSSON, who has edited this Document, is the Executive Secretary of 
the Swedish Pioneer Centennial Association, Inc., with offices in Chicago. 
He received this manuscript with permission to publish from Mrs. Phineas 


Prouty of Los Angeles, California, a granddaughter of Captain von 
Schneidau. : 
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was delayed by the war, but this year will see appropriate cere- 
monies, attended by an official delegation from Sweden, in the 
major centers of Swedish colonization in the country. These ob- 
servances are being coordinated and arranged through the Swedish 
Pioneer Centennial Association. 

Appropriate to the occasion is the publication of this narrative 
which was written in May, 1893, by Sarah Freeman Clarke of 
Marietta, Georgia, to Mrs. Paulina Jerome,’ the daughter of the 
von Schneidaus.” 

Miss Clarke writes in her introduction to the narrative: “It is 
just fifty years since that memorable visit to Pine Lake that I so 
well remember. If I am not mistaken, it will be of deep interest 
to you, for you can not have known much of these early times, 
which were so trying to your dear father and mother. 

“T have often told the story and I remember, too, Mary Howitt 
who was very fond of your country, and who translated the novels 
of Fredrika Bremer. She was deeply interested and wanted to 
write it out but I would not allow anyone to do that, reserving 
the right for myself and for you.” 


IT WAS IN 1843 THAT I with my mother and my friend Miss Fuller® 
went to spend the summer in Chicago and Milwaukee, where my 
brothers were lately established in business. We went first to Chicago 
and my brother William who lived there took us on a delightful 
excursion over the flowery prairies, himself driving us with his own 
horses and what we called a prairie wagon. I will not say more of 
this fresh and charming experience but pass to our visit in Milwaukee 


1The story of Polycarpus von Schneidau and his career in America has been told by 
Victor O. Freeburg in ‘‘ A Lieutenant and His Lady,” in the American Swedish Montbly, 
November, 1941. According to Mr. Freeburg, Paulina von Schneidau was born in Chicago, 
March 3, 1846. She married Eugene Murray Jerome in Chicago, July 1, 1867. 

Sarah F. Clarke (1808-96) opened the Franklin Lending Library in 1882 at her resi- 
dence in Marietta. Through her continued efforts funds were raised, a lot was purchased, 
and the Sarah Freeman Clarke Library was opened to the public on October 26, 1893. 
See Sarah B. Temple, The First Hundred Years...Cobb County, Georgia (Atlanta, 1935), 
435-36. 

2 John Carl Frederick Polycarpus von Schneidau was born in Kisa, Ostergétland, Sweden, 
February 26, 1812, the son of Captain Johan Henrick von Schneidau and Baroness 
Antoinetta Elizabeth Cronhielm. He entered military service and as lieutenant in the 
King’s Guard was appointed to Charles XIV’s General Staff in 1838. After marrying 
Carolina Jacobsson, the daughter of a Stockholm merchant, May 4, 1842, he resigned his 
commission and came to America in the fall of 1842. 

% Margaret Fuller, Marchioness Ossoli (1810-50), American writer and lecturer, author 
of Summer on the Lakes in 1843 (Boston, 1844). 
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where my brother Abraham lived. He too wished to show us some of 
the beauties of Wisconsin and proposed a three days’ excursion to 
the lake country. This is a region about thirty miles west from 
Milwaukee, where [there] are forty lakes within a circle of ten miles. 
This is called oak openings, being hills with scattered oaks and the 
lakes lying among them. We were to have a carriage which held the 
party, spend one day on the road, one day among the lakes, and one 
day to return to Milwaukee. The difficult question was, where should 
we spend the nights, as there were no houses of entertainment of 
any kind where we were going. It chanced that my brother met Dr. 
Castleman, a friend of his, one day in Milwaukee. Dr. Castleman 
lived in this lovely country, and with true western hospitality imme- 
diately invited our party to pass the two nights at his house.* 

This offer we gladly accepted though when we saw his house we 
perceived that our hosts meant to give up their own beds in our 
favor, for we would require at least three beds, being five in number, 
as my brother Sam was also with us. It was, however, too late to 
withdraw our visit, though it might be very difficult for our hosts. 
The carriages, horses and driver found other quarters. In the evening 
Dr. Castleman was telling my brothers what route to take the next 
day so as to see the most of the beautiful country. He said, “ By the 
by, you must call on Captain Schneidau at Pine Lake, as he has some 
pictures, Rembrandts, I think he told me.” and added, “ He will be 
very glad to see you.” This was something remarkable, indeed. Rem- 
brandts to be spoken of so lightly as in the possession of a dweller 
in the forest. Of course we did not believe them to be genuine, for 
at that time and for long years afterward there was no such thing 
in any of our cities, no collection of pictures in the United States, that 
could boast of a Rembrandt. At Pine Lake we found the house that 
had been described to us. It was a neat house of squared logs, a house 
of two rooms, with no fences or out buildings, so we drove at once 
to the door. A beautiful woman appeared there. We told her why 
we had come. She looked surprised and said in imperfect English “I 
do not think my husband has any pictures, but if you will come in, 
he will be glad to see you. He cannot come to you as he is lame.” 
We had been told that Capt. and Mrs. Schneidau were from Sweden, 
that was all we knew. We were taken by Mrs. Schneidau to the inner 


*Dr. Alfred L. Castleman (1807-77), a native of Kentucky, lived at Delafield at 
this time. He had located at Milwaukee as early as 1835, coming from Indiana. 
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room, which was the bedroom. Capt. Schneidau was seated by a table 
on which lay his books and a guitar. His leg rested on a chair. He 
was nicely dressed in cap and wrapper. He was very handsome with 
blue eyes and light hair and fair complexion and a clear, candid, 
intelligent expression. They were both of distinguished appearance 
and beauty. She was a brilliant dark Jewish beauty—in fact they had 
left Sweden because marriages between Jews and Christians were then 
prohibited. One thing I immediately noticed, was the extreme nicety 
of their way of living—a quality not usually found in log houses. 
Mrs. von Schneidau was dressed in a cheap print, a working dress, 
but her hair was so neatly dressed as if she had a maid to do it for her 
while her short sleeves for working showed her beautiful hands and 
arms. In fact she kept no servant and did all for her husband and 
herself. He told us how he had had a fall on ship board, and in that 
way injured his ankle, which never healed. They were now in their 
second year of residence in Wisconsin. They had been induced to 
come there by letters in the Stockholm newspapers, describing lands 
both fertile and cheap and perhaps not mentioning clearly the difficulties 
that settlers unused to the work must meet with. These letters were 
written by M. (!) Unonius® the pastor of a Swedish settlement in 
Wisconsin. Captain von Schneidau had sent money to this man with 
which to buy for him a home in this land of promise.6 When they 
arrived winter was not far off. The old log house on the place leaked 
and they were obliged to occupy it and to hire some of the neighbor- 
ing Swedes to build them a new house. Captain von Schneidau was 
unable with his lameness to do anything himself and he had very little 
money. When we inquired about the Rembrandts, he laughed and 
said that he had no other pictures than what we could see nailed to 
the wall of his bedroom. There was a row of small drawings in lead 
pencil, of the heads of some of his friends in Sweden, done by an 
artist friend before he left Stockholm as “Remembrances” and this 

® Gustaf Unonius (1810-1902) arrived with several companions at the Pine Lake site 
in 1841. After having been a lay preacher of a small Swedish church at Pine Lake, 
he became a candidate for the Episcopal Church Seminary, Nashotah House, January 18, 1844, 
after a group of seven Swedes from Pine Lake had applied for church membership. Unonius 
was the first graduate of Nashotah, being ordained for the diaconate by Bishop Jackson 
Kemper in March, 1845, and the priesthood in August, 1845. In May, 1849, Unonius 


founded the first Scandinavian Episcopal Church in Chicago known as the St. Ansgarius 
Church. He returned to Sweden in 1858. 


®Unonius writes in his Memoirs that Schneidau ‘bought a quarter section of land 
from an American,...and he could hardly have made a better choice or gotten greater 
value for his $200.” The cabin located near the road “was but a shanty.” Wésconsin 
Magazine of History, 19:304 (March, 1936) .—EDITORS. 
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word was easily mistaken by the doctor who had given us the informa- 
tion as to “Rembrandts.” My brother Samuel, who was a druggist 
and a good deal of a doctor, asked him about his case and learned 
that the cause of the wound not healing was probably some taint of 
scrofula in his blood. My brother on hearing this, offered to send him 
a remedy that he thought might relieve him and accordingly did send 
him a half dozen bottles of Sarsaparilla which proved very useful and 
was the first relief that had been found. Capt. von Schneidau had been 
taken to Milwaukee for advice, and that which he received was so 
unwelcome that he refused to make use of it. It was to have his foot 
amputated. After using the six bottles of Sarsaparilla that my brother 
had sent him, he sent for more and continued to take it, till he was 
perfectly well, and could walk as well as ever. But to return to the 
first winter of their residence. It was an uncommonly long and severe 
winter, snow six feet deep lying on the ground many months. During 
that winter and while the new house was being built, their first child 
was born. The only person to help the wife through this trying time 
was a Swedish woman, a neighbor. The men who were building the 
new house had to get their meals there. Mrs. von Schneidau got up 
from her confinement too soon. The excessive cold proved too much 
for the infant. It drooped from the first, though when the mother 
left the bed she “ put the baby in von Schneidau’s bosom to keep it 
warm.” But after a few days it seemed to be sinking. They tried a 
warm bath but it was evidently passing away. The father said, “ Lina, 
this little one has never been baptized, I will baptize it with the water 
of the bath.” He did so and the little one left them alone. We had a 
long conversation with husband and wife. Mrs. von Schneidau took my 
mother to the other room, which in its scrupulous neatness served for 
kitchen, parlor, and all other uses, she showed her the little arrange- 
ments for doing the work, where she kept her pail of water from the 
lake for coolness, and they became very confidential. She confided to 
my mother her intense anxiety to get away from the forest. Also that 
if her husband could regain the use of his leg and they could remove 
to one of the cities he could be a teacher of many things, of language, 
French, German and Swedish, of mathematics, for his military educa- 
tion included that knowledge, of fencing, gymnastics, the guitar and 
other accomplishments. We left them, deeply interested in this pair, 
so out of place, and apparently hopelessly so, and cast about for some 
way to help them, but the lameness of Capt. von Schneidau seemed to 
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make it impossible for them to move with any hope of bettering their 
condition. But we did not forget them. 

My mother had a plan of returning to Chicago the next year, as 
she owned a small house there, where we could make a home for my 
brothers. This we did the following summer. As soon as we were 
settled there, we learned from my brother in Milwaukee that Captain 
von Schneidau had recovered the use of his ankle, and was now quite 
well. We began to inquire among our acquaintances for pupils for 
him and soon secured a class in French, one in German and a position 
as a teacher of mathematics in a school. This we thought would do 
to begin with and wrote to them if they liked to make the attempt 
to earn a living in Chicago we would be glad to help them. The letter 
was given to Mrs. von Schneidau at the little Swedish church on Sun- 
day, and she promptly had a notice put up on the wall of the church 
that there would be an auction at their house the following Wednesday. 
They sold all of their movables but bed and blankets which they re- 
served for a purpose which will presently appear. They hired a man 
who owned a team of horses and an open wagon to take them to 
Chicago. The weather was now very cold as winter was near. With 
their trunks for seats and bed and blankets to keep them warm, they 
came in the open wagon to Chicago. 

My brother came home one forenoon and announced, “The von 
Schneidau’s have come to Chicago, they are at a hotel.” My mother 
immediately said to my brother “That will never do, pray go and 
ask them not to remain there, but come at once to us and pass a 
week, and we will find suitable lodgings for them.” So they came and 
dined with us the same day. They proved to be charming guests. 
Every evening we invited some of our neighbors and friends to meet 
them, so they formed acquaintance with many people. All were 
delighted with them. Mrs. von Schneidau was so delighted to escape 
from the forest that her spirits rose and her gaiety made her very 
acceptable in our little society. Capt. von Schneidau’s manners were 
perfect and his face expressed so clearly the presence of an honorable 
and upright character of sincerity and intelligence, and his manners, 
those of a self possessed gentleman, who confided in the good inten- 
tions of others, that everyone was immediately disposed in his favor. 
Being thus at home with them it was easy to see how trying and bitter 
must have been his disappointment in having brought his bride to a 
country so unsuited to their habits, for even if he had not been dis- 
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abled he could not have prospered in the work of a farmer, for which 
his life and education had unfitted him. It was true that the land was 
fertile and of trifling cost, but when you have said that you have 
said all. To use this advantage, a man must know how to work the 
land and must have assistance. Here the labor of others was im- 
possible to procure, for no man who could buy his land and work 
it himself would willingly work for another. Any man could enter 
a quarter section and by putting up a cabin and living on it, he 
gained the first right to buy it, and paid nothing till the government 
offered it for sale. Then if he had not the money to pay for it, he 
could easily borrow it, and give a mortgage on the land as security. 
Thus the laboring man had a decided advantage on the man who 
was not trained to work of cutting down trees or digging and plowing, 
and the care of cattle. Fortunately, Mrs. von Schneidau was full of 
spirit and courage, and kept her husband from despair by her cheerful 
temper and her capacity for resource in trouble. She amused us much 
with her anecdotes of their life in Wisconsin. As their money was 
rapidly dwindling she planned to get some cheap goods such as the 
neighboring settlers would buy and make a little shop in one corner 
of the house. Here her husband could sit and wait for customers while 
she was engaged in the house work. She said she was obliged to 
watch when a customer came in, “for her husband was so little 
commercial” that he would let the customer take the goods away 
without paying if he did not want to pay. He was so courteous that 
he could not refuse. She said it was like this. An Indian would come 
in and say, “Here is hat I want, Captain von Schneidau, I will 
take it and pay you when I get some money.” Her husband would 
reply, “ As you please,” in his polite way. Then she would rush in 
and say, “ You no pay de money. You no take de hat.” So she would 
make the Indian pay. One could easily understand that he was as 
little fitted for commerce as for farming. But he was successful as a 
teacher. That winter he did very well, and his wife earned money 
sewing. After they left us for lodgings, they used to be with us a 
good deal and seemed to feel our house like a home to them. They 
would often drop in for a cup of coffee after dinner, which they knew 
we were glad to see them coming in for, at any time. While they 
were staying with us we asked them if they played cards. “Oh yes,” 
said your mother laughingly. “At Pine Lake I played cards for my 
coo (cow) and won it,” she said with glee. One day your father came 
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in with a copy of Longfellow’s poems, in which he had found a 
translation of “ The Children of the Lord’s Supper” by Tegnér,’ and 
he read it to me with much enthusiasm, that I might know how 
beautifully a Swedish poet could write. Chicago at that time was a 
small place, perhaps of ten thousand inhabitants and there were really 
not many persons who cared to study French or German, so the 
classes fell off and our friend was obliged to try something else. He 
took a class in fencing and one for ladies’ gymnastics. This last excited 
the people much. For ladies to jump around a room, climb ladders 
and swing by their arms under the direction of a man was such a new 
thing that many people thought it improper. Of the two leaders of 
fashion, one advocated it as healthy exercise and the other, a stout 
lady, opposed it as unbecoming. Two parties were formed, your 
father’s friends including myself, placed ourselves under his direction 
and learned to jump and climb as well as we could. It became so 
popular that the stout leader of fashion gave in and joined us and 
was soon near the top of the room, in a way that astonished all be- 
holders. But the difficulty was that people soon tired of these diversions. 
“There is one thing, Captain von Schneidau,” said my mother, “ that 
the Chicago people will never tire of, and that is dancing. Now if 
you would teach dancing and have balls, you would have as many 
pupils as you would want.” He looked a little doubtful and surprised. 
He said, “ Perhaps I should not like to have my friends in Sweden 
think that I had become a teacher of dancing.” He looked thoughtful, 
but presently he said, “But after all it is honest, and why should I 
object?” and he took it into consideration and filled out his spare time 
with classes in dancing, and as my mother had prophesied, they did 
not tire of dancing. Then he arranged balls, and the tickets sold fast 
enough and it proved very profitable and he managed everything with 
such grace and ease and everybody enjoyed the fortnightly balls very 
much. 

In the second spring a company was formed to send him to Lake 
Superior to find a copper mine, as military mining had been part of 
his education. He went, he found a mine and secured it, but it was 
found so costly to work it, that the company decided to do nothing 
more about it. The last thing he tried proved most successful and 
permanent of all and this was making daguerreotypes. He did very 


TEsaias Tegnér (1782-1846), well-known Swedish poet and bishop, author of the 
epic poem Frithjofs Saga (1825). 
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well with this and his courteous manners no doubt helped him to 
success. 

My brothers used to say that in contact with the rude people such 
as he was compelled to meet, his perfect courtesy always told and the 
roughest men were tamed by something so unusual. 

About this time my mother and I left Chicago to return to the East. 
It was before your birth. I never saw your mother again and only 
once your father. He came to New York to see Ericsson,* his com- 
patriot and consult him about some of the mysteries of the then new 
art of daguerreotyping. And he came to Cambridge where we were 
then living, to see us once more. You know the rest. Your mother’s 
death ® and your visit to Sweden with your father followed. I re- 
member Mrs. Sheldon brought you to Newport. You were then ten 
or twelve years old I should think. I have often had occasion to 
observe how a trifling circumstance that seems a mere accident, leads 
to unexpected results that could not have happened without that 
trifle which proved a pivot on which a destiny turned. Such was our 
visit to Pine Lake and the pivot was Dr. Castleman’s mistake about 
Rembrandt. Without that we should not have stopped at the door 
of the house where we found your father and mother, and the conse- 
quence of that visit was that we were able to open a way of escape 
for them out of that place where they were so imprisoned. My 
brother will add a little to this attempt to make you acquainted with 
the early life of your parents in this country, and I hope I have 
succeeded in showing you how much we loved and respected them 
both. 

With love, 
SARAH FREEMAN CLARKE 


8 John Ericsson (1803-89), Swedish-American inventor and engineer, developed screw 
propeller and chiefly known as designer and builder of the ‘‘ Monitor.” 

® Mrs. Carolina Jacobsson von Schneidau, born in Stockholm, April 27, 1810, died in 
Chicago, August 18, 1855. 
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Grass Roots-History. By THEODORE C. BLEGEN. (University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, 1947. Pp. x, 266. $3.00). 

The latest book by the former superintendent of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, now for some years professor of history and gradu- 
ate dean at the University of Minnesota, is a cogent brief for the study 
of history from the bottom up instead of from the top down, that is, 
for the fundamental importance of local and regional history. “ Region- 
alism is not cultural separatism. It is not the doctrine of every region 
for itself. Its essence...is a creative concern with the development 
of the region to its maximum for the cultural strength of the 
nation. ... Provincialism, as Helen Clapesattle has said, ‘ sees the world 
in the locality’s own image’.... Regionalism reverses the process, to 
view the region in relation to the nation and the world” (p. 12). 
This doctrine of regionalism, which recalls the pioneering of our 
own Frederick Jackson Turner, propounded by a historian who in 
point of view, scholarship, and urbanity is obviously one of the chief 
successors of Professor Turner, falls pleasantly on the ear at this 
time, when the States of the Upper Mississippi Valley have begun to 
celebrate the centennials of their statehood. 

The author draws his illustrations—his “preaching” is that of 
example rather than of precept—from the two fields of research in 
which he has worked: Norwegian immigration and the history of the 
Upper Midwest. Indeed there is probably a Minnesotan flavor about 
the very title of the book, for, according to Mencken’s Supplement I, 
the locution “ grass-roots” seems to have been brought into our 
language by the Farmer-Labor Party about 1920. The jacket of the 
book conveniently lists the more important grass-roots materials the 
author draws upon: diaries and letters, songs and ballads of the im- 
migrants and pioneers (catchily translated by the author from the 
Norwegian), every-day speech, and newspaper advertisements. And 
it is pleasing to note that the author appreciates the politeness, yes, 
the decency, of speaking of the immigrant Norwegian settlers as Nor- 
wegian Americans. It is a long time since Theodore Roosevelt pointed 
up the depreciation involved in hyphenating American citizens. How 
long shall we have to wait for the newspapers to catch on? 

The seventeenth and final chapter is a plea for cooperation in the 
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field of our national history. The requirements are stiff: an effective 
clearing house for significant questions and topics on which research 
should be forwarded (p. 249), a great central, national inventory of 
archives and MSS. (pp. 253-54), and a resolute effort to make the 
past significant for the present, to narrow the gap between the people 
and the scholars (p. 255). Indeed, “any really ‘valid and properly 
proportioned national synthesis,’...that will do justice to the abun- 
dant variety of American culture,” and enable us to understand our 
regions, will require the interpretative aid “of the novelist, poet, 
essayist, painter, musician, and sculptor, as well as of the historian 
and biographer” (p. 247). (Howard Mumford Jones, another in- 
fluential Midwesterner, now in the East, expresses the same thought 
in the Saturday Review of Literature for February 21, 1948, when he 
writes of those self-same “ practitioners of the arts” as by the nature 
of their calling “sensitive to register what I may call the barometric 
pressure of the spirit.”) The great synthesis, then, will not be made 
today or tomorrow. In the meantime each American historian may 
contribute what he can to the enterprise. 

It is a tribute to the singleness of purpose of the author that all 
but two of the seventeen chapters of this book appeared originally 
as addresses and articles over the two decades 1926-46 (pp. 257-59). 
The author tells the reader at the outset that “they make a whole 
and are presented to the public as such” (p. viii). He did not need 
to; the reader would have discovered that for himself. The format 
of the book is what one has learned to expect from the University of 


Minnesota Press. The index—the final courtesy of author to reader— 
is excellent. 


Madison G. C. SELLERY 


The Diary of James T. Ayers—Civil War Recruiter. Edited with an 
introduction by JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN. (Occasional Publications 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, Springfield, 1947. Pp. xxv, 
138, 3 plates. Not for sale). 

With the publication of this decidedly atypical diary, the Illinois 
State Historical Society resumes its occasional historical writings series 
interrupted by the late war. In keeping with its fine policy of selec- 
tion, the Illinois State Historical Society has not merely published 
another firsthand account of experiences in the Civil War but has 
presented a volume that throws new light on a hitherto dim feature 
of Union army organization and administration—Negro recruiting. 
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The diarist, James T. Ayers, an aging lay Methodist preacher from 
Illinois, joined the Union army in September, 1862, to help “Crush 
out the Rong.” Ayers was a little too old for active campaigning and, 
after about a year of service, he managed to find the one job in the 
army for which he was properly fitted by experience and aptitude— 
recruiting. The diary opens on December 28, 1863, when he re- 
ported at Stevenson, Alabama, eager to begin his proselyting among 
the recently liberated Negroes. 

Ayers found his new job more arduous and depressing than com- 
mon soldiering, but heroically managed to stick with it nearly a 
year. The fact that he received a fee from an unknown source for 
each recruit may have helped him endure. He met opposition on 
every hand and did not hesitate to report it to his diary in lucid detail. 
In the first place the liberators of the slaves, practically all of them— 
the soldiers, their officers, the men of the administration, and even the 
“Great Emancipator” himself were very reluctant to receive the 
services of the freed Negroes. The former masters and mistresses 
naturally also put obstacles in the recruiter's way. And the freedmen 
themselves, being understandably suspicious of the intentions of the 
loyal administration which did not offer them equal pay or service 
opportunities with the white soldiers, hung back. It is a tribute to 
man’s hope that 104,387 of them did join the Union forces. 

The gregarious Ayers’s greatest objection to his job was the im- 
paired social standing it cost him. His association with the former 
slaves excluded him from much of the society of his colleagues in the 
army and almost completely from that of the white residents of his 
recruiting area. “While by [my] Brother soaldiers and officers would 
occasionally meet a smile from Southern faces in Shape of Southern 
Women,” he laments, “ My Lot was sneers and Curses.” He eventual- 
ly made a happy contact, however, though he sacrificed a recruit to 
do it. After a lively argument with a comely widow bent on protect- 
ing her former slave from the evils of army life, he writes: “She 
is A Splendid Little Piece of Humanity in Shape of A Female, and 
gained her Point and saved the nigger. God bless the Little widow 
them Blue Eyes that little plump Rosy Cheek them Delicate Lilly 
white hands that Lady Like Smile that well Seasoned Christian Like 
spirit. Man would be A monster Could he Deny such an Angel as 
this.” 


In October, 1864, Ayers quit his recruiting job and went back to 
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Illinois to campaign for his idol, President Lincoln. Ecstatic over the 
outcome of the election, he rejoined the army as a common soldier 
determined to put an end to the rebellion once and for all. By the 
time he reached Savannah, however, having experienced the best the 
country had to offer in rail and water transportation, a little of his 
enthusiasm had worn off. He describes and approves the destruction 
wrought on Georgia and South Carolina by General Sherman’s forces, 
but was apparently too ill with dysentery to hit his usual writing 
stride again. The diary ends with Ayers encamped in Virginia near 
Washington preparing for the grand review of the armies which 
took place on May 24. 

Dr. Franklin, one of the foremost scholars in the field of Negro 
history, deserves great credit for a splendid editing job, an informative 
but brief introduction, and discreet footnotes—actually designed to 
guide the reader rather than to impress him with the editor’s erudition. 
The diarist himself should be revered for his original observations 
and his even more original spelling and syntax. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin ERNEST ST. AUBIN 


Indiana, An Interpretation. By JOHN BARTLOW MARTIN. (Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1947. Pp. xii, 300. $4.50). 

Indiana, An Interpretation is a very dull name for a very sparkling 
volume. As I read it, I find myself in continuing amazement, not 
only at the breathless speed of this conducted tour over my native 
state, but even more at the fact that the masterful young conductor 
was not even born when I left it in 1913, after twenty-eight years of 
pleasant living through what he now informs me was the “ golden 
age” of Indiana. 

This book would be a best-seller even if no one read it except 
everyone who is mentioned in it or who has a friend or a relative 
mentioned in it. I can only hope that the able author will not have 
to use his profits to pay damages as a result of libel suits. No writer 
covering so much ground so rapidly could avoid some inaccuracies, 
poor proportioning and over-hasty generalizations. A friend of mine 
in Terre Haute complains good naturedly: “He takes several pages 
to describe Mrs. Brown’s place in the Red Light District, which I 
never heard of before, although I have lived here for over thirty 
years, but he does not see fit to mention our three colleges, art gal- 
lery, many churches and numerous cultural clubs. It does not give 
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a fair impression of Terre Haute, but it is clever and everyone is 
reading and enjoying it.” 

I wondered if it was really a good book with a general appeal, or 
if its attraction for me was merely the attraction of gossip about 
the familiar. So I went to the library and borrowed another book by 
the same author which I had not read, Call It North Country, a book 
about northern Michigan. I found it almost as enthralling even 
though it strikes fewer familiar chords. I have to conclude that the 
author can write and has written well, and that his regional books 
do have a charm for those not familiar with the region. That is not 
absolute proof that anybody, anywhere, would like this book, but it 
provides evidence to that effect. 

But I feel that the best assurance of a good audience for this book 
is the fact that it can serve as a source book to future authors looking 
for material. It has no one plot but, rather, countless plots involving 
the lives of an unrivaled collection of statesmen and politicians, 
scholars and illiterates, idealists and crooks—enough salty characters 
to keep a Dickens or even a Shakespeare busy for a lifetime. 

Mr. Martin may not have given always a perfectly fair, balanced 
picture, but in the main he has done some wonderful work in bal- 
ance and contrast. In Terre Haute itself, for example, he balances 
off the immigrant families with acute cleverness. Terre Haute became 
home to the German Hulmans, who achieved wealth as wholesale 
merchants. It became home to the German Dreisers, who produced 
two famous sons: Theodore, the somber realist who wrote of the 
“shanties and poverty and depravity of the underworld” on the edge 
of which the family lived; and Paul, the sentimental sport who changed 
his name to Paul Dresser and wrote the music, at least, of the Indiana 
State Song, “On the Banks of the Wabash.” And finally, it became 
home to the Debs family from Alsace, and the birthplace of their 
boy Eugene, who was to become organizer for the railroad workers, 
national villain in the great nationwide Pullman strike of 1894, per- 
ennial candidate for President on the Socialist ticket, father of the 
I.W.W., champion and friend of the underdog everywhere, and senti- 
mental crony of sentimental James Whitcomb Riley who lived in 
the heart of the capital city while he extolled country life and 
chronicled and to some extent created the famed Hoosier character— 
the likewise sentimental and kindly rural home folks. 

But the State which gave to the nation its Debs with his Ameri- 
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can socialism (“...it can be said that this man was influenced almost 
as much by Riley as by Marx”) and his new forms of labor or- 
ganization, also gave to it D. C. Stephenson, Grand Dragon of the 
Ku Klux Klan, whose sordid story is a novel in itself. It produced 
Court Asher, sentimental lover of the Jurdon Valley in which he 
was born a poor boy—to become later “ by turns a machinist, a boot- 
legger, Klan undercover man, newspaper man, saloon-keeper, and 
publisher "—publisher of the X-Ray, devoted to the “ extermina- 
tion” of “Red-rat Communists” and “Red Kikes.” This editor of 
hate and bitterness “grew up in the poverty ridden hill country, 
in his youth wandered rootless through the new factory cities; and be- 
came a publisher almost by accident, to vent an underdog’s wrath.” 
But, “For every editor like Asher there are in Indiana a hundred 
editors of a different sort, editors of country weeklies...who write 
more about family reunions than about Communism. One of these 
is Edmund C. Gorrell of Winnemac...who grew up in a print shop, 
surrounded by better soil, savoring the Indiana heritage not only 
of rusticity, but of gentleness....a man of terrible temper and strong 
principles and uncompromising virtue, and yet of considerable toler- 
ance, a moral force, a firm believer in the future of his town and the 
essential goodness of human beings, a contented man.” 

Then there is Governor Ralph Gates, of whom the author says: 
“God has made few more unimportant Governors than Gates; but 
I have devoted a good deal of space to him because he is really 
extremely important. There are so many Hoosiers like him.” 

Mr. Martin does not neglect the romance in the coming to Indiana 
in 1832 of the rich British employer who sought a chance to work 
out his radical ideas of cooperative industry, good working. condi- 
tions, and universal education; who gave up the experiment to return 
to England and become one of the fathers of British cooperation and 
Socialism; but who left a son to become a leader in Indiana educa- 
tion. But Mr. Martin has something which I did not have when 
I studied the influence of the Owens on Indiana and civilization. He 
has another family, the Hapgoods, who came to Indianapolis a hun- 
dred years later to try out a similar experiment in cooperative produc- 
tion. And while William Hapgood also failed to achieve financial 
success with the Columbia Conserve Company as a worker's cooper- 
ative, he also gave to the State and the nation a son who represents 
a new chapter in the history of American industry and American labor. 
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For Powers Hapgood, product of Phillips Academy and of Harvard, 
found his adventure working in the mines of Pennsylvania, of Eng- 
land and Wales; in organizing for the mine workers, in defying John 
L. Lewis, in becoming as Debs had been, friend of the underdog 
everywhere. 

The radical leaders the State has produced stand out in Mr. Martin’s 
tour of Indiana, and so do the leaders of reaction and intolerance. 
But he does not forget to point out that it is the state not only of 
the idealistic thwarted manufacturers, Owen and Hapgood, but also 
of the practically successful Studebakers and Olivers and Balls. And 
it is the conservative spirit which seems to prevail in Indiana. Hard- 
ened perhaps by long exposure to the beckoning preachers of radical- 
ism and reaction, Indianians tend to choose “the middle way.” 

“Is it not significant that Indiana is usually in accord with the na- 
tion politically, that it has produced so many undistinguished Vice- 
Presidents, that the nation’s population center has been. within its 
borders since 1890, that between 1920 and 1940 its changing rural- 
urban balance remained closer to the nation’s than did that of any 
other state? ... Here is Indiana, the central place, the cross roads, the 
mean that is sometimes golden, sometimes only mean.” 

It is an irresistible book for Hoosiers; but it is also a fine mirror 
for the nation. 


Madison JENNIE M. TURNER 


Historic Midwest Houses. By JOHN Drury. (University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, 1947. Pp. x, 246, with 87 illustrations. 
$5.00). 

The author of this inexpensive and at the same time almost per- 
fect book is a Chicago newspaperman with a genuine affection and 
understanding for houses of historical interest in the Middle West. 
As an aid in research he was given a University of Minnesota Fellow- 
ship in Regional Writing. And this award was precisely to the 
point. For this is such a book as ought to issue from university 
presses at least once in a while just to assure us that serious study 
and its results can be brought economically before the people in an 
attractive and usable form. 

Mr. Drury ought properly to have titled his book Historic Midwest 
Homes instead of Houses. He shows little concern for a physical ap- 
praisal of these dwellings as architecture or as buildings belonging 
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to a history of the American house. As he himself would be the 
first to admit, he is not the man to deal with these places as structure. 
And it is a real fault in his book, for us who do deal with architectural 
forms, that it illustrates not one plan of any of these homes. 

It is safe to say too that for the most part he has chosen his sub- 
jects far more because of their association with some name that is 
great or notorious in American history than for their architectural 
merit. In short, you will find in this book far more of good and 
famous people than of good and famous buildings. 

Oddly enough, this is as it should be. That part of the story of 
Midwestern houses which Mr. Drury was competent to handle he 
has carried through with skill and clarity. His work is a pioneering 
effort. And when further study is forthcoming in this field, Mr. 
Drury’s work will be useful as a good, objective control. 

The author has taken only a nucleus of important homes out of 
the large material in each of the states he deals with: Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, North and South Dakota. He has chosen wisely, and his book 
should be in the hands of all those who make it a point to visit 
historic monuments in any or all of these states. He cannot deal with 
any one place with the thoroughness it deserves. But he does get 
his enthusiasms over to the reader, and the merits that he finds in 
these homes and in those who made them into homes are com- 
municated to the reader, who will agree with the reviewer, I am 
sure, that these dwellings make a fascinating part of the story of 
the Middle West. 

A real achievement of this book is its handsome, large, and recent 
photographs showing well the interiors and exteriors. Mr. Drury 
has done very well for example by our Villa Louis at Prairie du 
Chien, even though his heading for it gives the building date as 
1843. As it stands the Villa is a good example, externally, of a 
house dating from the 1870's. Of the interior Mr. Drury says that 
it “is probably the truest and most complete example of mid-nine- 
teenth-century style to be found, not only in Wisconsin, but in the 
entire United States.” It is, at any rate, as good an example as may 
be found anywhere of the St. Louis, Missouri, style of the 1850's. His 
illustrations show its architectural and internal decorative merits to 
perfection. 


The reader will enjoy a triad of houses Mr. Drury has named in 
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his book as showing a French influence in their style and appearance. 
The three houses in question are: Wisconsin’s own Tank Cottage at 
Green Bay; the Jean Baptiste Vallé House at Sainte Genevieve, Mis- 
souri; and the Pierre Ménard House at Kaskaskia, Illinois. Each of 
these houses has something droll about it. If you look at them for 
their architecture, you will see more than one clue to the rural build- 
ing of Normandy and this despite the sea changes suffered in their 
transplantation to the New World. 

Students of our architectural history may find several chances here 
to quarrel with the author about attributions, dates, influences, and 
style-labelings. But for that large audience who like to hear of sound 
folk and earnest home-making this book will be a pleasure. Mr. 
Drury has done the Middle West a service it must long remember. 

University of Wisconsin JOHN FABIAN KIENITZ 


Uncollected Works of Abraham Lincoln. His Letters, Addresses and 
Other Papers. Assembled and Annotated by RUFUS ROCKWELL 
WILSON. (Volume 1, 1824-40. Primavera Press, Inc., Elmira, 
New York, 1927. Pp. 655. $5.00). 

In 1905 Nicolay and Hay published an enlarged and final revision 
of their Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln. The twelve volumes 
contained 2,243 selected items—the cream of the Lincoln documents 
and a mine of information for research historians and Lincoln cultists. 

Dr. Rufus Rockwell Wilson has set for himself the task of as- 
sembling, editing, and annotating the 1,600 items not found in the 
Complete Works. Some of the manuscripts were discovered since 
Nicolay and Hay compiled their final edition. Others were unavail- 
able at that time. Many were by-passed as unimportant by Nicolay 
and Hay. A few of the manuscripts remain in private hands, but most 
of them are in the Herndon and Robert Todd Lincoln collections in 
the Library of Congress. 

This volume is the first of four projected by Dr. Wilson. It covers 
the 1824-40 era, when Lincoln was a surveyor, citizen, postmaster, 
auditor, election clerk, political aspirant, lawyer, and legislator. It 
opens with a nine-page “Lincoln Chronology, 1809-1840,” an ex- 
cellent summary of the highlights of the early years. 

Each of the twelve chapters is preceded by a valuable, scholarly, 
and readable survey of the period. The first chapter contains docu- 
ments of the years before 1831; each of the next ten are devoted to 
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the documentary materials of the succeeding year. The last chapter, 
“Supplementary Items, 1833 to 1839,” contains some fifty articles, 
either too recently acquired or belatedly transcribed. The documents, 
preceded by explanatory notes which place them in their settings, are 
arranged in chronological order in each chapter. 

The first several chapters contain meager collections of documents. 
Interesting items in the initial chapter include a doggerel which 
Lincoln wrote as a youth, the summary of his first stump speech, 
and the “Chronicles of Reuben.” The next two chapters together 
contain less than a dozen items which Lincoln either signed or 
drafted—such as a bill of sale, several receipts, the muster roll he 
signed as “Captain A. Lincoln,” and the short speech he gave at 
Springfield in behalf of his candidacy for the Legislature. 

As Lincoln moved into the arena of politics and the area of law 
the number of documents he signed or drafted grew progressively 
with the years. Lincoln’s legislative efforts contributed resolutions, 
bills, amendments, and reports. The documentary evidence reveals 
Lincoln as one of the “ Long Nine,” the group which was responsible 
for moving the state capital from Vandalia to Springfield. “ Honest 
Abe” frequently resorted to the newspaper columns to report on the 
schemes of the rival political party—always under various pseudonyms. 
“ Sampson’s Ghost Letters” reveal a technique of discrediting a poli- 
tical opponent. The newspaper accounts of the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates of May, 1838, are interesting and disclose the journalist’s bias. 
More than twenty years before his nomination in 1860, Lincoln was 
mired deeply in the political mud. The Lincoln of 1860 was both a 
practical and a professional politician. 

But the bulk of the material in the successive chapters is legal in 
nature—mortgages, bonds, notes, deeds, lawyers’ complaints, deposi- 
tions, declarations, summons, bills for divorce, defendants’ demurrers, 
bills in chancery, pleas, bills of sale, and affidavits. Most of these 
documents are of interest only to lawyers and students of Lincoln 
the litigant. Of the eighty-five documents included in the ninth 
chapter, seventy-three are for legalists only. Yet these documents 
reveal Lincoln’s development as a lawyer. 

The volume contains an “Index to Persons, Places and Subjects,” 
as well as an “Index to Documents and Legal Papers.” 

Truly, Nicolay and Hay skimmed the cream—but skim milk has 
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value too. Dr. Wilson utilizes the “skim milk” with professional 
skill and enhances its value with timely editorial comments. Within 
the covers of his volumes, Dr. Wilson will publish all the Lincoln 
documents not found in the Complete Works. That is truly a service 
and a contribution to Lincolniana. 

Eau Claire State Teachers College FRANK KLEMENT 


Saga im Steel and Concrete: Norwegian Engineers in America. By 
KENNETH Bjork. (Norwegian-American Historical Association. 
Northfield, Minnesota, 1947. Pp. xii, 504. $4.00.) 

In recent years historians have begun to focus attention on immigra- 
tion and the contributions made by non-Anglo-Saxon national groups 
to the development of our political, economic, and social institutions. 
That our country is indebted to Europe for the man power without 
which our resources could not have been developed is well known, 
though hardly appreciated. Too often the immigrant has been con- 
sidered solely as a beneficiary—the reciprocal advantages being over- 
looked. The millions who by the countries of the old world had been 
brought to the age when they could render a maximum of service 
represented a capital contribution to America of inestimable value. 
The immigrants of the last century contributed far more to the store 
of American wealth than they took out of it. While most of them 
were unskilled, the sprinkling of well-trained artisans and technologists 
enriched this mass and supplied leaders in many branches of our 
own economic life. 

This aspect of the immigration movement has hitherto been much 
neglected. The book under review represents, therefore, something 
of a pioneering enterprise. Dr. Bjork, professor of history at St. Olaf 
College, tells the story of contributions made by Norwegian-trained 
technologists. The work is broadly conceived. Two introductory chap- 
ters entitled “ A Migration of Skills” and “ Pioneering the Technical 
Fronts” are followed by accounts of careers of individuals educated 
in Norway who have won general recognition for work done in 
American engineering, architecture, chemistry, and the machine tool 
industry. As indicated by the book’s title, the greater part of the 
“saga” is devoted to the engineers. For several decades upwards of 
50 percent of the graduates of Norway’s technical schools migrated 
to America. Some of these men played important roles in bridging 
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over and tunneling under rivers and inlets, in building dams and sky- 
scrapers, in the invention of machines, in metallurgy, the chemical 
industries, and paper making. Joachim G. Giaever, Olaf Hoff, Tinius 
Olsen, Edwin Ruud, Ole Singstad, E. A. Cappelen Smith, and C. Bache 
Wiig are honored names among the many Norsemen who have 
helped to build America. The concluding chapters deal with technical 
societies formed by Norwegian engineers, and the contributions which 
they have made “Toward a Social Philosophy.” 

The book is solidly based on painstaking and extensive research. It 
is well-organized and clearly and soberly written. While Dr. Bjork 
may have relied somewhat too heavily on Norwegian-American evi- 
dence and estimates of the men discussed, his sound critical scholarship 
has kept him from accepting nationalistic flapdoodle. Besides show- 
ing what these Norwegians have done for America, he discloses also 
what America has done for them and for Norway. In the present 
century, when the Norwegian industrial development got under way, 
a number of engineers who had spent several years in this country 
returned to their homeland enriched by the further training and ex- 
perience gained on this side of the Atlantic. 

Saga in Steel and Concrete upholds the high scholarly standards 
characteristic of the publications of the Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association. It is a valuable contribution to the growing 
historical literature telling the story of what immigrants have done 
for America. 


University of Wisconsin PAUL KNAPLUND 


Bucket Boy: A Milwaukee Legend. By ERNEST L. MEYER. (Hast- 
ings House, New York, 1947. Pp. xiv, 236. $3.00). 

In Bucket Boy: A Milwaukee Legend, Ernest Meyer has made of 
the old Milwaukee neighborhood a legend, a history, a story. A his- 
tory, because to those of us who lived and grew up in that locality 
he has truly and authentically recorded its facts down to the minutest 
details. Indeed, its Milwaukee readers, as I learned in conversation 
there, have investigated those details and now recognize and swear 
by the book’s truthfulness. One of them reported: “Leona was sure 
Steinmeyer’s didn’t sell vegetables in those days, not even some of 
the more durable ones like red cabbages, but then Lettie Lotz looked 
into it. The time Steinmeyer’s didn’t sell vegetables came later. For 
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quite a number of years they did quit, and now they sell them 
again.” If Ernie is right on the question of red cabbages and Stein- 
meyer’s, he probably is right in the larger field. 

He has made it a legend. Sometimes we are puzzled: Did this 
really happen? It surely might have! It sounds too good to be true! 
He may have put into a few people’s lives what happened to many; 
he may have exaggerated some of their good qualities. 

And it is good story telling. Each of the narratives is a wonderful 
unit by itself. It is pleasant reading, and our tears almost inter- 
mingle with our laughter. 

Read the book as legend, as authentic history, or for the enjoy- 
ment of supremely good story-telling—but read it. It is wise, philo- 
sophical, humorous, understanding, and kind. The wisdom and 
philosophy are underneath, the stories carry you along. You are happy 
among a cosmopolitan group of good and interesting people, involved 
in curious and plausible events. Anything can happen, you begin 
to philosophize—even to “one of those round, brown, crisp, potato 
pancakes.” The story “The Pancake” in which Ernie’s father and 
the police reporter, Dolfee, play leading parts, demonstrates that. 

Then we go back. Are these stories really as astoundingly good 
as we thought? Or is it nostalgia for us of the old neighborhood 
that makes us exaggerate their charm and genius? We reread the 
stories. We did not exaggerate. They deal with universal qualities. 
They are told with a warm-hearted understanding of human beings 
and with great sympathy for them. They stimulate those qualities 
within us. 

Here, in these simply told stories, we encounter the universal 
problems of the family, we learn how to meet them. We can recall a 
number of stories of the first adventures in smoking of growing 
boys. Ernie’s story, “The Cigar,” ranks with the best. It starts so 
innocently with the collection of cigar bands. 

In his introduction Ernie mentions the fact that a few of the 
readers of his manuscript questioned his veracity in speech pattern, 
“holding some of it too fine-spun, too precious and didactic.” To me 
it sounds right. He has achieved that style of English which still 
reveals the background use of the German language, the one first 
learned and spoken. I always have maintained that those who analyze 
the effect of the knowledge and use of one language upon that of an- 
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other, put too much stress on accent and mispronunciation of words. 
It is revealed more clearly in word order and in the translation of 
idiomatic phrases and of prepositions. For instance in “The Five 
Dresden Angels” the boy’s mother says, “Go into the cellar please, 
Ernst, and find a sack.” (Geh mal in den Keller, bitte, Ernst.) Wouldn't 
ordinary English usage be, “Ernst, go down cellar, please, and find 
a sack.” 

And when we have read “The Five Dresden Angels” we know 
that this is not a book that will appeal only to a small local region 
and to a limited number of people. It is universal and will be read 
for years to come. “The Five Dresden Angels” had been with the 
family since its beginning. “The casualties among the angels during 
our journeyings were terrifying. One had lost a hand. Another the 
best part of a foot....The set of little angels had been a wedding 
present and she [mother] had discovered after quests in the stores 
of many cities that they were irreplaceable. Her greatest grief came 
on our last removal from Chicago to Milwaukee, for on unpacking 
our treasures in the new home mother discovered that one of the 
angels, the harp player, had lost an entire golden wing. Mother's 
stricken face, plus her promise of a dime if I found it, made me lug 
the barrel of excelsior in which the china had been packed to the 
basement where I scattered the heap on the floor and went through it 
patiently. Though I worked an hour, I found nothing; perhaps be- 
cause a dime is really too small a price to set upon an angel’s golden 
wing. Heaven, no doubt, has its own rigid scale of values.” 

“ Mother’s stricken face!” Which of us would not have done as 
Ernie did when she asked him to look for the broken wing? And 
like other children he hides his desire to take that look from his 
mother’s face, with his comments on the dime. Neither a parent nor 
a child will read the story without being moved by it. It will recall 
to each one some event in his own family that made him better. 

I wish that the beautiful color illustrations of the angels and of 
the party around the dining table that accompanied it, when first 
published in Collier’s, August 23, 1947, could have been reproduced 
in the book. 

We have not yet mentioned the tribute to the writing of letters as 
revealed in the story “The Visitor”; nor yet a word about the 
“ Bucket Boy” and the pails of foaming beer to slake the thirst and 
mellow the hearts and spirits of the Germania newspaper staff. Is 
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that omitting the obvious—not even to have mentioned the first story 
from which the book gets its title? Or to quote his calling beer “ the 
world’s esperanto””? Read for yourself about Heinz der Kesseljunge, 
about Dolfee and Béhnchen, “The Carousel,” and “The Birthday 
Book.” I can only wish you the same enjoyment in their reading 
and recollection that I have had. 

His friends in Wisconsin have always said that Ernie Meyer would 
be a great writer. He has proved it in Bucket Boy. He has achieved 
the excellent that becomes the permanent. 

Washington, D.C. IRMA E. HOCHSTEIN 


The American Iliad: The Epic Story of the Civil War as Narrated by 
Eyewitnesses and Contemporaries. By OTto EISENSCHIML and 
RALPH NEWMAN. (Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1947. 
Pp. 720. $5.00). 

These are the days of anthologies, and odteaiun of readable 
passages have been compiled in poetry, fiction, literary essays, public 
affairs, and economics. It is no wonder that history—a subject which 
has long worshipped the past and has long placed an emphasis on the 
“original” sources—should follow suit. Within a little more than 
a year two Lincoln anthologies—one by Edward Wagenknecht and 
the other a best-seller by Paul Angle—have come from the presses. 
Now these have been followed by The American Iliad, compiled by 
two diligent delvers in the fertile soil of romantic controversy over 
the Civil War. 

Messrs. Eisenschiml and Newman have brought together, in a 
manner reminiscent of Angle, eyewitness accounts of the battles of the 
Civil War. Soldier accounts, commanders’ official reports, civilian 
diaries, and—most of all—newspaper correspondents’ descriptions have 
been strung together end-to-end with only a minimum of transition 
paragraphs. On the whole, the selections have been made judiciously 
—with an eye always for their dramatic qualities—and the result is 
a highly readable narrative of battles as seen by the actual participants 
on both sides. Serious students will find the absence of specific cita- 
tions annoying, but the Civil War hobbyist who doesn’t want his: 
enjoyment of the “epic story” marred by scholarly paraphernalia will 
not be bothered. 

University of Wisconsin WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 
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Frontier Parsonage: The Letters of Olaus Fredrik Duus, Norwegian 
Pastor of Wisconsin, 1855-58. Translated by the VERDANDI 
Stuby CLUB of Minneapolis and edited by THEODORE C. BLEGEN. 
(Norwegian-American Historical Association, Northfield, Minne- 
sota, 1947. Pp. xii, 120. $2.50). 

Norwegian-born Olaus Fredrik Duus, who wrote these “ America 
Letters,” 1855-58, lived in a parsonage nine miles from Waupaca. 
Traveling from three to four thousand miles a year, he served churches 
in Waupaca, Neenah, Stevens Point, and several in the rural area. 

These letters contain something unusual: the “preacher's kids” 
romping through the domestic scene of this Norwegian parsonage; 
their “ busy work” is entertainment of the first order. Mrs. Duus’s 
doings in her cozy home with the three children were diligently re- 
ported to the home folks. Dr. Blegen writes in his introduction: “ If 
social contacts with his kind had been less rare, Duus might not have 
detailed so minutely the simple joys of family life—the games and 
toys, escapades, language, growth, and ways of his children. If he 
had had more contacts on his own intellectual level, he might even 
have been less companionable with his boys.” That in a way is our 
good fortune. 

Many “America Letters” contain the briefest announcement of 
the births or deaths of children, but beyond that one hardly knows 
that they inhabited the frontier. Perhaps a résumé of the choice antics 
of the Duus children, enjoyed by the faraway relatives, might have 
a place here. 

Upon the return of Parson Duus, Olaf, the older of the boys, was 
found sitting on his mother’s lap chewing on the drumstick of a 
prairie chicken, trying out his two new teeth. Duus worshipped the 
two rascals, and writes: “ You should see him [Olaf} when he comes 
stamping along in his long-waisted dress, with his little neck bare, 
his hair standing up in a cockscomb, red roses in his cheeks, with 
large and almost black eyes.” Olaf’s prized possession was a wagon, 
a gift from his Grandfather, which he shared with little Morten, a 
husky young chap with turned-up nose. Free rides were one of their 
discoveries. An occupant upon leaving the “Sentry House ”—as the 
little structure was referred to—would find the boys in the wagon 
in front of the door, and the result was a merry ride to the house. 

Time after time the pastor mentions his “ sweet little fellows,” and 
says that when Olaf saw him “ take the Book, he climbed up onto the 
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sofa and folded his hands,” ready for devotions. But there were mo- 
ments when the halo disappeared as when Olaf kissed little Morten 
hard and long, then bit him, and sang to drown his brother's cries. 
Upon one occasion young Olaf catechized “ Bif” (his pronunciation 
of bishop) Morten. The latter, questioned again and again, was 
completely at sea, which resulted in Master Olaf losing his patience 
and launching into a long dissertation. He wore his father’s cap, a 
perfect fit the parson reported, and he also told of Olaf’s first real 
boots with red tops. When his father removed them one night, “ no 
less than six copper pennies fell out of one of them.” Playing on 
the ashpile—resulting in extra scrubbings—yelling and pounding 
about the house, climbing on his father’s back and tweaking his nose 
were great sport. But the admiring parent’s ministerial patience 
sometimes was worn threadbare. 

Sophie, “a sturdy woman, well and strong,’ managed her little 
rebels much of the time, for Duus spent many days out on his circuit. 
Though she had difficulty in finding help, John Brosdal spent two 
winters in the parsonage assisting with the children, caring for the 
horse, doing the milking, the errands, and helping in other tasks. 
Part of the time a maid was employed and also a woman to do the 
laundry. Mr. B. Paus, a pioneer miller, and wife often visited at the 
parsonage, and the Duus family returned their visits, holiday-time 
being especially favored for entertainment in the respective homes. 
So in spite of the pastor’s absence from the parsonage, Sophie had 
friends and assistants around her. Then, too, Norwegian ministers 
and the bishop occasionally would come to the Waupaca region 
from a distance and stay with the Duus family for several days, some- 
thing which is part of a cleric’s home life. 

The letters do not contain much news of Sophie's travels or recre- 
ation. Morten and his father and mother visited in southern Wis- 
consin, which was perhaps her longest absence from home. Several 
days were spent at the Rev. A. C. Preus parsonage on Koshkonong 
Prairie, and they stopped at Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Milwaukee, and 
Madison. Duus was impressed with Milwaukee, which he considered 
unusually well-planned. At Madison they had the good fortune to 
meet Governor Bashford. Duus says of the Capital City: “Its site 
is so beautiful that I do not believe I exaggerate when I describe 
it as one of the most beautiful on earth. It lies between four lovely 
lakes with charming though rather rugged shorelines.” 
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Other subjects discussed in this volume are the use of a hyphenated 
language, the buying and selling of land, church affairs, immigration, 
a St. Louis visit, and numerous references to the many relatives in 
Norway. Frontier Parsonage is an excellent collection of early letters, 
which the student of the social history of the frontier will wish to 
peruse. Bound in an attractive cover, with pleasing format, it con- 
tinues the fine standard of the Norwegian-American Historical Asso- 
ciation’s publications. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin LILLIAN KRUEGER 


A Winter in the St. Croix Valley—George Nelson’s Reminiscences, 
1802-03. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by RICHARD 
BARDON, M.D., and GRACE LEE NUTE. (Minnesota Historical 
Society, St. Paul, 1948. Pp. 46. 50 cents). 

With the publication of George Nelson’s A Fur Trader's Reminis- 
cences, historians, scholars, and the general reading public have been 
given ready access to a moving document of untold value in its 
authentic information and data heretofore unknown. This vital written 
record has been edited under the title of, A Winter in the St. Croix 
Valley. 

Nelson, the writer of the reminiscences, was an apprentice clerk 
for the Montreal company of Parker, Gerrard and Ogilvy, and spent 
the winter of 1802-3 in the upper reaches of the St. Croix Valley 
in the vicinity of what is now Yellow Lake, Burnett County, Wis- 
consin. His observations on Indian customs and life, the rivalry and 
competitions between the fur companies, and the day-by-day experi- 
ences of a fur trader make for interesting and spirited reading. At 
the time of his sojourn in the St. Croix Valley, Nelson was but 
sixteen years old. 

Comparatively little has been published about the historic St. Croix 
River Valley in its association with the settlement of the West, and 
this small booklet adds materially to the knowledge of conditions 
in the region during the pre-colonization period of the upper Midwest. 

This document has had the distinct advantage of having two top- 
notch editors, both of whom are well-grounded in the field of Middle 
Western history. Dr. Richard Bardon, a prominent Duluth, Minne- 
sota, physician, is the president of the St. Louis County Historical 
Society, while Dr. Grace Lee Nute, a professor at Hamline University, 
in St. Paul, is research associate at the Minnesota Historical Society 
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and the author of a number of books devoted to Minnesota and 
regional history. 

“A Winter in the St. Croix Valley” appeared in installments 
during March, June, and September, 1947, in Minnesota History, and 
this pamphlet is a reprint of the original articles with the pages re- 
numbered. The format and size are excellent, though there is no 
index. 

Hudson, Wisconsin WILLIS H. MILLER 


An excellent bibliography of the historical files, including a list 
of manuscript and newspaper biographies, in possession of the 
Oshkosh Public Museum, was issued early this year (57 pp.). This 
material may be used at the Oshkosh museum, and covers many phases 
of State, county, and Oshkosh history. Many hours were devoted to 
the preparation of this extensive bibliography, and those who were 
responsible for its appearance are to be congratulated. 


Saving Wisconsin Wild Flowers by Albert M. Fuller, curator of 
botany, has been issued by the Milwaukee Public Museum (48 pp.). 
The illustrations, including both the flowers in their natural habitat 
and outdoor scenes, are especially beautiful. The author believes with 
conservationists that “we must establish nature reserves throughout 
the state if we are to give permanent protection to the native plants 
of Wisconsin. ... Laws have not given native plants any real protection. 
After there are Nature Reserves and an effective conservation educa- 
tional program, then, laws may be useful.” The bulletin contains a 
list of sound and silent motion pictures and slides and the institutions 


where they may be obtained, to aid in conservation teaching. Price 
$1.00. 


The County Board of Kenosha County appropriated $6,000 toward 
the observance of the centennial and requested the Kenosha County 
Historical Society to handle the work incident to the celebration. 
Miss Margaret Diehl, superintendent of the Kenosha County Schools, 
had planned a booklet to be entitled Wisconsin State Centennial, 
1848-1948. Let’s Celebrate in Kenosha County Schools and appealed 
to the Kenosha County Historical Society to finance the publication 
from the centennial appropriation. Since printing costs were pro- 
hibitive, the book (46 pp.) was issued in mimeograph format in the 
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office of the County School Superintendent, the expenses being met 
by the centennial funds. This souvenir of the centennial year, given 
to the boys and girls of Kenosha County, is chock-full of lively State 
history. Blank pages are waiting for the pupils’ stories and book lists 
to be entered. Included are several outline maps on which are to be 
indicated the location of Wisconsin Indian tribes, the State parks, 
nationality groups, important cities, and so on. It is an excellent 
school project and will greatly benefit the young Wisconsin historians 
who participate. 


A Story of Men...and of a Great Industrial Era, 1847-1947, con- 
tains the fascinating narrative of the building of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company (47 pp.). From a few men employed in 1847 
has come the great army of 31,000 workmen of today, who have a part 
in producing “ the world’s most diversified line of major industrial and 
farm machinery.” A story of great achievement, highlighted with 
artistic illustrations, is recorded in this centennial publication. 


The Plumb and Nelson Company, Manitowoc, issued in 1948 a 
short history of its firm, showing its seventy-five years of progress. 
From the original grocery store others were established in the sur- 
rounding territory; with the trend toward cooperatives in the early 
thirties, Plumb and Nelson decided to join the Clover Farm system 
in 1933. All northeastern Wisconsin became blanketed with well- 
operated stores, later spreading into Michigan. The president of the 
firm is Ralph G. Plumb, a curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The History of the South Division Civic Association by William 
Pieplow was first published in the Milwaukee Times, the south side 
newspaper (March, 1946-October, 1947), and has now appeared in 
book form (176 pp.). Mr. Pieplow was one of the organizers of 
the association, a charter member, and for forty years a member of 
the board of directors. 

He was its president for three years (1932-34). A civic leader in 
many of the worthwhile projects of Milwaukee, the accomplishments 
of the Civic Association could not have been chronicled by one better 
fitted to do the job than Mr. Pieplow. 


The Descendants of Nathaniel Lewis Hill, compiled by his grand- 
son, Charles L. Hill (56 pp.) appeared in 1947. It contains data on 
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the life of Grandfather Hill and his descendants, early letters, and in 
addition a list of all of Hill’s descendants with their present addresses. 
Mr. Hill wished to include the addresses since he had “ found half a 
dozen or more families in a state who had never even heard of the 
cousins who were living right near.” The book is small, but is com- 
pactly written, and supplies valuable family information. 


39” 


" Pleasant” Flowers and “ Comfortin’” Herbs is a 15-page brochure 
recently received. Mrs. Dorothy M. Brown, whose avocation is Amer- 
ican folklore, is the author. A double-spread herb chart is alone worth 
the price of this pamphlet. Price 60 cents. Wisconsin Circus Lore, 
1850-1908 (40 pp.) is another of Mrs. Brown’s booklets. It contains 
stories of the big top, sawdust ring, menagerie, and side shows. Those 
who ride the circus hobby would find these pages pleasant reading. 
Price 75 cents. Author’s address: Box 367, Madison. 


“Count” Haraszthy, Hungarian-born, of an old ducal family, 
stepped into Wisconsin’s frontier picture in the 1840’s when he 
founded Haraszthy on Sauk Prairie, fronting on the Wisconsin River. 
Wisconsin history does not record a great deal about his ambitions, 
but it is known that he left with his family for California where he 
planted vineyards and became interested in producing wine. The 
Society has received a reprint published in Wines & Vines, 1947 (12 
pp.) which contains an excellent biographical sketch of Agoston 
Haraszthy by Paul Fredericksen. It is a worth-while addition to the 
sparse material which is available on the Haraszthys. 


History in the Making: By Kenoshans Who Had a Part Therein 
(88 pp.) was issued by the Kenosha County Historical Society and 
the Kenosha County Centennial Council in late spring. Miss Carrie 
Cropley, the secretary of the local historical society, as well as a 
curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, compiled the miscellaneous 
articles which cover such diverse historical phases as the “ Gold Rush,” 
industrial progress, printing, campaigns of the Civil War, and others. 
Each of these sections has a half-title containing an appropriate draw- 
ing related to the subject. These were prize-winning illustrations 
done by the advanced art students of the Mary D. Bradford High 
School at Kenosha. Those who worked to bring about the publication 
of this fine booklet as a part of the centennial observance have com- 
pleted a worth-while historical project. Price $1.00. Address: Kenosha 
County Historical Society, Kenosha. 
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Susan B. Davis’ The Student Veteran’s Wife (38 pp.) is based on 
firsthand information. Miss Davis was the educational counselor at 
the University of Wisconsin Truax Project (Madison), where many 
of the GI’s who are attending the University live with their families. 
She tells of the manner in which life goes on in the small Truax 
apartments, an emergency housing project. Included are incidents 
about homemaking in the Randall and Monroe Parks Trailer Camps 
and Badger Village. What Miss Davis deplores is the inadequate 
housing facilities for these men and their families. “They deserve an 
opportunity, through adequate housing, to put their best into their 
every day living.... Why not give the student veteran’s wife her 
chance to know economic security and spiritual growth in a home 
of her own, surrounded by the family she has planned and sacrificed 
for and adores,” concludes Miss Davis. Price 25 cents. Author’s ad- 
dress: 2635 Kendall Avenue, Madison. 


In the Society’s library is filed a copy of the Centennial pageant- 
drama, A Century of Progress: Cavalcade of Wisconsin, by Ethel T. 
Rockwell. This 81-page mimeographed publication may be obtained 
without cost from the Wisconsin State Centennial Committee, State 
Capitol, Madison. 


Oak Openings: The Story of Stoughton (82 pp.) was written by 
Ferd Homme and published by the Stoughton Centennial History 
Committee in 1947. Mr. Homme does not claim to be a professional 
writer, but he has a wide knowledge and appreciation of the place 
and its people. The first history of Stoughton is neatly printed, and 
contains interesting pictures of schools, churches, village scenes, the 
old mill, and a fine frontispiece of Luke Stoughton, the founder of 
the settlement. Price $1.00. 


Memory Sketches by Emily Riesenberg is a mimeograph booklet 
(42 pp.) which Mrs. Riesenberg left in manuscript form in the care 
of her daughter Elsa. The sketch begins with the writer's grand- 
parents and is devoted to the life of her parents on their Milwaukee 
River farm, near Humboldt. Elsa Riesenberg states in a letter that 
her mother compiled numerous advertising booklets, wrote for Chicago 
newspapers and well-known women’s magazines, and is the author of 
two books on culinary subjects. 
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Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin (1910 Kendall Ave., Madison) 
has published a small edition of “The Heart of Abraham Lincoln” 
written by Albert H. Griffith, whose avocation is the study of Lincoln. 
This 16-page booklet may be secured from the address above. Price 
50 cents. 


The following church publications, marking the anniversary dates 
of the founding of the churches, have come to the attention of the 
Society: 

Columbus, The Methodist Church, 100th Anniversary, 1847-1947 (16 
pp-). 

Marinette, Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Our Savior’s Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, 1872-1947 (11 pp.). 

Menomonie, Seventy-fifth Anniversary of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, 1871-1946, and the Sixtieth Anniversary of the Church 
Edifice, 1887-1947 (20 pp.). 

Milwaukee, First Reformed Church Centennial, 1847-1947 (32 pp.). 

Walworth, 100 Years of Service, First Baptist Church, 1844-1944 
(published 1946, 48 pp.). 


ERRATA 


We have been informed by Miss Marian E. Gregory, daughter of the 
late John G. Gregory, that her father’s death occurred on April 12, 1947, 
not April 11. She believes that his Milwaukee History, 1931, is as 
important as his Southeastern Wisconsin: A History of Old Milwaukee 
County, 1932. William George Bruce states in the Gregory obituary 
that the later publication is “his most important contribution to the 
historic records of the city and the State.” See Gregory obituary in 
the September, 1947, Magazine. 


Mr. A. W. Schorger, who contributed the sketch “ The Wisconsin 
Natural History Association” to the December, 1947, Magazine, has 
called to our attention the incorrect legend which appears under the 
illustration, facing p. 170. Stated correctly, Madison’s New Museum 
Building appeared in Gleason’s Pictorial, March 31, 1854. 











The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 
NEW MEMBERS* 


URING the three months ending March 10 the continuing Cen- 

tennial Membership Drive has brought the Society 4 life members 
and 405 annual members. In the same period 14 members were lost 
by death, resignation, or nonpayment of dues. The total membership 
on March 10 was 3,118. This total includes 2,935 members, 140 
exchanges, and 43 local societies. The STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF WISCONSIN is now the second largest historical society in the 
country. 

The new members are C. G. Abendroth, Sheboygan; Allan W. 
Adams, Beloit; Arthur B. Adams,* Beloit; M. R. Altenburg, Shulls- 
burg; J. R. Amacker, Madison; John G. Arnet,* La Crosse; Albert 
Austin, Mount Horeb; Frances Austin, Sparta; Alexius Baas, Madison; 
Helen J. Babcock, Chicago, Illinois; J. G. Baker, Evansville; I. L. 
Baldwin, Madison; Mildred A. Banker, Oconomowoc; Harry W. 
Barney, Sparta; Edith Bartlett, Galesville; Mrs. Evelyn Baxandall, Osh- 
kosh; Walter A. Bechthold, Milwaukee; Harvey Becker, Rhinelander; 
Darline Bekkedal, Westby; Beloit Public Library, Beloit; Mrs. Leah 
Bennett, Augusta; A. J. Benzing, Milwaukee; Joseph Berg, Madison; 
Mrs. Anna B. Bestel, Oconomowoc; Thomas Bibby, Galesville; Ray- 
mond C. Bice, La Crosse; R. D. Bienemann, Burlington; Orrie M. 
Bigham, La Crosse; Mrs. Joseph S. Bobst,* Waukesha; Daniel Bohan, 
Avoca; the Most Rev. Bishop Stanislaus V. Bona, Green Bay; John L. 
Bonn, Milwaukee; Mrs. J. M. Boorse,* Waukesha; J. M. Boorse,* 
Waukesha; Mrs. Ida M. Bower, Omro; Mrs. Lee A. Bowlus, Janesville; 
Henry G. Brach, Union Grove; C. G. Bridgman, Wautoma; Mrs. 
Francis Broderick, Omro; Winston Brown, Waukesha; Henry Brust,* 
Mukwonago; Mrs. George S. Bryan, Madison; Mrs. C. A. Brye, Ettrick; 
Philip F. Buchanan, Madison; Alice I. Bunting,* Concord, New Hamp- 
shire; P. H. Burbach, Jr., West Allis; Beatrice Burgdorff, Mauston; 
Mrs. E. H. Burgess,* Bristol; E. H. Burgess,* Bristol; Harry Burton, 
Eagle; Ralph H. Cahill, Milwaukee; C. J. Caldwell,* Waukesha; Mrs. 
F. T. Caldwell, New York, New York; Jessie E. Caldwell, La Crosse; 
Fred Calhoun, Sheboygan; Mrs. Bernard C. Capen, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
John A. Card, Markesan; A. S. Cargill,* Minneapolis, Minnesota; Carla 
(WTMJ), Milwaukee; Christie Carlin,* Palmyra; Dr. Edward P. 
Carlton, De Forest; Adolph P. Carr, Janesville; J. P. Carr, Janesville; 


* An asterisk after a person’s mame indicates joint membership with a local society 
and the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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Mrs. H. T. Cary,* Beloit; John J. Cary, Shorewood; Hilda Cavanaugh, 
Baraboo; William F. Cavanaugh, Milwaukee; Mrs. E. F. Chapman, 
Hartland; Christine Christenson, Marinette; A. D. Christofferson, 
Waukesha; the Rev. E. B. Christophersen, Pigeon Falls; G. A. Churchill, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Irene Clark, Ashland; Mrs. Archibald Clarke,* 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dr. Paul W. Clough, Baltimore, Maryland; 
William F. Coffey, Milwaukee; Harold C. Collins, Wausau; Nannie 
Colwell,* La Crosse; Mrs. Lester W. Conger, Kohler; Philomene T. 
Conway, Thorp (Life); G. F. Cook, Everett, Washington; Ralph H. 
Crerar, Mukwonago; Blanche Crow, Evansville; Elba L. Dahlberg, 
Merrill; Mrs. Olga H. Dana, Kewaunee (Life); Irma Davidson, 
Mauston; Marguerite Davis, Racine; Mrs. Ralph Davis, Mount Horeb; 
Thomas Davlin, Madison; Jerod Day, Ashland; Denmark High School, 
Denmark; Dr. Robert J. Dixon, Madison; Howard M. Doner, Beloit; 
Eugene P. Dunn, Milwaukee; William D. Dyson, Viroqua; Conan B. 
Eaton, Nashotah; Walter W. Eiler, Milwaukee; George Ela, Rochester; 
Lucy Elberfeld,* Milwaukee; F. W. Eppling, Kohler; Mrs. R. O. 
Erickson, Hartland; Union Free High School, Fennimore; Einer R. 
Fischer, Racine; Edwin L. Fisher, Chilton; Mrs. Frank W. Fisher, 
Janesville; High School Library, Florence; Dr. Harry R. Foerster, 
Hartland; Board of Education, Fond du Lac; Alice E. Fowler, Mil- 
waukee; John G. Fowlkes, Madison; Ruth M. Fox, Racine; Harry F. 
Franke, Milwaukee; Victor S. Freund, Fond du Lac; Mrs. William 
Fuller, Milwaukee; Arthur P. Gale,* Beloit; Mrs. Medora D. Gammon, 
Kenosha; Mrs. Anthony J. Ganz, Burlington; George H. Gaskin, 
Beloit; Ben F. Gerred, Union Grove; Dr. G. J. Gerretson, Kasson, 
Minnesota; Mrs. Ethel M. Gill, West Bend; Mrs. W. C. Ginty, Chip- 
pewa Falls; Laurin P. Gordon, Mount Horeb; Mrs. Francis C. Grant, 
Janesville; Mrs. E. J. Graul, Madison; Robert L. Graves, Viroqua; 
Myrtle Green, Evansville; Dr. T. D. Greene,* Beloit; Mrs. J. W. 
Grotkin, Benton; Dr. Sigurd Gundersen, La Crosse; Mrs. Forrest D. 
Gunderson, Oconomowoc; Roger Hagen, Plymouth; R. H. Hager, 
Prairie Farm; H. J. Hagge, Wausau; Mrs. E. Harold Hallows, Wauwa- 
tosa; Tom W. Hamilton, Berlin; C. C. Hammiller, Burlington; Laur- 
inda M. Hampton, Milwaukee; Josephine Harper, Madison; M. M. 
Harrington, Wausau; Paul A. Hartwig,* La Crosse; Charles Hathorn, 
Janesville; Dr. William Hausman, Jr., West Bend; Mrs. R. C. Heidner, 
Hartford; Mrs. C. O. Heldstab, Wauwatosa; Harold Herzog, Kenosha; 
Albert Hess, Arcadia; F. Gardiner Hibbard, Milwaukee; Ralph G. 
Hinners, Winnetka, Illinois; Louis Hirschheimer,* La Crosse; Ethel 
M. Holt, Racine; Chester P. Holway, Evansville; Edwin H. Honeyager, 
Waukesha; Mrs. John H. Hopper, Fond du Lac; E. A. Howard, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. Donnel C. Howe, Chicago, Illinois; Monte F. Huebsch, 
Milwaukee; Willard Hurst, Madison; Robert F. Jacobi, Milwaukee; 
R. L. Jacobs, Janesville; J. E. Jacobson, Milwaukee; Nicholas A. Jaeger, 
Milwaukee; Jack Jaster,* Beloit; M. R. Jeffris, Rhinelander; Mary C. 
Jennings, Fond du Lac; T. F. Jensen, Shorewood; Earle W. Johnson, 
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Berlin; Robert L. Johnson, Hammond; Mrs. Alan P. Jones, Fort 
Atkinson; Mrs. Charles L. Jones, Milwaukee; Mrs. John E. Jones, 
Cambria; Mrs. R. W. Jones, Wausau; Dr. A. L. Kastner, Milwaukee; 
Thomas Kattnig, Milwaukee; Steven E. Keane, Milwaukee; John 
Keenan,* Beloit; Mrs. George W. Keitt, Madison; Lewis J. Kellner, 
Manitowoc; Fenton Kelsey, Madison; Kendall High School, Kendall; 
Gerald J. Kenehan, Milwaukee; Alice M. Kerwin, Neenah; C. T. 
Kiefer, Tomah; Dr. J. J. Kinast,* Beloit; Esther J. King, Racine; 
Mrs. T. J. King, Milwaukee; Arnold H. Klentz, Milwaukee; Walter 
Klug, Juneau; Leola Knudson, Clintonville; William B. Knuese, 
Milwaukee; E. Rudolph Koethe,* Coon Valley; Kohler Company, 
Kohler; E. A. Kraemer, West Bend; Mrs. Robert Kraus, Racine; 
Mrs. E. A. Krembs, Merrill; Mrs. Richard A. Kremers,* Milwaukee; 
S. K. Kreutzer, Jr., Evanston, Illinois; Walter E. Kroening, Mil- 
waukee; Edwin M. Kuschbert, Milwaukee; Harry T. Kyle, Santa 
Rosa, California; Aquinas High School,* La Crosse; High School 
Library, Lake Geneva; Lake Mills Public Schools, Lake Mills; R. E. 
Lane, Janesville; Robert E. Lange, Janesville; Myrtle L. Larsen,* La 
Crosse; the Rev. I. A. Lavik, Mount Horeb; Mrs. L. A. Leadbetter, 
Rhinelander; Mrs. W. B. Leishman,* Beloit; Nels C. Lerdahl, Mad- 
ison; Mrs. James E. Lienlokken, La Crosse; M. F. Linnan, Milwaukee; 
Omar D. Lloyd, Milwaukee; C. A. Loveland,* La Crosse; Mrs. R. H. 
Ludden, Madison; Mrs. Elizabeth S. Lull, Wausau; Mrs. Samuel W. 
McCaulley,* Winnetka, Illinois; Mrs. J. E. McConnell,* La Crosse; 
Mrs. Thomas F. McCormick, Milwaukee; Dr. Thomas F. McCormick, 
Milwaukee; Victor McCormick, Green Bay; Vera Macdonald, La 
Crosse; Thomas McGavock,* Beloit; Margaret V. McIntosh, Mil- 
waukee; Amelia E. McMinn, Milwaukee; Charles L. Manson, Wausau; 
L. J. Markwardt, Madison; A. D. Marston, Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas; Katharine Martindale,* La Crosse; Ben R. Mavis, Mount Horeb; 
C. A. Maxwell, Kenosha; Henry G. Meigs, Milwaukee; High School, 
Social Science Department, Merrill; the Most Rev. Bishop Albert G. 
Meyer, Superior; Carl F. Michel,* La Crosse; Henry E. Michel, Lake 
Mills; Beatrice Mickelson, Fall Creek; the Rev. Irving A. Mielenz, 
Lowell; Mrs. Phillip E. Miles, Madison; Mrs. A. W. Miller, Mil- 
waukee; Arthur W. Miller, Milwaukee; R. E. Miller, Milwaukee; 
Margaret Mills, Highland Park, Illinois; Village of Whitefish Bay 
Library, Milwaukee; Mrs. John R. Minahan, Green Bay; Nellie K. 
Mohr, Racine; M. O. Monson, South Wayne; Elizabeth Mouat, Janes- 
ville; Jean C. Mueller, Mount Horeb; Mrs. Hedwig Muenzer,* Mil- 
waukee; John D. Mylrea, Wausau; John W. Nash,* Pewaukee; Mrs. 
C. J. Neave, Janesville; Harry Newburg,* La Crosse; Irene W. New- 
man, Madison; Scott B. Nichols, Whitehall; Roy D. Nordstrom, Mil- 
waukee; Al Nortman, Milwaukee; D. V. Nusbaum, Park Falls; Mrs. 
Arthur J. O'Connor, Milwaukee; the Most Rev. Bishop William P. 
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O'Connor, Madison; Oconomowoc Public Schools, Oconomowoc; Alice 
G. Ogden, Milwaukee; Margaret O'Leary, Appleton; S. A. Oscar, 
Madison; Mrs. Odin J. Oyen, La Crosse; Clarence S. Paine,* Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; A. L. Pappenfuss, Wausau; Mrs. Kenneth 
Parker, Janesville (Life); Wilfred C. Parker, Milwaukee; Florence 
M. Patterson, Racine; Mrs. Leslie Pease, Appleton; E. G. Peet,* 
Beloit; Mrs. Gordon A. Peirce, Racine; Harry A. Peterman, Merrill; 
Herbert H. Peters, Port Washington; Basil Peterson, Madison; Mrs. 
Nels Peterson, Hammond; Mrs. Charles Pfannerstill,* Wauwatosa; 
Richard Philipp, Milwaukee; Louis Pierron, Milwaukee; Mrs. Elmer 
J. Pipkorn, Thiensville; Charles J. Plotz, South Milwaukee; Robert 
W. Podlesak, Janesville; L. C. Porter, Cambridge; Mrs. Leona Postell,* 
Waukesha; R. E. Puchner, Wausau; Frank Rabenowice, Phillips; 
H. A. Raube, Beloit; Willard F. Reese, Whitewater; Joseph Reidner, 
Durand; the Rev. Farrel Reilly, Milwaukee; Elliott J. Resneck, Janes- 
ville; Doris Richards, Sparta; Victor W. Riedel,* Milwaukee; Ripon 
Public Schools, Ripon; Mrs. Raymond J. Roark, Madison; Mrs. Warren 
Rodd, Evansville; A. J. Rogers, Beulah, Michigan; George Roseman, 
Beloit; Mrs. D. M. Rosenheimer, Kewaskum; Rothschild Public 
Schools, Rothschild; Mary M. Ruggles, Seattle, Washington; Rolf S. 
Rynning,* La Crosse; John C. Sammis, Madison; Sauk City High 
School, Sauk City; Patrick Scanlon, Milwaukee; Arthur W. Schaaf, 
Kohler; Mrs. Edna M. Schaller, La Crosse; H. A. Schatz, West Bend; 
J. M. Schilder, Sheboygan; William P. Schmidt, Hampshire, Illinois; 
Harry A. Schmitt, Milwaukee; Clarence A. Schoenfeld, Madison; 
Herbert P. Schowalter, West Bend; Norman A. Schowalter, West 
Bend; Bertena B. Schroeder, Hayward; Mrs. Gerhard Schroeder, Wau- 
watosa; Arthur A. Schultz, Sheboygan; Edward Schwerm, Milwaukee; 
Fitzhugh Scott, Jr, Milwaukee; Charles Seals, Madison; Lennerd H. 
Seim, Wausau; Mrs. O. W. Senglaub,* Milwaukee; Edmund B. Shea, 
Milwaukee; F. A. Sherwood,* Beloit; George W. Shields, Hales Corners; 
Bertha C. Shuman, La Crosse; Florence B. Shuman,* La Crosse; 
Martha F. Shuman,* La Crosse; Mrs. Larry Sieger, Viroqua; Hermione 
I. Silverthorn, Wausau; Dr. Joseph F. Smith, Wausau; Margaret M. 
Smith, Madison; Mrs. May M. Smithwick, Kewaunee; Karl J. Solum, 
Kenosha; Mrs. B. A. Spangler,* La Crosse; Mrs. Alice J. Speth, Platte- 
ville; Gustave M. Steig, Whitehall; Edward Stephan, Dousman; John 
Stevens, Jr., Wausau; William Stewart, Packwaukee; Robert Stortz, 
Sr., Waterford; Harold R. Strauss, Milwaukee; Emily C. Stromstad,* 
La Crosse; R. M. Stroud, Madison; Mrs. Susan E. Stuessy, Platteville; 
Margaret Suttie, Ettrick; Mrs. B. R. Swan, Berlin; E. H. Swantz, Union 
Grove; Dr. Edyth C. Swarthout, La Crosse; Lizzie A. Symmonds,* 
Kenosha; Burr Tarrant, Whitehall; E. G. Teschan, Milwaukee; Lucy 
Thatcher, Waukesha; Mrs. George Thompson, Hudson; Orrilla M. 
Thompson, Madison; George G. Thorp, Madison (Life); Tomahawk 
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Public Schools, Tomahawk; Vincent Totka, Cudahy; the Most Rev. 
Bishop John P. Treacy, La Crosse; George N. Tremper,* Kenosha; 
Albert O. Trostel, Jr., Union Grove; Myrtle Trowbridge, La Crosse; 
Dr. J. K. Trumbo, Wausau; Mrs. Ethel Tuft,* Waukesha; Lewis 
Turner, Jr., Kenosha; Robert S. Turner,* Palmyra; William O. Van 
Loon, Holmen; Mrs. Charles Van Wart, Evansville; Valley View 
School, Verona; Bert Vethe, Cambridge; Dr. Robert D. Vinter,* 
La Crosse; Viola High School, Viola; J. Henry Voje,* Oconomowoc; 
Jean C. Vollrath, Sheboygan; Elizabeth Walker, Kenosha; Mrs. M. J. 
Wallrich, Shawano; Donald C. Walrath,* Beloit; Mrs. E. D. Walsh,* 
Waukesha; Mrs. Frank W. Warren,* Waukesha; Wauwatosa Public 
Library, Wauwatosa; Jennie L. Webster, Eau Claire; G. Woodbury 
Weinhagen, Milwaukee; Mrs. Arthur Wenz, Milwaukee; Fred H. 
Westphal, Janesville; Mrs. Alfred P. Wettstein, Milwaukee; Wey- 
auwega High School, Weyauwega; Robert B. Whitaker, Kenosha; 
Maude H. Whitney, Stevens Point; William G. Whyte, Wausau; 
Arthur L. Wichner, West Allis; John R. Wiecki, Berlin; Mrs. Ross 
Wilbur,* Waukesha; the Rev. John Wilcox, Arkansaw; Henry B. 
Wildschut, Wauwatosa; Mrs. M. Owen Wilkins, Janesville; the Rev. 
Margaret Wilkinson, New London; Mrs. C. C. Williams, Madison; 
E. L. Wingert, Madison; Henry Winsauer, Kohler; Frank F. Wolf- 
gram, Milwaukee; Mary D. Woodruff, Janesville; John Woods, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. Walter S. Woods,* La Crosse; Richard S. Yeo, Racine; 
Alvin Ziegenhagen, Poysippi; Anthony Ziegler, Jackson. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

John L. Grindell, Curator, STATE HisTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISs- 
CONSIN, Platteville, April 18. 

Mrs. Charles R. Carpenter, Madison, January 18; Alexander R. 
Graham, Madison, October 7, 1947; Mrs. Ursula S. Gross, Waukesha, 
October 13, 1947; J. P. Jenkins, Kenosha, December 13, 1947; 
James M. Murphy, Milwaukee, December 26, 1947; Adolph C. 
Nelson, Arcadia, California, December 10, 1947; Oscar Thureen, 
Viroqua, August 28, 1947. 


JUNIOR HISTORIANS CHAPTERS 


In this quarter, December 10, 1947, through March 10, 1948, 449 
chapters have been formed in 61 counties, with a membership of 
8,315. The totals for the year, as of March 10, are 11,540. The list of 
these additional chapters formed in the last quarter is as follows: 

Barron County—McKinley School (Cumberland), 12. 

Brown County—Chappell School (Green Bay), 32; Fort Howard 
School (Green Bay), 13; Howe School (Green Bay), 71; Lincoln 
School (Green Bay), 66; Neighborhood Historians-home (Green 
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Bay), 15; Nicolet School, Grade 4 (Green Bay), 21; Nicolet School, 
Grade 4 (Green Bay), 7; Nicolet School, Grade 4 (Green Bay), 58; 
Nicolet School, Grades 5 and 6 (Green Bay), 19; Nicolet School, 
Grade 6 (Green Bay), 30; Norwood School (Green Bay), 43; Park 
View School, Route 7 (Green Bay), 10; Ridge View School (Green 
Bay), 10; Roosevelt School (Green Bay), 50; Tank School (Green 
Bay), 28; Public School (Wrightstown), 15. 

Buffalo County—Lucky Seven 4-H Club (Modena), 14. 

Burnett County—Roosevelt Consolidated School (Barronett), 10; 
Public School (Siren), 13. 

Calumet County—Public School (Chilton), 10. 

Chippewa County—Woodmohr 4-H Club, Route 5 (Bloomer), 
13; Grandview School (Boyd), 10; Public School, Route 4 (Chip- 
pewa Falls), 10. 

Columbia County—Engle School (Cambria), 8; Prairie School 
(Cambria), 10; Slab School (Cambria), 13; Columbia County 
Normal School (Columbus), 11; King’s Corner School (Columbus), 
10; Otsego Village School (Columbus), 17; Public School, Grades 
7 and 8 (Columbus), 48; Bellefountain School (Dalton), 10; Engel- 
wood School (Fall River), 16; High School (Fall River), 25; State 
Graded School (Friesland), 25; Gibralter School (Lodi), 7; Lodi 
School (Lodi), 25; Union School (Lodi), 6; South Leeds School 
(Morrisonville), 15; Blaisdell School (Pardeeville), 5; Comstock 
School (Pardeeville), 5; Coopman School (Pardeeville), 10; River- 
side School (Pardeeville), 11; Alloa School, Route 2 (Portage), 14; 
Leo A. Devine School (Portage), 11; Fox Glen School (Portage), 11; 
Hillside School, Route 2 (Portage), 6; Senior High School (Portage), 
116; Staudenmayer School, Route 2 (Portage), 6; Woodford School 
(Portage), 10; Gilbert School (Poynette), 10; Jefferson School, No. 
8 (Poynette), 10; Pershing School (Poynette), 10; Public School 
(Poynette), 5; Rust School (Randolph), 7; John Hampden School 
(Rio), 11; Monroe School (Rio), 11; Pleasure Hill School (Rio), 10; 
Woodside School (Rio), 8; Fern Dell School (Wisconsin Dells), 10; 
Public School (Wisconsin Dells), 23; Stearns School (Wisconsin 
Dells), 13; Tofson School (Wisconsin Dells), 10. 

Crawford County—Hurlbut School (Barnum), 12; Bishop School 
(Ferryville), 10; Stony Point School (Gays Mills), 11; Wheatville 
School (Gays Mills), 12. 

Dane County—Prairie Queen School (Cambridge), 10; Nora 
School (Cottage Grove), 10; Liberty 4-H Club (Deerfield), 10; 
St. James School (Madison), 8; Nichols School (Madison), 23; Oak 
Hill School (Oregon), 2; Stone School (Oregon), 12; Central School 
(Stoughton), 34; Central Grade School (Stoughton), 30; Starr School 
(Stoughton), 10; Middleton Miracle Makers 4-H Club (Verona), 10. 

Dodge County—High School (Beaver Dam), 62. 
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Door County—Public School (Fish Creek), 10; Lincoln Grade 
School (Forestville), 17; Carnot School, Route 5 (Sawyer), 10; Silver- 
dale School, Route 5 (Sawyer), 14; Stokes School (Sawyer), 15; Carls- 
ville State Graded School (Sturgeon Bay), 17; High School (Sturgeon 
Bay), 3; Hainesville School (West Sturgeon Bay), 12. 

Dunn County—Hay Creek School (Eau Galle), 10. 

Eau Claire County—Junior High School (Augusta), 48; Oak Ridge 
School (Augusta), 16; Public School (Augusta), 9; Russell Corners 
School (Augusta), 19; Springfield Prairie School (Chippewa Falls), 
10; Maple Drive School (Eau Claire), 10; Porter School (Eau 
Claire), 10; Willow Grove School (Eau Claire), 10; Public School 
(Fairchild), 16; Public School (Fairchild), 24; Pine Grove School, 
Route 3 (Fall Creek), 10. 

Florence County—Public School (Florence), 13. 

Fond du Lac County—Grant School (Brandon), 5; Crescent School, 
Route 1 (El Dorado), 10; Dodd School (El Dorado), 9; Grandview 
School (Fond du Lac), 10; The Trail Blazers 4-H Club (Fond du 
Lac), 14; Lincoln State Graded School (Oakfield), 13; Coles Corner 
School (Rosendale), 10; Alto Village School, Route 1 (Waupun), 9. 

Forest County—Public School (Hiles), 12. 

Grant County—Parter School (Boscobel), 6; Flat Rock School 
(Cassville), 12; Georgetown Boosters 4-H Club (Cuba City), 10; 
Dairyland Boosters 4-H Club (Fennimore), 13; Elk Grove 4-H 
Boosters (Platteville), 11; Franklin Livewires 4-H Club (Platte- 
ville), 10. 

Green County—Public School (Albany), 10; Public School, Grade 8 
(Brodhead), 21; Green County Normal School (Monroe), 14; Hill- 
side View School (Monroe), 11; Twin Grove School (Monroe), 10. 

Green Lake County—The East Island School (Berlin), 15; Hoeft 
School, Route 1 (Berlin), 11; Spoor School, Route 1 (Berlin), 10; 
Marcellon Stone School (Dalton), 10. 

Iowa County—Grade School, Grades 7 and 8 (Linden), 13; Public 
School, Grades 5 and 6 (Linden), 11. 

Jackson County—North Branch School (Alma Center), 4; Public 
School (Alma Center), 13; Grade School, Grade 5 (Black River 
Falls), 29; Irving School (Black River Falls), 11; O’Brien School 
(Black River Falls), 10; Pine Hill School (Black River Falls), 4; 
Pleasant View School (Black River Falls), 20; Public School, Grade 6 
(Black River Falls), 16; Public School (Black River Falls), 8; Public 
School (Black River Falls), 6; Public School (Black River Falls), 27; 
Public School (Fall River), 6; State Graded School (Hixton), 28; 
Highland School (Melrose), 7; West Indies School (Melrose), 7; 
Public School (North Bend), 10; West Franklin School (Taylor), 12. 

Jefferson County—Emmett Willing Workers 4-H Club (Water- 
town), 10; Lebanon Luckies 4-H Club (Watertown), 13. 
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Juneau County—Juneau County Normal School (New Lisbon), 12; 
Valton School (Wonewoc), 12. 

Kenosha County—Columbus School (Kenosha), 13; Hillcrest School 
(Kenosha), 22; Pleasant Prairie School, Route 2 (Kenosha), 25; 
Sheridan Road School (Kenosha), 10; Victory School (Kenosha), 
42: Riverview School (Silver Lake), 24. 

Kewaunee County—Graded School (Casco), 18; Rosiere Graded 
School, Route 1 (Casco), 14; Krok School (Kewaunee), 17; Way- 
side School (Kewaunee), 9. 

La Crosse County—Long Coulee School, Route 1 (Holman), 10; 
Franklin School (La Crosse), 10; Jefferson School (La Crosse), 19; 
Jefferson School (La Crosse), 19; Jefferson School (La Crosse), 22; 
Junior High School (La Crosse), 30; Junior High School (La Crosse), 
12; Lincoln School (La Crosse), 18; Lincoln School (La Crosse), 18; 
Lincoln School (La Crosse), 34; Washburn School (La Crosse), 20; 
Washburn School (La Crosse), 25; Washburn School (La Crosse), 
22; Washburn School (La Crosse), 34; Lower Big Creek 4-H Club 
(West Salem), 12. 

Langlade County—St. John’s Convent (Antigo), 15. 

Lincoln County—Franklin School (Merrill), 26; Public School 
(Merrill), 11; High School (Tomahawk), 13; Junior High School 
(Tomahawk), 63; Public School (Tomahawk), 19; Whittier School 
(Tomahawk), 38. 

Manitowoc County—4-H Club (Cato), 20; Maple Corner School, 
Route 2 (Kiel), 15; Rockville School (Kiel), 13; Meadow Brook 
School (Manitowoc), 12; Pigeon River School (Manitowoc), 10; 
Rapids Graded School (Manitowoc), 12; Rapids Graded School 
(Manitowoc), 13; Public School (Mishicot), 22; Valley View School 
(Newton), 10; Tip Top 4-H Club (Reedsville), 12; Public School 
(Two Rivers), 10; Twin Elder State Graded School (Two Rivers), 
13. 

Marathon County—Holy Family School (Edgar), 15; Spring Valley 
School (Marathon), 10; Pioneer 4-H Club, Route 4 (Mosinee), 10. 

Marinette County—State Graded School (Beaver), 14; Marinette 
County Rural Normal School (Marinette), 20; Public School (Pesh- 
tigo), 10; Public School (Peshtigo), 12. 

Marquette County—Frink School (Montello), 12; Grade School 
(Montello), 17; Grade School, Grades 6, 7, and 8 (Neshkoro), 18; 
State Graded School (Packwaukee), 12. 

Milwaukee County—High School (Cudahy), 12; Nicholson Avenue 
School (Cudahy), 11; Public School (Cudahy), 10; Bartlett Avenue 
School (Milwaukee), 20; Henry Clay School (Milwaukee), 10; Henry 
Clay School (Milwaukee), 11; Henry Clay School (Milwaukee), 20; 
Henry Clay School (Milwaukee), 15; Congress School (Milwaukee), 
63; Eugene Field School (Milwaukee), 11; Eugene Field School (Mil- 
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waukee), 25; 4-H Club (Milwaukee), 13; Benjamin Franklin School, 
Grade 5 (Milwaukee), 25; Benjamin Franklin School (Milwaukee), 
23; Benjamin Franklin School (Milwaukee), 60; Grange Avenue 
School (Milwaukee), 5; Green Bay Avenue School (Milwaukee), 41; 
Hillcrest School (Milwaukee), 14; Hillcrest School (Milwaukee), 38; 
Hillcrest School (Milwaukee), 43; Albert E. Kagel School (Milwau- 
kee), 37; Kilbourn School (Milwaukee), 35; Messmer High School 
(Milwaukee), 36; North Thirty-sixth Street School (Milwaukee), 36; 
North Twentieth Street School (Milwaukee), 32; Peckham Junior 
High School (Milwaukee), 28; Peckham Junior High School (Mil- 
waukee), 40; Pius XI Junior High School, Grade 7 (Milwaukee), 25; 
Public School (Milwaukee), 25; Thirty-first Street School (Milwau- 
kee), 11; Walker High School (Milwaukee), 36; West Brown Street 
School (Milwaukee), 60; Scanlon School (South Milwaukee), 10; 
Fisher School (Wauwatosa), 30; Jefferson School (Wauwatosa), 40; 
Lincoln School (Wauwatosa), 88; Milwaukee County Children’s Home 
( Wauwatosa), 50; Roosevelt School (Wauwatosa), 48; Washington 
School (Wauwatosa), 26; Washington School (Wauwatosa), 28; 
Washington School (Wauwatosa), 25; Wilson School (Wauwatosa), 
27; Public School (West Allis), 12. 

Monroe County—Public School (Cashton), 14; Bush Prairie School 
(Sparta), 19; Pleasant Valley School, Route 3 (Sparta), 10; Public 
School (Sparta), 10; Kirby School (Tomah), 11. 

Oconto County—Grignon 4-H Club, Route 1 (Suring), 10. 

Oneida County—Arbor Vitae-Woodruff School (Woodruff), 17. 

Outagamie County—Columbus School (Appleton), 15; Columbus 
School (Appleton), 19; State Graded School (Combined Locks), 39; 
Public School (Kimberly), 12; Riverbend School, Route 1 (Shioc- 
ton), 14. 

Ozaukee County—Waubeka 4-H Club (Fredonia), 12; Public 
School (Port Washington), 20; State Graded School (Thiensville), 
44, 

Pierce County—Public School (Prescott), 38. 

Polk County—Public School (Clear Lake), 10; Lincoln School 
(Frederic), 13; West Sweden School (Frederic), 10; Graded School 
(Milltown), 22; Polk County Normal (St. Croix Falls), 10. 

Portage County—High School (Amherst), 35; Mary D. Bradford 
Junior High School (Stevens Point), 37. 

Racine County—Beebe School (Racine), 47; Stephen Bull School, 
Grade 3 (Racine), 22; Stephen Bull School (Racine), 15; Stephen 
Bull School (Racine), 23; Howell School, Grade 6 (Racine), 6; Janes 
School (Racine), 29; Roosevelt School (Racine), 34. 

Richland County—Public School (Rockbridge), 10. 

Rock County—Afton School (Afton), 18; Smithton School (Ava- 
lon), 12; Kemmerer School, Route 1 (Beloit), 10; Cox School (Edger- 
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ton), 10; Cainsville School (Evansville), 10; Cooksville School (Evans- 
ville), 10; Wilder School, Route 1 (Evansville), 11; State Graded 
School (Footville), 44; Adams School (Janesville), 27; Austin School, 
Route 4 (Janesville), 10; 4-H Club (Janesville), 10; High School, 
Grade 9 (Janesville), 22; Wilson School (Janesville), 34; State 
Graded School (Lima Center), 10. 

Rusk County—Sunny Hill 4-H Club, Route 1 (Bruce), 10. 

St. Croix County—Riverside School (Baldwin), 10; Public School 
(Hudson), 10; Wagon Landing School, Route 1 (Star Prairie), 14; 
Loyalty School (Woodville), 10; Maple Grove School (Woodville), 
10. 

Sauk County—City View School (Baraboo), 10; Glenville School 
(Baraboo), 16; Green’s Corners School, Route 1 (Baraboo), 10; Ikey 
School (Baraboo), 10; Lower Narrows School (Baraboo), 7; Park 
View School (Baraboo), 10; Public School (Baraboo), 8; Sunny Hill 
School (Baraboo), 10; Sunshine Valley School (Baraboo), 10; Hickory 
Grove School (Hillpoint), 10; Hickory Park School (Hillpoint), 10; 
Meyers School (Hillpoint), 10; Bethel School, Route 1 (La Valle), 
10; Oak Hill School (La Valle), 10; Public School (La Valle), 10; 
Public School (Lime Ridge), 13; Honey Creek Ridge School (Logan- 
ville), 10; State Graded School (Loganville), 13; Diamond Hill 
School (North Freedom), 10; Happy Hill School (North Freedom), 
12; Hilldrop School (Plain), 11; Little Prairie School (Plain), 10; 
Public School (Plain), 16; Sunnyside School (Plain), 8; High School 
(Prairie du Sac), 16; Hillside School (Prairie du Sac), 10; Public 
School (Prairie du Sac), 19; Butterfield School (Reedsburg), 10; 
Pleasant Knoll School (Reedsburg), 10; Public School (Rock Springs), 
33; Cassell School (Sauk City), 10; Pine Grove School (Sauk City), 
14; Public School (Sauk City), 27; Public School (Spring Green), 
10; Upper Wilson Creek School (Spring Green), 12. 

Sawyer County—State Graded School (Couderay), 18. 

Shawano County—Ingersoll School (Eland), 4. 

Sheboygan County—Hingham Graded School (Adell), 15; 4-H 
Club (Random Lake), 10; Silver Creek School (Random Lake), 13; 
Mapledale School (Sheboygan), 12; Sheridan School (Sheboygan), 
12; Sheboygan County Normal (Sheboygan Falls), 19. 

Trempealeau County—Beach School (Blair), 10; Fly Creek School 
(Blair), 11; Public School (Blair), 10; Sunny Side School (Blair), 
10; Meadow Brook School (Eleva), 11; Hardies Creek School 
(Ettrick), 10; Hegg School (Ettrick), 20; Public School (Ettrick), 
11; State Graded School (Ettrick), 11; Maplewood School (Gales- 
ville), 8; Public School (Galesville), 11; Public School (Galesville) , 
17; Smith School (Galesville), 11; Public School (Independence), 15; 
Heffron School, Route 2 (Omro), 7; Eimon School (Osseo), 10; 
Foster School (Osseo), 10; Holen School (Osseo), 7; Requa School 
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(Osseo), 10; Public School (Pigeon Falls), 11; Allen School (Strum), 
12; Memorial School (Whitehall), 43; Memorial School (Whitehall) , 
30; Pleasantville School (Whitehall), 10. 

Vernon County—Public School (De Soto), 7; Folsom School 
(Readstown), 12; Lyster School (Readstown), 13; Sherry School 
(Readstown), 6; Sugar Grove School (Readstown), 10; Badaxe Valley 
School (Victory), 11; Public School (Victory), 4; Colonel May 
School, Route 1 (Viroqua), 12; Ole Torger School (Viroqua), 5; 
Public School (Viroqua), 11. 

Vilas County—Public School (Eagle River), 23. 

Walworth County—Public School (Delavan), 180; Public School 
(East Troy), 50; Grade School (Genoa City), 16; State Graded School 
(Honey Creek), 19; Stewart School (Lake Beulah), 14; Public School 
(Williams Bay), 14; Public School, Grade 5 (Whitewater), 32; 
Spring Brook School, Route 3 (Whitewater), 10. 

Washburn County—Tadpole School (Trego), 10. 

Washington County—Happy Hour 4-H Club (Jackson), 10; Public 
School (Kewaskum), 17; School Sisters of St. Francis (Slinger), 12; 
McLane School (West Bend), 22; Public School (West Bend), 20. 

Waukesha County—State Graded School (Butler), 50; Washington 
School, Grades 6 and 7 (Butler), 31; State Graded School (Dousman), 
25; Eagleville School, Route 2 (Eagle), 25; Magee School (Genesee 
Depot), 23; Denoon School, Route 2 (Mukwonago), 10; Genesee 
State Graded School (Mukwonago), 14; Village School, Grade 4 
(Mukwonago), 10; Bark River School (Nashotah), 11; Highland 
View School (Nashotah), 10; Prairie View State Graded School 
(North Prairie), 12; State Graded School (North Prairie), 31; Lincoln 
School (Oconomowoc), 17; Mapleton School (Oconomowoc), 12; 
Grade School (Pewaukee), 26; State Graded School (Wales), 17; 
State Graded School (Wales), 15; Junior High School (Waukesha), 
485; Lawrence School, Route 2 (Waukesha), 14; Northview State 
Graded School (Waukesha), 25. 

Waupaca County—Copenhagen School, Route 2 (Fremont), 11; 
Zittau School (Fremont), 9; 4-H Farmington Club, Route 4 (Wau- 
paca), 14. 

W aushara County—Public School (Coloma), 10; Woodville School, 
Route 1 (Hancock), 12; State Graded School (Pine River), 13; State 
Graded School (Poysippi), 14; Guernsey Dale School, Route 1 (Wau- 
toma), 10. 

Winnebago County—4-H Club (Fremont), 12; Butte des Morts 
School (Menasha), 10; Fullar School, Route 1 (Neenah), 13; Gilling- 
ham School (Neenah), 11; Happy Hours School, Route 3 (Neenah), 
6; High School (Neenah)’, 30; Royer School (Neenah), 12; Heffron 
School (Omro), 9; High School, Grade 6 (Omro), 22; Hill School 
(Omro), 6; Liberty School (Omro), 4; Public School (Omro), 11; 
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Public School, Grade 5 (Omro), 24; Stone School (Omro), 11; Black 
Wolf School, Route 2 (Oshkosh), 7; Boyd School (Oshkosh), 15; 
Golden Rod School, Route 2 (Oshkosh), 10; Howlett School (Osh- 
kosh), 20; Lakeside School (Oshkosh), 20; Widmer School (Osh- 
kosh), 12; Public School (Waukau), 22. 

Wood County—Public School (Lindsey), 13; Riverview School 
(Marshfield), 14; Lone Maple School (Milladore), 9; Public School 
(Milladore), 11; Stepping Stone School (Milladore), 10; Wittenberg 
4-H Club, Route 1 (Nekoosa), 10; Graded School (Pittsville), 12; 
John Edwards School (Port Edwards), 20; Lone Birch School (Ru- 
dolph), 10; Columbia School (Wisconsin Rapids), 11; Franklin 
School (Wisconsin Rapids), 9; Pleasant View School (Wisconsin 
Rapids), 12; Ross School, Route 5 (Wisconsin Rapids), 13. 


MANUSCRIPT ACCESSIONS 


In the Magazine for September, 1947, brief mention was made of 
the acquisition of a small group of manuscripts concerning J. Allen 
Barber, Samuel W. Eaton, and Edward D. Eaton, which were given 
by Mrs. Henry W. Hincks of Bridgeport, Connecticut. More recently, 
Mrs. Hincks, daughter of Edward D. Eaton, generously presented to 
the Society a much larger set of valuable family papers. 

Members of the Eaton family had long careers of service in Wis- 
consin. The Rev. Samuel W. Eaton came to Lancaster in 1846 as a 
home missionary. There he remained almost forty years as pastor 
of the Congregational Church, and during the Civil War he served 
as chaplain of the Seventh Regiment of Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry. 
One of his sons, Edward D. Eaton, at the age of fourteen also worked 
among the soldiers as a member of the Christian Commission. The 
younger Eaton was graduated from Beloit College in 1872, and after 
studying for the ministry, served pastorates in Iowa and Illinois. In 
1886, he returned to his native state as the second president of Beloit 
College, and for thirty years he expertly guided the course of that 
institution. By his marriage in 1875 to Martha Barber, he was associ- 
ated with another prominent Lancaster family, for his wife’s father, 
J. Allen Barber, had been a familiar figure in State politics, as a 
member of the first constitutional convention, State legislator for 
several terms, and representative in Congress for two terms. After his 
retirement from Beloit College in 1917, Dr. Eaton spent most of the 
remaining years of his life outside of Wisconsin, with the exception 
of a temporary year of service again at Beloit. He remained actively 
at work in the Congregational Church, edited a hymnal for schools 
and colleges, and wrote a number of articles and books, until at the 
age of ninety-one his extraordinarily full life came to a close in 1942. 

Most of the papers relate to Edward D. Eaton, his wife, their family, 
and their personal friends. The bulk of the manuscripts consists of 
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correspondence extending from 1826 to 1942. A few early papers 
pertain to J. Allen Barber, and there are a number of letters to the 
Rev. S. W. Eaton from such other pioneer clergymen in Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois as Aratus Kent and Stephen Peet. Although the later 
letters are mainly personal, many are of interest for a history of Beloit 
College, some contain unusual commentary on the social and economic 
life of the period, and others give interesting accounts of experiences 
abroad, in Europe in 1892 and 1902, and in China and Japan in 1898. 

In addition to the correspondence there is a group of manuscript 
family notes, and several small diaries and notebooks. Among these 
is a diary kept by S. W. Eaton in Europe in 1857, in which he fre- 
quently observed and compared differences in European and American 
ways of living. Others were written by Edward and his wife, chiefly 
during the period of his early ministry and on some of their journeys. 
Colorful reminiscences of her girlhood in Lancaster were written by 
Mrs. J. Allen Barber, who came to Wisconsin with her parents in 
1838. Also included in the papers are some of Dr. Eaton’s outstand- 
ing sermons and addresses. As a collection, the Edward D. Eaton 
papers will shed new light on the development of educational and 
religious organizations in Wisconsin. 


The Society's growing collection of Wisconsin Civil War manu- 
scripts has been enriched by additional papers written by, or acquired 
by, Van S. Bennett, captain in Co. I, Twelfth Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry. Captain Bennett's diary for 1863 was a gift to the Society 
several months ago. Among his other papers, recently presented by 
Mrs. J. Scott Earll of Prairie du Chien, are his diaries for January- 
February and October-November, 1864, written while he was a mem- 
ber of Sherman’s army in Mississippi and Georgia. His accounts of the 
campaigns, the hardships of combat, the living conditions in the 
South in 1864 continue to show considerable insight, and are ex- 
ceptionally vivid and readable. A Lincoln partisan, he considered the 
election of 1864 “the great battle of the war,” although he was not 
afraid of the outcome. Of interest, too, is a notebook in which Captain 
Bennett made miscellaneous entries during his service: accounts, lists 
of supplies issued, prices for equipment, lists of men wounded, killed, 
discharged, and so on. Similar lists of men for part of the years 1861 
and 1862 are found in the Orderly Sergeant’s roll book for Co. I, the 
final item in this small but valuable group of manuscripts. 


Other glimpses of life in the Union Army, as observed by two 
Wisconsin soldiers, William Harrison. Downs and his son, Edmund 
H. Downs, are found in the letters which the Society has had micro- 


filmed from the originals generously loaned by the niece of E. H. 
Downs, Mrs. Clinton W. Nuzum of Viroqua. 
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Edmund Downs, drummer in the Fifth Regiment of Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, served from May, 1861, until his death due to 
disease in Virginia in July, 1862. His brief correspondence contains 
his boyish impressions of the war—his homesickness and desire for 
mail, his complaints about the clothing of poor quality issued by the 
government, the fatigue from marching through rain and mud. Wil- 
liam H. Downs, a quartermaster in the Twenty-fifth Regiment of 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry from July, 1862 to September, 1864, 
saw a wider area of service in Minnesota, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Georgia, but recurrent periods of poor health reduced 
his participation in the campaigns in which the regiment engaged. 
Yet his letters contain interesting and valuable material, particularly 
on his activities as purchaser of supplies, on his food, clothing, and 
shelter, on the diseases prevalent among the troops, and on other 
aspects of living conditions in the army. 


Two pioneer residents of Faville Grove near Lake Mills called at 
the Historical Society building in January to present some manuscript 
records, pictures, and museum pieces illustrative of early days in 
Jefferson County. Among the gifts was the record book of what was 
probably the first cooperative cheese factory association in Wisconsin, 
organized on March 25, 1879. Reports on meetings from that time 
until 1925 are contained in the little volume which Mr. Ben Crump, 
who became secretary in 1893, now places in the Society’s keeping. 
Additional information on the association is supplied by gifts from 
a member of another pioneer Jefferson County family, Mr. Wilbur 
Stiles. They include a photograph of the factory building, another 
of men filling a silo on the Stiles farm about sixty years ago, one of 
the schoolhouse and pupils taken about 1865, and a typewritten sketch 
of the early history of Faville Grove. 


From Samuel Lord of Akron, Ohio, the Manuscript Section has 
received copies of a small but interesting group of papers relating 
chiefly to Jonathan P. Lord, who came to Waupun, Wisconsin, as a 
young man in 1854. Among the papers are an indenture, and several 
letters dated from 1850 to 1893, written mainly by J. P. Lord. Some 
of these give considerable information on the building of the State 
prison at Waupun, on farm and business conditions and prices. In- 


cluded also are letters in verse by a poetic proprietor of an early 
well-drilling and pump company. 


By purchase from the National Archives, the Society has secured 
microfilm copies of records in the files of the War Department per- 
taining to Dr. William Beaumont, famed for his experiments on the 
processes of digestion, an important number of which were made while 
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he was stationed at Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien from 1828 
to 1831. Among the documents are letters from Beaumont request- 
ing a promotion after the War of 1812, letters of recommendation 
from others, his letter accepting his appointment as post surgeon at 
Mackinac in December, 1819, his commission as surgeon in the 
Army in 1828, and seven reports written to the Adjutant-General 
in 1833 and 1834 to state that the subject of his experiments, Alexis 
St. Martin, was on duty and under his charge. 


From the New York Public Library, a photostatic copy of a diary, 
kept by an unidentified traveler from New York to Dubuque, Wis- 
consin Territory, between June 8 and August 17, 1836, has been 
purchased. Journeying via the Ohio River, the writer mentioned that 
Governor Henry Dodge was a passenger on the boat, and, after reach- 
ing Dubuque, he attended a dinner at which Dodge was the guest 
of honor. The writer also noted the laying of the cornerstone of the 
first Presbyterian Church in the territory, but as he failed to describe 
the site, it is not evident in which of the present states of Iowa or 
Wisconsin the church was located. 


An interesting account of the founding and development of Wyo- 
ming Valley Church in Spring Green has been given the Society 
through the kindness of the author, Mr. A. E. Hatch of Fond du 
Lac. This church celebrated its centennial in the summer of 1946, 
and its history indicates unusually happy interdenominational cooper- 
ation between Presbyterian, Congregational, and Methodist organi- 
zations in Wisconsin. From Mr. Hatch were also received the early 
records of the church: a Sunday School roll book, the clerk’s journals 
from 1846 to 1912, typewritten copies of the minutes of the Congre- 
gational group from 1913 to 1926, the records of the Christian En- 
deavor Society in the church from 1891 to 1907. 


To the papers of Margaret Anketell has been added a copy of another 
letter concerning the founding and building of St. John Chrysostom 
Episcopal Church in Delafield. Within the letter, dictated Oc- 
tober 20, 1908, by William Markoe, first rector of the church from 
1851 to 1854, are incorporated copies of a number of contemporary 
letters to Bishop Kemper and other clergy concerning the new parish. 
This copy was presented to the Society by Mr. Gilbert H. Doane of 
Madison. 


A microfilm copy has been made of a manuscript family history 
entitled “Interludes,” written by Mrs. Mary Mitchell White of Sara- 
toga, California, in 1937-38, and lent to the Society by her son, Mr. 
P. Lincoln White of Bethesda, Maryland. The two chapters copied 
deal with the life of Charlotte Ouisconsin Clarke Van Cleve 
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(1819-1907), who was, so far as is known, the first white child 
born in Wisconsin. Mrs. White’s narrative adds a few new details 
and a genealogical chart, although in general it follows closely the 
recollections of her great aunt, Mrs. Van Cleve, published in her 
Three Score Years and Ten. 


Two interesting typewritten addresses, read before the Milwaukee 
Chapter of the D.A.R. in 1896 and 1898, have been presented by 
Mrs. Alvin C. Bleck, present registrar of the chapter. One written 
by Mrs. Louisa K. Thiers is a sketch of her father, Dr. Seth Capron, 
physician from New York who spent the last few years of his life 
in Kenosha. The other is a short biography by L. Peale Grimmer of 
her greatgrandfather, Charles Peale, Revolutionary soldier and cele- 
brated portrait painter. 


Additional material on the woman’s suffrage movement in Wisconsin 
in the period prior to 1920 has been received in the form of a note- 
worthy collection of correspondence from Miss Ada James of Richland 
Center, who at one time was president of the Political Equality League. 
Among the writers of the letters were Zona Gale, Belle Case La Follette, 
Jane Addams, and others interested in women’s rights. 


The Misses Margaret, Frieda, and Harriet Reynolds have added to 
their earlier gifts of John Fox Potter papers a dozen or more letters 
and documents. Included among the writers of the letters are James 
R. Doolittle, Horace Rublee, Elihu B. Washburne, and Melville DeL. 
Landon, the New York entertainer better known under his pen name 
of “ Eli Perkins.” 


A welcome gift to the Society from Mrs. Charles I. Brigham were 
seventy-two letters to be added to the J. R. Brigham Papers. Dated 
in 1855 and 1856, most of the correspondence pertains to a lecture 
series, with the promotion of which Brigham was concerned in Mil- 
waukee. Among the speakers secured was such an outstanding figure 
as Henry Ward Beecher. 


Other manuscript acquisitions include: a short biographical sketch 
of La Fayette Kellogg, one of the early settlers of Madison, written 
by his daughters, Miss Helen J. Kellogg and Mrs. Carrie Kellogg 
Bliss, and presented by Miss Kellogg; a group of letters to be added 
to the Joseph Denny Sprague correspondence, presented by Mrs. John 
A. Greenlee of Ames, Iowa; a letter of March 21, 1905, to Mrs. E. R. 
Parrish of South Milwaukee from Governor Robert M. La Follette to 
decline an invitation to speak to a church organization, presented by 
Mrs. Harriet P. Barnes of Santa Rosa, California; a brief typewritten 
history of the First Congregational Church in Hartford, written by 
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Eva Zancanella and LaVerne Winefeld, and presented by the church; 
a historical sketch of the Gays Mills First Congregational Church by 
Addie Pomeroy, presented by the church; two legal papers concerning 
James Gates Percival, poet and pioneer Wisconsin geologist, presented 
by Mr. Lawrence E. Blair of Madison; notes and a copy of a letter 
written by Mrs. Cynthia Pringle Clouse, containing information on 
the Pringle family of Beaver Dam, presented by Mrs. Anna B. Bestel, 
Oconomowoc; two letters of July 13 and December 2, 1839, from 
George D. Fellows in Racine to his wife, Louisa, in Washington, 
Vermont, telling of his efforts to get a start in the territory, presented 
by the Michigan Historical Collections at the University of Michigan; 
a letter written by William S. Hart, noted screen actor, dated Oc- 
tober 10, 1940, confirming his boyhood residence in Trimbelle, Wis- 
consin, presented by Mr. Robert D. Pomeroy of Virginia, Minnesota; 
a poem, “ Night after Christmas,” written and presented by Mr. R. L. 
Hustis of Milwaukee; several old legends of the Menomini Indians, 
copied from a letter written by John V. Satterlee to Earle S. Holman 
of Antigo in 1933, which Mr. Holman loaned to the Society; type- 
written copies of Carl Russell Fish’s lectures on “ Representative 
Americans, 1600-1815,” transferred from the University Alumni 
Office where they had been previously placed by Mrs. Fish; correspond- 
ence and related mimeographed material concerning the development 
of the air raid warden organization in Dane County during World 
War II, presented by Mr. Ray S. Owen. 


MUSEUM ACCESSIONS 


The costume collection is continuing to grow more rapidly than 
any of the others in the Museum. This is probably due to the many 
appeals of women’s groups for costumes for their various Centennial 
programs and exhibits. 


Mrs. H. C. Bradley of Madison gave her wedding dress of mousseline- 
de-soie trimmed with white satin and lace panels, seed pearls and 
silver braid. The wedding veil, two slips, drawers, white satin slippers, 
and white silk hose were included. A photograph of herself in the 
gown, taken in the garden of her parents’ summer home at Lake 
Geneva, was added to the photographic collection in the Map and 
Manuscript Section of the Society. A wax doll of 1880, a Chinese 
baby’s suit, cap and slippers, and an oil painting by Henri Farre of 
Captain Georges Guynemer, famous World War I French Ace, en- 
gaged in an air battle were given. 


Several other items of women’s clothing received included a white 
rabbit fur coat from the Mrs. O. E. Burns (mee Bess Tyrrell) estate. 
Mrs. Burns purchased the coat in China for $25 in 1923. She was a 
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former president of the University of Wisconsin Alumni Club in 
Chicago. A wool coat, dating from about 1915, was given by Miss 
Lelia Bascom of Madison. Mrs. Sophia Brewer, former guide in the 
Museum, gave a pair of navy blue pumps worn in 1913. 


The Junior Historian’s Program has born unexpected fruit for the 
Museum in the form of a gift of an 1890 black velvet bonnet from 
the Chequamegon Junior Historical Chapter at Ashland High School. 
The bonnet was presented through Miss Flora J. Macdonald, teacher 
and advisor to the chapter. 


A special display of memorabilia of the late Admiral Marc A. 
Mitscher included several items loaned for the purpose by Mrs. 
Mitscher, who is now sojourning in Coronado, California. The memor- 
abilia included a Flag Officer’s cap, a desk name-plate, six Navy 
uniform insignia, and ten citation and campaign ribbons. In addition 
to these items several photographs and a brief account of the Admiral’s 
career were included in the exhibit. 


One of the most important additions to the uniform collection 
illustrates the long service of General Charles King. He was cited 
in the 1930's as being the only living officer entitled to wear the 
following five campaign ribbons: the Civil War (1861-65), Western 
Campaign against the American Indians (1865-91), Spanish-Amer- 
ican War (1898), the Philippine Insurrection (1899), and World 
War I. The uniform items included a major general’s undress dark 
blue uniform coat, white trousers, belt, sash, forage cap, and black 
leather oxfords, a brigadier general’s dress uniform coat, trousers, cap, 
and epaulettes, a brigadier general’s undress coat, a great coat, a cape, 
a captain’s dress uniform coat, light blue cavalry trousers, gold belt 
with saber straps, black helmet with spike and buffalo hair plume, 
breast cord, chapeau and epaulettes in case. Another brigadier gen- 
eral’s uniform coat, trousers, and blue cap with gold braid trim, a 
lieutenant colonel’s cotton khaki field blouse of World War I with 
trousers, two felt campaign hats, a belt, leather puttees and shoes, and 
a major general’s World War I gabardine blouse, trousers, garrison 
cap and aiguilettes conclude the list of the more complete uniforms. 
Both of the World War I uniforms have the five campaign ribbons 
attached. A pair of beaded buckskin trousers worn in the Indian 
campaigns, a pair of blue knit cavalryman’s trousers, a white drill- 
covered cork helmet worn in the Philippine campaign, a pair of white 
and one of yellow buck cavalryman’s gauntlets, a set of major general's 
rank insignia, seven white stiff uniform collars, two ties, and two 
American Legion caps complete the list of uniform articles. A photo- 
graph of General King and the then Lieutenant Colonel Immell, in 
1931, shows two Wisconsin adjutant generals of 1895 and 1931 
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respectively. Another photograph shows General King in a World 
War I uniform. A certificate of appointment of Major General King 
as aide-de-camp in the Wisconsin National Guard is dated Jan- 
uary 18, 1929, and signed by Governor Walter J. Kohler. The above 
items have been given to the Map and Manuscript Section. A citation 
for seventy years of courageous, efficient, and distinguished military 
service to country and state as a participant in five wars and signed 
by Governor Philip F. La Follette has been deposited with the Society 
on loan. General King’s son, Rufus King, Captain, U.S. Navy, Retired, 
has arranged the loans and gifts described above. 


Other additions to the collections of military history include several 
weapons from the U.S. War Department, three Civil Defense lapel 
buttons from Miss Dorothy Park, of the Society’s staff, a World War 
II First Aid packet from Mr. Wilfred Harris of Madison. A “ ruptured 
duck” honorable discharge patch from World War II, an army ring, 
army shoe laces, a black bow tie, key ring and chain, a 1947 Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin homecoming pin, and a 1940 Willkie-McNary 
presidential campaign pin were given by Floyd A. La Fayette, a 
member of the Museum’s curatorial staff. Several fine examples of 
paper currency and bonds issued by the Confederate States were re- 
ceived from E. P. Korecz of Milwaukee. Additional examples of 
Wisconsin territorial script and State treasurer’s checks are being 
assembled by the Society's Archivist for the Museum. 


The collections of early industries as represented by the blacksmith 
and wheelwright have been added to recently. A group of wheel- 
wright’s tools and spare wheel parts were received from A. G. Albert 
of Merrimac. Three blacksmith’s tongs were received from the shop 
of Art Pine at Waukau. This shop was opened in the early 1850's. 
The tongs were given by Clarence Walker of Berlin. C. M. Peck, 
also of Berlin, gave a “duck egg,” which is a cast iron attachment 
for the bottom of the fire pot of a blacksmith’s forge. 


A flail, brought to Wisconsin in the early nineteenth century and 
used by the donor’s father, Allen Pease, on a farm in Kenosha County, 
was given by Roscoe Pease of Racine. A frow, used for splitting 
sections of a log into shingles, formerly owned by Peter Hemmy of 


Humbird, was given to the Museum by his nephew, Dale W. Hemmy 
of Mondovi. 


An American clock with most of its working parts made of wood 
was given to the Museum by George C. Harrison III of Madison. 
A young nine-year-old gun collector, he has several fine Civil War 
carbines in his collection, and a definite interest in history. 
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The collection of Pauline (Edgerton) pottery has been added to 
again by the principal donors of this collection, Mr. and Mrs. Forrest 
C. Middleton of Madison. The three new pieces include a vase, a 
diamond shaped plate, and a chocolate pitcher. A growing interest in 
Wisconsin's potters has been noted recently, and it is hoped that our 
collection will continue to grow as a result of this interest. We have 
the names of several other early potters in the State and would like 
to obtain examples of their work. 


A folding Eastman Autographic Kodak bought and taken to Burma 
in 1920 by Mr. and Mrs. L. V. Teesdale was donated by Jerald Teesdale 
of Madison. P. A. Dahl of Viroqua gave a darkroom lantern which 
was made in 1900. 


Various souvenirs of centennial observances are beginning to find 
their way to the Museum. A State Centennial Committee badge worn 
by the director at the January 5 celebration was given by him, and 
a pocket-size bronze medallion and key chain commemorating Allis- 
Chalmers’ Centennial (1847-1947) was given by Gilbert Doane of 
Madison. 


A lantern with glass globe and candle found on the shores of Lake 
Erie shortly after War of 1812 was given by Mrs. Mary Melrose, 
Rock Falls, Wisconsin. Two Norwegian horn spoons given by Mrs. 
L. A. Anderson, Madison. Her mother had used the spoons to skim 
the cream from milk. 


A white wicker baby carriage from the William Marshall estate, 
Madison, which had been used about 1908. Mrs. M. E. Diemer of 
Madison gave some items from her mother’s wedding trousseau of 
1870, which included white cotton drawers, white cotton nightgown, 
and a chemise all beautifully embroidered. 


II. THE STATE 


Scientists of the University of Wisconsin and other educational 
institutions have organized the Wisconsin Archeological Survey for 
the promotion of archeological expeditions and investigations within 
the State. Among the leaders of the group are W. W. Howells and 
David A. Baerreis of the University of Wisconsin; Chandler Rowe of 
Lawrence College, Appleton; Andrew C. Whiteford and Moreau 
Maxwell, Beloit College, Beloit; and W. C. McKern and Robert 
Ritzenthaler of the Milwaukee Public Museum. Dr. Baerreis has 
commented: “Despite the fact that Wisconsin archeology has been 
studied for many years, it is still not possible to obtain a compre- 
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hensive picture of the pre-history of the State. One basic need is a 
survey which would build a picture of the nature and extent of the 
pre-historic occupation of the State.” 


Through the University of Wisconsin's publicity channels came the 
announcement in March that the federal government had made an 
outright grant of nearly $1,000,000 to the University of Wisconsin 
Medical School. Congressman Frank B. Keefe, Oshkosh, sponsored 
the University’s application for the construction grant and guided it 
through to approval. This will permit the immediate construction 
of hospital and clinical facilities for cancer research in the University’s 
expanding medical center. 

“We of the University deeply appreciate the interest and the time- 
consuming effort of Congressman Keefe and the Federal officials which 
have resulted in this large sum being granted to the University of 
Wisconsin. Our fine medical and research staff will amply justify 


the faith thus expressed in their abilities,’ commented President 
E. B. Fred. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


The BELOIT HIsTORICAL SOCIETY opened its thirty-eighth season 
on February 26. Miss Dorothy Merriman, a Beloit history teacher, 
read a paper at the meeting on “A Beloiter in the Gold Rush of 
1848.” “Some Notable Wisconsin Personalities” was the subject of 
a paper presented by Mrs. Minnie M. Wallace. 


The organizational meeting for a BERLIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
occurred on February 16, of which the Rev. H. A. Block was elected 
temporary chairman. Dr. Glover of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
met with the group and assisted in its organization. At the March 22 
meeting officers were elected, Clyde Shaw becoming the president. 
One of its first projects was the consideration of plans for a local 
centennial celebration. 


About 450 Green Bay grade-school pupils, members of the Junior 
State Historical societies, dramatized the history of Wisconsin at the 
annual meeting of the BROWN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Green 
Bay, March 9. It was given first before the mothers of the children 
in the cast, and since its popularity brought an overflow crowd to 
the Historical Society meeting, it was given a third time on March 17. 
The drama, “ This Is Our Wisconsin,” was written by W. A. Speer- 
schneider. 


A Washington-Lincoln exhibit was displayed by the BURLINGTON 
HIsTORICAL Society at the library during February. Much interest 
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centered in a letter written by President Lincoln in 1864 to Ellen 
Cooper of Rochester, who was a school girl at that time. The message 
concerns the petition that Miss Cooper sent to Washington that all 
slave children be freed. It reads: “Madam: The Petition of persons 
under 18, praying that I would free all slave children and the heading 
of which petition it appears you wrote, was handed to me a few days 
since by Senator Sumner. Please tell these little people I am very 
glad their young hearts are so full of just and generous sympathy, 
and that, while I have not the power to grant all they ask, I trust 
they will remember that God has, and that, as it seems, we will to do it. 
Yours truly, 
A. Lincoln.” 

The Silas Phelps powder horn made at Lebanon, Maryland, in 1774, 
brought its share of comment. It carries the inscription: “Take not 
this horn for fear of shame, for on it stands the owner’s name.” 


The CHEQUAMEGON BAY OLD SETTLERS CLUB had a merry winter 
picnic and dance on February 12 at Ashland. The 6:30 picnic supper 
included a birthday cake for Frank Bartz. His eighty-second birthday 
was being celebrated, and the guests sang “ Happy Birthday” in his 
honor. John B. Chapple, master of ceremonies, asked many of the 
old settlers to relate briefly some of their experiences. A fund for a 
permanent museum for historic displays was begun by the members 
with an initial contribution of $25. At the close of the program the 
old timers waltzed, two-stepped, and square-danced; at 1 o'clock “ Home 
Sweet Home” brought to an end another pleasant midwinter picnic. 


Mr. A. R. LeClair donated to the DoUGLAS COUNTY HISTORICAL 
MUSEUM, Superior, the largest single collection of antiques it has ever 
received. The owner was his aunt, the late Miss Georgia LeClair, and 
he felt she would have liked these cherished possessions kept together. 
Among the unusual items are pieces of majolica, amberina glassware, 
Bristol and satin glass; willowware, Staffordshire, Wedgewood, Royal 
Doulton, and other rare pieces are included. This valuable gift was 
displayed during the winter and was enjoyed by many Museum visitors. 


The KENOSHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY has been commended 
by the State Centennial Committee for its work in collecting family 
histories. The letter from the committee chairman states: “The very 
smartest part of the work is your having them copied for your local 
records. After all, the local county societies should have in their 
possession a copy of every record connected with their county.” There 
should be a great increase in local society records if the example of 
the Kenosha Society is followed. 


Mrs. Arthur E. Hebberd and E. S. Hebberd, La Crosse, attended the 
Founders’ Day Meeting of the STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY at Madison, 
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January 31. At the meeting of the LA CrossE COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY held at La Crosse, February 26, Mrs. Hebberd gave a report of 
the Madison meeting. 


At the late January meeting of the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HisTor- 
ICAL Society John L. Hooper traced the history of the colonization in 
America of the several nationality groups. Locally a French colony 
settled between Milford and Watertown during pre-Civil War days 
in the area known as the French Road. Upon arrival they purchased 


farms, later sold them to the German settlers, and moved to northern 
Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Laura Atkinson, Lancaster, has a museum in her home com- 
posed of more than 1,000 toy dogs. Her friends are generous in 
adding to the display, and she has received lamps, salt and pepper 
shakers, match holders, coin banks, and many other “doggy” items. 


Dusting more than 1,000 pieces, twice a year, almost requires a 
“help wanted” sign. 


A model in miniature of the outdoor bake oven, replica of the one 
built and used on the farm of the late George Eckert, west of Antigo, 
was presented to the LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Museum. Mrs. Kubeny, a daughter of Eckert, molded the oven and 
chimney of clay and mounted them on a platform of miniature 
timbers. The straw basket in which the loaves were brought to the 
oven, the wooden rake used to remove the ashes before the loaves 
were put into the oven, a broom of evergreen twigs, and a spadelike 
tool to remove the loaves accompanied the museum piece. 


The MANITOWOC COUNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETY met at the Rahr 
Civic Center, Manitowoc, for its annual meeting in late January 
when, for the fourteenth time, John G. Johnson was renamed its 
president. Last year the Museum attracted 4,679 visitors, from almost 
every state in the union. Its exhibits number 5,000. 


Members of the MILWAUKEE COUNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETY were 
entertained by the story of the Indian scare of 1862, told them by 
Dr. Herbert W. Kuhm, past president of the Wisconsin Archeological 
Society. It was a fast-moving, frightening tale. The meeting was 
held on January 28, at the Falk House Museum, Milwaukee. 


James Kimberly was elected president of the NEENAH HISTORICAL 
SociETY which was organized January 5, at Neenah. Books, maps, 
photographs, and objects related to early Neenah are being sought. 
Plans are under way to make a study of Neenah and bring its pub- 
lished history, which terminates at an early date, up to the present. 
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The Oconto Falls Herald began publishing some Oconto County 
history in early March as part of its contribution to Wisconsin's 
centennial observance. George E. Hall, president of the OCONTO 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, has prepared an interesting series en- 
titled “ Would You Believe It,’ with a sketch accompanying each 
story. Mr. Hall, who attended the opening of the State centennial at 
Madison in January, gave a report of the ceremonies at the midwinter 
meeting of the Oconto Society. 


Renewing of old acquaintances and much talk of “ yesterday ” 
marked the seventy-sixth morning-afternoon meeting of the OUTA- 
GAMIE COUNTY PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETy, at Appleton, 
February 23. Dr. William F. Raney of Lawrence College and the 
local society's director of historical research spoke on the subject, 
“One Hundred Years of Statehood.” George R. Schaefer was re- 
elected president. 


E. E. Husband, secretary of the POLK COUNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
spoke to the students of the Polk County Normal School on December 
16 and January 7. His subject was the early history of Polk County, 
in which he explained the origin of the name of each township. The 


seniors of the normal school are preparing a history of the county 
to be used in their schools. 


C. W. Lofgren, president of the recently organized ST. CRoIx 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, has made the committee appointments 
for the group. There are six county-wide representatives for the 
society, who form the board of directors. Mrs. Cecil E. Day, Hudson, 
is the chairman of the Museum committee, and the collection of 
museum materials is under way. Plans for the celebration of the 
Wisconsin centennial in the county are being carried out by the 
County Centennial Committee and the Historical Society. 


The directors of the WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY sent out 
a number of complimentary copies of the Wisconsin Centennial 
Calendar, issued by the STATE HISTORICAL Society. Ralph Blumen- 
feld, Watertown native and former editor of the London Express, one 
of the recipients, wrote to Miss Killian, the secretary: “I am most 
grateful for the gift of that excellent calendar which so effectively 
tells the story of Wisconsin’s progress. It was kind of you to think 


of an ‘old son of Watertown,’ to which early memories now call my 
attention.” 


Mrs. Ursula Gross, a life-long resident of Waukesha County whose 
death occurred on October 13, bequeathed five shares of stock in the 


Waukesha Savings, Building and Loan Association to the WAUKESHA 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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The City Federation of Women’s clubs was hostess to the WHITE- 
WATER HisTORICAL SOCIETY on a Friday evening in late January. 
A study of old clocks by the eighth grade pupils of the college train- 
ing school had been made as a contribution to Wisconsin’s 100th 
birthday. Colored slides of eighteen clocks, with descriptions, were 
featured on the program. A 200-year-old clock with wooden works 
is still keeping perfect time and has a beautiful chime. Many of the 
clocks studied were more than 100 years old. 


Members and friends of the WINNEBAGO COUNTY ARCHEOLOG- 
ICAL AND HIsTORICAL SOCIETY listened to an address by Professor 
William F. Raney of Lawrence College on “The Growth of 100 Years 
in the Fox River Valley.” The meeting was held in the lecture room 
of the Oshkosh Public Museum on March 7. 


CENTENNIALS 


The Avoca Masonic Lodge, at Avoca, observed in Mid-January 
the 100th anniversary of the granting of its charter with an attend- 
ance of nearly 200 Masons from the local area and Madison. The 
history of the century-old lodge was read by Stanley Martell of Spring 
Green, and the 1948 officers were installed. The members partici- 
pated in a chicken dinner served in the community building. 


The Kalk drug store, Columbus, owned and operated by Lloyd 
Sharrow, marked its 100th birthday in early February. During these 
many years the store has had only four proprietors and three locations. 
Mr. Sharrow, a brother-in-law of W. A. Kalk, former owner, began 
to work in the drug store as a clerk in 1910. In his possession today 
is an early account book, dated 1852-53. 


Centennial time has brought further listing of century-old farms. 
Among them is the Arthur farm in Cottage Grove, Dane County, 
originally owned by John Arthur, a native of England. The third and 
present owner is Thomas S. Arthur, Jr. 


In 1846 Heinrich Krohn came to the town of Cedarburg, Ozaukee 
County, from Germany and established his home on an 80-acre tract 
of land. He was succeeded by Englebert Krohn, who died a few years 
ago at the age of eighty-eight. The farm now contains 200 acres, and 
is operated by John Krohn, Englebert’s son. John has in his possession 
a complete set of tax receipts, and the original one, dated Decem- 
ber 3, 1846, indicates that the taxes were $3.69; in 1921, when the 
area had increased to 200 acres, the taxes paid were $514.11. 


Much of the expansion and progress made in the religious life of 
the State can be learned from the church centennial histories recorded 
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in the newspapers. Among those noted was the observance on De- 
cember 5-7 of the founding of the First Baptist Church at Madison. 
The third-oldest Protestant group in the capital city, the parish was 
founded by twenty residents, and now has a membership of about 800. 


Another observance occurred on January 4 at the Marshall Methodist 
Church when Bishop H. Hughes was the guest speaker. An early 
meeting of settlers occurred in 1847, but the congregation was form- 
ally organized in 1854. The present pastor is the Rev. Samuel G. Beers. 


Commemoration of the beginnings of St. James’s Episcopal Parish at 
Manitowoc will occur at several special services throughout 1948. 
The first of these was a holy communion service on Saturday morn- 
ing, February 28, the date of the organization of the congregation 
100 years earlier. On Sunday the Rt. Rev. Harwood Sturtevant, 
bishop of Fond du Lac, was one of the speakers. 


Mrs. Mary Gerrow is the oldest “birthday child” noted this 
quarter. Her 103rd birthday occurred on Christmas Day at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. W. H. Prahl, Schofield. Still anxious to help, 
she sets the table and assists in drying the dishes. 


February 15 was the natal day of Mrs. Lucy Grubb, Viroqua, 
celebrated for the 102nd time. When the city of Viroqua was ob- 
serving its centennial in 1946, Mrs. Grubb was selected for special 
honors. 


A native of Norway, Mrs. Martha Virum reached her 102nd birth- 
day on January 5. She lives at the Comfort Nursing Home, Milwaukee. 


Although Mrs. Fanny Bojodi had passed her 100th birthday some 
months earlier, she was showered with gifts at Christmas by the 
Hamilton Homemakers Club, La Crosse. They had adopted her as 
their “sunshine friend,” and brought her much gladness during the 
holiday season. A native of Syria she came to La Crosse where she 
earned her living for many years. She is a gracious and charming 
little lady and loves her adopted America. 


OTHER HISTORICAL NOTES 


A Harper Day program climaxed by a testimonial banquet on 
Saturday, January 31, at Madison, honored Dr. C. A. Harper, who 
retired after completing forty-seven years of service in public health 
in Wisconsin. For thirty-nine years he was the State’s health officer 
upon successive reappointments by five governors. Dr. Harper told 
the guests that he was “fully convinced that investments in public 
health on the part of the State give larger returns than that in any 
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field of activity.” Among the 300 health officials, public health nurses, 
physicians, and technicians were prominent Midwesterners, who 
lauded the accomplishments of Wisconsin’s retiring health officer. 
Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, La Crosse, president of the State Board of 
Health, was the master of ceremonies, at the Hotel Loraine dinner. 


Curator Fred Heinemann, Merrill, presented to the Society the 
Centennial edition of the Merrill Daily Herald, 1847-1947. Replete 
with sketches of communities in Lincoln County, of the development 
of Merrill, biographies of professional and industrial personages, and 
excellent illustrations to supplement the stories, the content has wide 
historical coverage. 


Recognition of the public services of the Durand Library over a 
fifty-year period was given at the Woman's Club on January 14. Mrs. 
B. E. Barton, first librarian, spoke on the history of the Durand 
Library, and informed the members that 126 volumes, mostly donated, 
were the beginning of this service. The books on the shelves today 
number almost 6,000. Philo Goodrich, Durand, is president of the 
library board. 


Beginning his apprenticeship when thirteen years of age, the rip- 
‘ping and tapping of boots and shoes has continued for Ingvald Melby 
for fifty-six years. The humdrum cobbling in his Hayward shop is 
relieved, however, by some of his specialized work, such as making 
a left shoe fit a right foot to accommodate a one-legged person with 
an extra shoe, or making comfortable footwear for deformed feet. 
In fact, Cobbler Melby has the reputation of being the “ world’s best 
shoemaker ”; his fine work is sold beyond the boundaries of the State. 


Fred Smith, Edgerton, retired early in 1948 after fifty-five years 
as manager of the composing room of the Wisconsin Tobacco Re- 
porter. His plans were indefinite, but after a half-century in the 
composing room, he looked forward to a long vacation. 


Sixty-seven years of continuous practice in the field of medicine 
is the record of Dr. W. E. Ground, eighty-seven-year-old Superior 
physician. He was graduated from the Missouri Medical College in 
St. Louis in 1881. He landed in Duluth in 1891 but disliked climbing 
up and down the hills and as a result moved to Superior. At present 
he is completing his autobiography, and has written more than 100 


papers which have been read before various medical societies and 
scientific bodies. 


Four hundred residents of Rib Lake, Taylor County, turned out in 
late February to watch the felling of the last tree in the area’s once 
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huge saw-timber stand. At one time Rib Lake was entirely dependent 
upon logging, but manufacturing has developed and many of the 
company’s 200 employees will find work in the shoe or the tile 
factory. 


Jackson County historians have a gold-mine of newspaper files. 
The Badger State Banner was established at Black River Falls in 1856. 
The files are complete from 1856 to 1926 except for a period of seven 
years, and these are thought to have been lost in a fire which destroyed 
the Banner office in 1870. For safe-keeping they have been placed 
in the courthouse vault. 


Joseph Matthews, one of the University of Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture farm foremen, retired in late winter after a forty-seven- 
year stretch of service. He arrived in Iowa from Cornwall, England, 
at the age of twenty-two, and shortly thereafter managed the Eagle 
Heights farm, owned by the University. Later he became active 
around the agricultural campus, and among his duties was driving 
a hack which met notable University visitors. President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt gave him a $2.00 tip and a good cigar after being 
driven through the University campus. “He sat up on the driver's 
seat with me during the tour,” recalled Matthews. 


After forty-three years of teaching and personnel work Miss Mary 
Baker, former dean of girls at Appleton High School, has retired to 
the family home which she owns near Burkhardt, St. Croix County. 
She is a graduate of Lawrence College and has also done graduate 
work in the East. The estate where she now resides is considered one 
of the most beautiful spots in northwestern Wisconsin. 


Fifty-four years as an employee of the Burlington Mills is the 
record of Oscar Weyrough. His beginning pay was 50 cents a day 
for ten hours of work, but he has been the superintendent of the 
cutting room for the past twenty years. An electric cutter has been 
in use for twenty-five years which cuts sixteen layers of ironing 
board material at one time. Before that the cutting was done by 
hand with a knife. Burlington Mills once manufactured horse blankets, 
but their place has been taken by saddle blankets, sweat pads, out- 
board motor covers, gun cases, boat seats, and other articles. Says 
Weyrough, “No man who changes jobs all the time ever gets far.” 


An artist in piecing and quilting fine quilts is Mrs. Margaret 
Schroeder, eighty, of Bangor. She believes everyone should have a 
hobby, and with a garden, quilting, and rug braiding she is kept busy. 
Her “winter hobby” was taught to her by her mother, who could 
stitch a very fine seam. Mrs. Schroeder has not kept a record of her 
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output, but she remembers that in the last ten years she has pieced 
thirteen and quilted sixteen quilts for friends and relatives. For 
“ pick-up ” work she braided twenty-five rugs in ten years. 


“III. OF WIDER INTEREST 


Speculation on the origin of the old stone tower at Newport, 
Rhode Island, has revived. The Christian Science Monitor of Jan- 
uary 24 discloses that the Newport Park Commission has decided to 
permit a scientific excavation around the base of the old stone tower, 
which archeologists have urged for years. These scientists maintain 
that a careful excavation need not endanger the tower which some 
had feared, and that the chances are that some bit of evidence will be 
found to prove the tower's origin conclusively. Two theories have 
been debated by historians for more than 100 years: one, that the 
tower was built as a windmill about the year 1675 by Rhode Island's 
first governor; the other, that it was built as a place of worship by 
Viking adventurers who came to these shores in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries. We learn that our own curator, Hjalmar R. 
Holand of Ephraim, was instrumental in changing the policy of the 
Newport Park Commission who formerly were against excavation. 
Mr. Holand, long a researcher on the subject of the wanderings of 
the early Norsemen, published America, 1355-1365 recently. His 
arguments in favor of excavation had something to do with the 
Commission's change of mind. 


Letter to the Editor—Mr. T. DALE STEWART, Acting Head Curator, 
Department of Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution, has written the 
following letter relating to the Kensington Rune Stone: 

“In reply to your inquiry of May 13, I regret to say that the 
Smithsonian Institution has issued no official report on the Kensington 
Rune Stone....The fact that the Kensington Stone is on exhibit at 
the United States National Museum does not mean that the Smithsonian 
Institution guarantees its genuineness. It indicates rather our recog- 
nition of the fact that the stone is an object of considerable public 
interest. It seems to us that Mr. Holand and others have made out 
a good case for the inscription and also for the circumstances sur- 
rounding the finding of the stone. It is our hope that by reviving 
scholarly interest and by encouraging more research we can help 
establish the truth. In other words, our feeling is that the last 
word on the subject has not yet been spoken and that the stone still has 
a good claim to authenticity.” 


x**wrk 


WANTED—The Society will pay 50 cents for the following 
numbers of the Wisconsin Magazine of History: September, 1942, 
and for December, 1943, 1944, 1946, and 1947. 
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The titles of articles are in italics; of books reviewed, within quotation marks. 





Abbott, Dr. , at Ontario, 26 

Abbott, Chauncey, in politics, 33-35 

Aberdeen (S.D.), native, 2 

Abolitionist Party, Glover incident, 
182. See also Free Soil Party. 

Adams, Charles K., president Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 339-41, 344-45 

Addams, Jane, correspondence acquired, 
499 

Addie, , Wisconsin settler, 295 

Adler, , settler, 22 

Agriculture, hybrid-corn growing, vol- 
ume on, reviewed, 352; in Ontario, 
volume on, reviewed, 357 

Ainslie, , Wisconsin settler, 295 

“Alabama,” steamboat, 415 

Alaska, miner, 206 

Albany (N.Y.), Dutch in, 43 

Albert Lea (Minn.), academy, 333 

Albion Township (Dane County), map 
of, 437 

Alexander, ——, Wisconsin settler, 
295 

Alexander, Edward P., Society director, 
140-41; initiates summer Society 
conventions, 141; Derleth’s “Village 
Daybook: a Sac Prairie Journal,” 
213; address by, 288 

Alexander, William, Wisconsin settler, 
296 

Algoma, teacher, 3 

Algonquian Indians, and name “Kosh- 
konong,” 430, 434, 438-39 

Allegan County (Mich.), Dutch in, 43 

Allen, , schoolteacher, 188 

Allen, Robert S., “Our Fair City,” 
reviewed, 100 

Allenville, resident, 7 

Allis‘Chalmers Company, head, 184; 
issues company history, 480 

Allison, Matt, loans money, 326 

Almack, John, and frontier discussion, 
73-75 

Almon, C. R., Friendly Wisconsin, is- 
sued, 259 

Almond, history of, reviewed, 227 

Alto, Dutch in, 56 

American Civilization, Committee on 
Study of, 131, 133; member of, 132 

American family life, volume on, re- 
viewed, 99 

American Historical Association, Tur- 
ner acceptance letter to present pa- 
per, 339-45 














American history, volume on broad- 
casts of, reviewed, 92; volume on 
19th century family life, reviewed, 
99; volume on sketches of cities, re- 
viewed, 100; for a layman, reviewed, 
225; Turner documents, 339-45 

Amery, Lutherans, 360 

Ammon, Ralph, directs Centennial Ex- 
position, 260 

Andersen, Mary, death, 235 

Anderson, Andrew E., donates services, 
444 

Anderson, Arvid, donates services, 444 

Anderson, Don, contributor to Lee 
Papers, 259 

Anderson, George, favors Whig paper, 
313 

Andrews, Isaac, favors Whig paper, 
313 

Angle, Paul M., “Lincoln Reader,” re- 
viewed, 93; “Great Chicago Fire,” 
reviewed, 94 

Ansorge, Eugen K., diary of, acquired, 
240 

Appleby, John F., invents knotter, 392 

Appleton, electric lighting system, 135; 
residents, 317, 320; route via, 400 

Appleton Crescent, 320, 323; named, 
317; editor, 322 

Appleton Motor, 324 

Archeology, Aztalan mounds discussed, 
387 

Architecture, in Wisconsin, history in 
preparation, 259; Midwest houses, 
volume reviewed, 467. See also his- 
toric houses under Milton, Milwau- 
kee, Neenah, Portage, Prairie du 
Chien, Wauwatosa. 

Armstrong, , Wisconsin settler, 
295 

Armstrong, Charles, death, 363 

Armstrong, John, Wisconsin settler, 
299 

Armstrong, William, Wisconsin settler, 
296 

Ashland County Historical Society, 
activity, 373 

Athens, history in preparation, 260 

Atwood, David, in politics, 34 

Atwood and Buck, publishers, 313-14, 
317 

Austin, E., favors Whig paper, 313 

Austin, H. Russell, history of Wis- 
consin, serial, 259 
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Ayers, James T., diary edited, 462 

Azores, route via, 48 

Aztalan, prehistoric remains at, 138, 
387-88; brochure on village, noted, 
230 


Babcock, Stephen M.., scientist, 135 

Badfish Creek, 437; on Chandler map, 
436 

Badger State Folklore Society, affiliate, 
130; organized, 138; bulletin, 383 

Baensch, Emil, of Manitowoc, 417 

Baerreis, David, Morgan and Roda- 
baugh’s “Bibliography of Ohio Arch- 
aeology,” 349 

Bahama Islands, shipwreck in, 44, 48- 

. 49, 52; coast guard, 51 

Baker, T. Fred, folklore article by, 383 

Bakkom, Chr., temperance society 
member, 195 

Bakkom, Mrs. Chr., incident, 196 

Balatka, Hans, sketch, 84 

Bald, F. Clever, Peckham’s “Pontiac 
and the Indian Uprising,” 353 

Baldwin, C. R., officer, historical so- 
ciety, 286 

Baldwin, D. A., letters acquired, 366 

Ballister, Mrs. F. E., death, 363 

Bangor, meetings, 287 

Banks, W. B., officer, historical society, 
441 

Banta, George R., Jr., 383 

Baptists, at Baraboo, 230, 252; Wal- 
worth, 483; Madison, 509 

Baraboo, Baptists, 230, 252; resident, 
419 

Barber, J. Allen, mementos of, ac- 
quired, 117, 495; opposes Argus, 
318 

Barber, Mrs. J. 
acquired, 496 

Barcley, , Wisconsin settler, 295 

Bardon, James, historical society inter- 
est, 442, 444; contributes collections, 
445 

Bardon, John, officer, historical society, 
443; contributor to society, 451 

Bardon, Richard, and Nute, Grace Lee, 
“A Winter in the St. Croix Valley— 
George Nelson’s Reminiscences,” 
reviewed, 478 

Barnes, Laura B., teacher's contract of, 
acquired, 117 

Barneveld, Congregational Church his- 
tory, 109 

Barrett, S. A., interest in Aztalan site, 
387 


Allen, paper by, 





Barry, A. Constantine, 176; sketch, 
175 

Barry, David F., well-known Indian 
photographer, 445; estate offer, 446; 
Indian collection exhibited, 449 

Barstow, William A., favors Argus, 
321 

Barton, Albert O., death, 134, 235; 
eulogy, 410-11; portrait, 410 

Bascom, John, educator, 137, 263 

Bashford, Coles, opposes Argus, 318 

Bass Island, red sandstone, 180 

Bates and Son, shipbuilders, 415 

Bayfield County, honor roll... World 
War II, noted, 229 

Bayles, Joshua, favors Whig paper, 313 

Beall, Samuel W., Democrat, 318 

Beaumont, William, pioneer physician, 
137; letters by, acquired, 497 

Becker, Carl, and frontier thesis, 75 

Beebe, Mrs. L. W., official, historical 
society, 443 

Beecroft, Lillian, 4 

Belden, Philo, opposes Argus, 318 

Belmont, Legislature removes from, 
306 

Belmont Gazette, publishers of, 306; 
publishes federal laws, 307 

Beloit, residents, 31, 129, 430; indus- 
try, 136; railroad, 173; Lutherans, 
230 

Beloit College, faculty member, 172 

Beloit Herald, 322 

Beloit Historical Society, activities, 6, 
120, 374, 504 

Beloit Seminary, student, 31 

Bennett, , settler, 22 

Bennett, Van S., diary and papers of, 
acquired, 114, 496 

Bennett, Wells, officer, historical so- 
ciety, 286 

Benton, Primitive Methodists, 360 

Bergsma, Ulbe, in shipwreck, 49-50 

Berlin, newspaper, 322; postmaster, 
419 

Berlin Historical Society, organized, 
504 

Best, Fred C., officer, Milwaukee Coun- 
ty Historical Society, 1'79 

Bettmann, Otto, see Partridge, Bellamy 

Bigelow, Mrs. Virginia, descendant of 
Hercules Dousman, 138 

Bigford, Thomas, papers of, acquired, 
239 

Bijlsma, J., shipwreck account by, 45 

Billings, Henry N., favors Argus, 321 

Bird, C. H., favors Whig paper, 313 
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Bird, F. W., favors Whig paper, 312- 
13 

Bird, Frederick A., commissions and 
mementos acquired, 369-70 

Bird, J. N. P., photograph acquired, 
371 

Bird, Robert K., photograph acquired, 
371 

Birge, E. A., University of Wisconsin 
dean, 340 

Bjork, Kenneth, “Saga in Steel and 
Concrete: Norwegian Engineers in 
America,” reviewed, 471 

Black Earth Creek, location on map, 
433 

Black Earth River, error in location on 
map, 432 

Black Hawk, route taken by, 133; In- 
dian chief, 137 

Black Hawk War, route taken, 133; 
hideout of families, 431 

Black River, Dutch in area, 55-57 

Black River Falls, Badger State Ban- 
ner files, 511 

Blaine, James G., defeat, 37 

Blanchard, N. W., member, Natural 
History Association, 169 

Blegen, Theodore C., “Grass Roots 
History,” reviewed, 461; “Frontier 
Parsonage: the Letters of Olaus 
Fredrik Duus, Norwegian Pastor of 
Wisconsin,” reviewed, 476 

Block, H. E., opposes Argus, 318 

Blood, , employment, 400 

Bloomington, Congregationalists, 123 

Boell, Jess E., sketch, 2;: portrait, 2; 
Riker’s “Executive Proceedings of 
... Indiana,” 222 

Bohemians, in Wisconsin, 414 

Boissard, George A., death, 114 

Bong, Richard I., aviator, 137 

Bonnema, Harmon, Dutch settler, 57 

Bonnema, Oepke H., Dutch colonizer, 
44-45, 47, 54-56; business and po- 
litical leader, 56-58 

Bonnet Prairie (near Rio), Lutherans, 
230, 252 

Book Notes (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 92, 208, 
346, 461 

Borger, , family, 57 

“Boscobel,” lumber barge, 66 

Bossard, Marcus, M. D., “Eighty-One 
Years of Living,” reviewed, 103; 
death, 114 

Bossert, J. Charlotte, death, 235 

Botkin, A., favors Whig paper, 312 








Bowman, Frank F., economic history in 
preparation, 259 

Boyd, James, Wisconsin settler, 295 

Braley, A. B., judge, 41 

Brayman, M., and Fairchild, 426 

Breckinridge, John C., in politics, 323 

Bredesen, Adolph, presents primstav to 
Society Museum, 146 

Breed, A. O. T., favors Sentinel, 308 

Bremer, Fredrika, novels translated, 
453 

Brewer, Sophia M., receives certificate 
of recognition, 4 

Bridge, , Wisconsin settler, 296 

Bridge, Robert, Wisconsin settler, 299 

Briggs, J. R., Jr., opposes Argus, 318 

Briggs, R. M., favors Whig paper, 312 

Brigham, J. R., addition to papers of, 
acquired, 499 

Bright, Michael S., favors Superior 
Chronicle, 321 

British, en route to America, 50-51; 
in Wisconsin, 90, 401-2 

Brockhaus, Henry H., articles used by, 
acquired, 371 

Brooklyn (N.Y.), G.A.R. members, 
423; resident, 425 

Brooks, Delorma, editor, 322 

Broughton, Charles E., “From an Edi- 
tor’s Pen,” noted, 228 

Brown, Beriah, editor, 319 

Brown, Charles E., 4; assistant to, 2 

Brown, Mrs. Dorothy M., two pamph- 
lets: flowers, and herbs and circus 
lore, issued, 481 

Brown, Jacob, tour of states, 398 

Brown, John A., publisher, 321 

Brown and Carpenter, publishers, 317 

Brown County, Historical Society mem- 
bers in, 6; Dutch in, 56 

Brown County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 246, 374, 504 

Bruce, William George, Gregory obi- 
tuary by, 68-69; address by, 185; 
Allen’s “Our Fair City,” 100 

Brush Creek, settlers, 11, 14-15; mill 
on, 336 

Bryan, William J., orator, 193 

Buchanan, James, land grant certificates 
issued by, acquired, 368 

Buchen, Gustave W., senator, 272 

Buck, Royal, publisher, 317 

Budde family, in Vernon county, 336 

Bugbee, Lake, landowner, 11, 15-16, 
188 

Bugbee, Moab, 11 

Bunyan, Paul, legends reviewed, 218 

Burdick, Betty, see Godfrey, Mrs. Roley 
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Burkhart, J. A., Turner Thesis, a His- 
torian’s Controversy, 70-83; sketch, 
70 

Burlington (Iowa), Dutch at, 53; 
newspaper, 306 

Burlington Historical Society, activities, 
246, 374, 504 

Burlington Wisconsin Territorial Ga- 
zette and Burlington Advertiser, edi- 
tors, 306 

Burns, Timothy, Democrat, 318 

Burnside, ———, Wisconsin settler, 295 

Burrows, George B., in politics, 39 

Butler, Agnes Campbell, portrait of, 
acquired, 244 

Butler, Anna, donor to local museum, 
451 

Butler, Henry S., historical society in- 
terest, 442-43 

Butler, James D., papers of, acquired, 
239 

Butterfield, Justia, 316 

Butterfield, T. A., editor, 315 

Buttes des Morts Lake, Indians at, 404 


Cadigan, Mrs. John, of Superior, 444 

Caledonia (N.D.), employment near, 
328 

Calkins, E. A., editor, 323 

Calumet County, historical project re- 
port, 257 

Cambria, kodak invented at, 136 

Cameron, Angus, senator, 37, 39-40 

Camp Cleghorn, notes on, acquired, 
369 

Campbell, W. J., regent, 279 

Canada, feudal system, 76; native, 331 

Capron, Seth, sketch of, acquired, 499 

Cardinal Stritch College, described, 
260 

Carlton, R. B., officer, historical society, 
441 

Carman, S. H., favors Whig paper, 
313 

Carmer, Carl, see Van Doren, Carl 

Carpenter, Mrs. Charles R., death, 488 

Carpenter, Matthew W., in Wisconsin 
politics, 29-30, 36-38; senator, 39 

Carroll College, president, 302 

Carstensen, Vernon, on Wisconsin Uni- 
versity staff, 1; Croy’s “Corn Coun- 
try,” 219; University history in 
preparation, 259 

Cary, Joseph, favors Sentinel, 308 

Cash, ——,, railroad contractor, 13 

Cashton, 187, 327; named for pioneer 
Cash, 13; marketing at, 20 

Cass, Lewis, 322-23 


Cassidy, Frederic G., “Place-Names of 
Dane County, Wisconsin,” reviewed, 
209; ‘“Koshkonong,” a Misunder- 
stood Place-Name, 429-40; sketch, 
429 

Castleman, Alfred L., 460; sketch, 454 

Caswell, Lucien B., congressman, 40 

Catfish Creek, see Yahara River 

Catholics, in Wisconsin, cover legend 
preceding 1, 61-62, 85-91; settlers, 
14; at Mapleton, 109; Milwaukee, 
109; New Coeln, 360 

Cayme, Emma, see Sercomb, Mrs. John 

Cedar Grove, Dutch in, 56 

Centennials (section of the WISCONSIN 
MaGAZINE OF History), 122, 250, 
378, 508 

Chalsma, Jewett, see Tjalsma, Sjoerd 

Chamberlin, Thomas C., educator, 137 

Chambers, Harry D., material on, 
acquired, 241 

Chandler, R. W., cartographer, 436 

Chandler family, in Vernon County, 
336 

Chapman, Chandler P., papers of, ac- 
quired, 238 

Chapman, W. W., buys newspaper, 
306 

Charleston (S.C.), 421; earthquake, 
420 


Chase, Enoch, opposes Argus, 318 

Chase, Salmon P., ietters of, acquired, 
236 

Chats with the Editor (section of Wis- 
CONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 1, 
129, 257, 385; Wisconsin history at 
University of Wisconsin, 1-2; socie- 
ty staff members, 2-3; Twenty-Five 
Year Club, 4; publications as gifts, 
5; publications program, 132; mem- 
bership drive, 6, 133; State Cen- 
tennial, 129; annual meetings, 130, 
260; research chief, 131; Goodland 
portrait gift, 133; junior historians, 
134, 388; Barton death, 134; La Fol- 
lette bust, 257; Oshkosh regional 
conference, 257; Centennial works 
issued on Wisconsin history, 258; 
What’s Going On, 261, 381; Free- 
dom train, 381: Statehood day, 382, 
385; Badger folklore, 383; bequests 
reminder, 383; league of American 
wheelmen, 384; Wau-Bun reissued, 
384; Centennial Exposition, West 
Allis, 385; Pine Lake observance, 
386; Aztalan mounds, 387; Milton 
House, 390; Old World Wisconsin, 
390 
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Cheek, Enoch, favors Whig paper, 312 

Cheek, Philip, Jr., in politics, 419 

Cheepee River, error in location on 
map, 433 

Chenequa, see Pine Lake 

Chequamegon Bay Old Settlers Club, 
activities, 246, 505 

Chermak, Charles L., on program, 130 

Chicago, 296, 415, 460; Republican 
Convention, 33; residents, 62, 64, 
195, 202, 335, 338, 387, 412, 457, 
459; volume on fire, reviewed, 94; 
railroad, 173; visited, 184, 203, 453, 
457; route via, 294, 399; library, 
341; death at, 460 

“Chicago,” steamboat, 415 

Chicago and North Western Railroad, 
construction, 62; history volume, 258 

Chicago Historical Society, organized, 
178 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road, expansion, 13; history volume, 
258 

Chicago Tribune, volume on, reviewed, 
96 

Chicago University, Turner offered po- 
sition at, 340, 342, 344 

Chippewa (Ojibway) Indians, on Rock 
River, 434; name “Winnebago,” 
436; and name “Koshkonong,” 438- 
39; exhibit, 449 

Christian Science Church, first in 
world at Oconto, 135 

Christiana Township (Dane County), 
map of, 437 

Christopher, Mary J., aid acknowl- 
edged, 305 

Church, Benjamin, House, see Mil- 
waukee 

Church, Frederick E., artist, 397—98 


Cilley, Percy, officer, local society, 286 


“Citizen,” lakes vessel, 413, 415 

“City of Midland,” ship built, 415 

“City of Norwich,” ocean vessel, 46 

Civil War, veterans, 16, 21, 418, 428; 
participants, 59, 393; records of 
clothing issued to Wisconsin soldiers, 
acquired, 241; diary of recruiter, 
edited, 462 

Clark, , smallpox victim, 64 

Clark, John P., opens fishing camps, 
413 

Clark, Julius T., favors Whig paper, 
313 

Clark, Samuel, favors Superior Chroni- 
cle, 321 

Clarke, Abraham, of Milwaukee, 454 





Clarke, James, publisher, 306; favors 
Argus, 321 

Clarke, Samuel, druggist, 456 

Clarke, Sarah Freeman, letter of, pub- 
lished, 453-60; sketch, 453 

Clarke, William, of Chicago, 453 

Clason, G. W., publisher, 320 

Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 265 

Cleland, , Wisconsin settler, 296 

Cleveland, B., favors Whig paper, 313 

Cleveland, B., Jr., favors Whig paper, 
313 

Cleveland, Grover, President, 191, 
418-21, 423-26 

Clifford, J. L., favors Whig paper, 313 

Clough, Ben C., “American Imagina- 
tion at Work,” reviewed, 347 

Clouse, Mrs. Cynthia Pringle, Pringle 
family information, acquired, 500 

Cochran, Thomas C., writes Pabst 
Brewing Company history, 258 

Coffinsberry, C. C., favors Whig pa- 
per, 313 
le, Orsamus, congressman, 313, 315 

Collier, Douglas R., missionary, 136 

Collier, John, “Indians of the Ameri- 
cas,” reviewed, 350 

Collins, A. L., lawyer, 31 

Colonial Dames of America, aid house 
restoration, 183 

Colton, E. R., favors Whig paper, 313 

Columbus, Methodists, 483 

“Comet,” steamboat, 417 

Commons, John R., economist, 1377, 
263; and labor legislation, 264 

Communists, 269 

Comstock, John, letters of, acquired, 
116, 366 

Comstock House, at Beloit, 138 

Congregationalists, at Barneveld, 109; 
papers relating to, acquired, 115; at 
Bloomington, 123; Whitewater, 297; 
Lake Mills, 360 

Congress, 421; candidates, 29-30, 33; 
_— 36, 39-40, 262, 264, 313, 
31 

Conrad, William, visits library, 282 

Conroe brothers, lumber interests, 413 

Coon Prairie, settlers, 14 

Coon Valley, settlers, 14; history of, in 
preparation, 259 

Cooperative organizations, methods, 
28; cheese factory records, acquired, 
497 

Coriel, , publisher, 307 

Corn belt, volume on, reviewed, 219 

Cornell, Giles H., officer, Natural His- 
tory Association, 169 
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Crabb, A. Richard, “Hybrid-Corn 
Makers,” reviewed, 352 

Cramer, William E., buys newspaper, 
310 

Crandall, Paul, favors Whig paper, 
312 

Cravath, Laura, see Salisbury, Mrs. 
Albert 

Cravath, Prosper, Wisconsin settler, 
297 

Craven, Avery, and frontier thesis, 75, 
81 


Crawford, 
icle, 321 

Crawford County, history in prepara- 
tion, 260 

Crawford County Historical Society, 
activities, 120, 247, 374 

Crocker, Hans, publisher, 306 

Cronhielm, Antoinetta E., baroness, 
see Von Schneidau, Mrs. John H. 

Cropley, Carrie, Kenosha industrial 
history in preparation, 259; com- 
piles Centennial Kenosha volume, 
481 

Cross, Evelyn H., writes Oconto Falls 
history, 230 

Cross, J. B., favors Superior Chroni- 
cle, 321 

Croy, Homer, “Corn Country,” re- 
viewed, 219 





, favors Superior Chron- 


Crump, Ben, record book kept by, ac- 


quired by, 497 

Cumberland Gap, volume on 
through, reviewed, 220 

Cummings (N.D.), 332; market, 331 

Current, Richard N., Thomas’ “Por- 
trait for Posterity: Lincoln and His 
Biographers,” 346 

Curti, B. W., publisher, 322 

Curti, Merle, assistant, 1; Angle’s “Lin- 
coln Reader,” 93; University history 
in preparation, 259 

Curtin, Mrs. Alice, historical interest, 
179 

Curtis, Joseph, publisher, 310 

Curvin, Jonathan, volume on Wiscon- 
sin humor, 259 

Custer Massacre, 445 

Cyclone, described, 24-25, 188 


road 


Dahlen, Halvor, copies a primstav, 146 

Dale, , Wisconsin settler, 295 

Damon, Lowell, House, see Wauwa- 
tosa 

Dane County, Whigs in, 32, 34; dis- 
trict attorneys, 33, 261; politicians, 
35-36; historian, 134, 411; settlers, 
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145; volume on place-names in, re- 
viewed, 209; in Centennial parade, 
382; register of deeds, 410; Kosh- 
konong prairie, 429 

Dane County Commodity Exchange, 
papers of, acquired, 238 

Danes, 50; at Pine Lake, 387. See also 
Scandinavians, and Immigration and 
Immigrants. 

Daniels, Edward, first State geologist, 
175 

Darling, Mason C., favors Argus, 311 

Darlington, Methodists, 360 

Davenport (Iowa), route via, 53 

Davidson, Jo, bust of elder La Follette, 
257-276; address honoring, 268-70 

Davies, Howell D., “Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, Welsh Settlement Centennial, 
1847-1947,” reviewed, 356 

Davies, Wallace E., Was Lucius Fair- 
child a Demagogue? 418-28; sketch, 
418 

Davies, Zachary, acting minister, 302 

Davis, Mrs. , 330 

Davis, Ernest, farmer, 330 

Davis, Jefferson, in Wisconsin, 137 

Davis, Jerome D., missionary, 136 

Davis, M. G., see Ryan, W. D. 

—_. M. M., introduces Lapham bill, 
1 

Davis, Susan B., Student Veteran’s 
Wife, noted, 482 

Davison, Sol, and safety valve con- 
cept, 77 

De Boer, Hendrik, writes on settle- 
ment, 55; occupations, 57 

DeBoos, Esther E., receives certificate 
of recognition, 4 

Decorah (Iowa), calendar sticks in 
Museum, 167 

De Forest, Lutherans, 360 

De Groot, » family, 57 

De Jager, H., shipwreck account con- 
fused, 45; aids Dutch settlers, 53 

De Jong, , family, 57 

Delafield, resident, 454; Episcopal 
Church records at, acquired, 498 

Delaney, John, buys newspaper, 309 

De Lang, , family, 57 

DeLap family, in Vernon County, 336 

Delavan, resident, 129 

Delaware, farms in, 78 

Democratic Party, 35; 38, 262, 322-23, 
421; opposition to, 32-33, 36, 423; 
candidates, 37, 40—41, 191; Free Sil- 
ver, 193, 263; members, 306—7, 318, 
416, 418, 425, 428; organized, 308, 
392; newspapers, 310, 321, 424 






































INDEX 


“De Pere,” steamboat, 415 

Derleth, August, author, 136; “Village 
Daybook: a Sac Prairie Journal,” 
reviewed, 213; history of communi- 
ties in Sentinel, 259 

Detroit River, tour via, 398 

Dewey, Nelson, state park, 271; gov- 
ernor, 391 

Dewey, William P., appointee, 36 

Dick, Everett, Partridge and Bettmann’s 
“As We Were: Family Life in 
America,” 99; historical writer, 132; 
writes “Wisconsin Frontier,” 259 

Dickie, Mrs. Anna Adams, Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterian Settlers in South- 
ern Wisconsin, 291—304; sketch, 291 

Dickie, Robert B., marriage, 291 

Dickinson, Daniel S., favors Fond du 
Lac Union, 321 

Dickson, , Wisconsin settler, 295 

Diseases, diphtheria, 26; malaria, 877. 
See also Physicians. 

Dittmar, Nicholas, assemblyman, 416 

Dixon, . Wisconsin settler, 295 

Documents (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 84, 339, 
452 

Dodge, Henry, 315, 320-21; governor, 
310-11; senator, 318-19, 391 

Dodge County, Lutherans, 124 

Domschcke, Bernhard, sketch, 84 

Donaldson, N. M., opposes Argus, 318 

Doolittle, James R., 319; letters of, 
acquired, 236-37, 499 

Door County Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 6, 120, 247, 374 

Dopson, George, settler, 25 

Doty, James D., congressional delegate, 
307, 315, 317; opposition to, 308; 
favors Sentinel, 309; Loggery, cover 
legend preceding 385; Loggery and 
island described, 397-409; Loggery 
floor plans pictured, 400; spelling of 
names by, 438, 440 

Doty Island, see Doty, James D. 

Doudna, Edgar G., Hale’s “March of 
Freedom,” 225; Centennial publi- 
cations, 258 

Douglas County, organizes historical 
society, 441, 450; officials, 448 

Douglas County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 6, 120, 247, 374, 505; his- 
tory, 441-51; Museum and Museum 
kitchen pictured, 446 

Dousman, Hercules, 322; pioneer, 136. 
See also Prairie du Chien. 

Downey family, at Whitewater, 301 
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Downs, Edmund H., letters of, acquir- 
ed, 496 

Downs, William H., letters by, ac- 
quired, 496 

Draper, Lyman C., Society superin- 
tendent, 4; letters of, acquired, 115, 
241; historian, 137, 140 

Drees, Henry, at Peshtigo, 64 

Drees, Lillian N., Peshtigo’s Other 
Day, 61-67; sketch, 61 

Drewry, Lucius, publisher, 322 

Drews, Dora, newsletter by, 260 

Drury, John, “Historic Midwest 
Houses,” reviewed, 467 

Dube, Vivien G., contributes local so- 
ciety history, 441-51; sketch, 441 

Dubuque (Iowa), publishers, 307 

Dubuque Ioway News publishes federal 
laws, 307 

Dubuque Visitor, federal 
laws, 305-6 

Duck Creek, error in location on map, 
432 

Dudley, William, officer, Natural His- 
tory Association, 171; incorporator 
of Natural History Association, 175 

Dunkirk Township (Dane County), 
map of, 437 

Dunn, Elmer E., death, 235 

Dunn Township (Dane County), set- 
tlers, 145 

Durkee, Charles, senator, 34, 392 

Durrie, Daniel S., librarian, 4 

Durst, Jacob, carpenter, 88 

Dury, Loraine, illustrates 
132 

Dutch, see Friesians 

Dutton, Ira B., missionary, 136 

Dybing, Gullick, employer, 11 

Dyer, Brainerd, “Zachary Taylor,” 
reviewed, 98 

Dyreson, Anna G., co-owner of calen- 
dar stick, 145 

Dyreson, Bessie, granddaughter of Ole 
Dyrland, 146 

Dyreson, Brickt, 
Dyrland, 145 

Dyreson, Henriette, co-owner of cal- 
endar stick, 145—46 

Dyrland, Gunilde, wife of Ole Dyr- 
land, 145 

Dyrland, Hattie (Hage), daughter of 
Ole Dyrland, 145 

Dyrland, Ole K.. owns calendar stick, 
145-46, 150 


Eastman, , 319 


Eaton, Dorman B., letters acquired, 
368 


publishes 


textbook, 


son-in-law of Ole 
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Eaton, Edward D., mementos of, ac- 
quired, 117, 495 

Eaton, Samuel W., mementos of, ac- 
quired, 117, 495 

Eau Claire, “Us,” magazine feature 
story in, 229 

Edgerton, B. H., favors Sentinel, 308 

Edgerton, Lutherans, 230 

Education, pioneer era, 187-88, 204-5, 
332-33 

Edwards, Everett E., reviews “Century 
of Farming in Iowa,” by specialists, 
208 

Edwards, Joseph V., ship builder, 413 

Eikjarud, A. H., minister, 196 

Eisenschiml, Otto, and Newman, Ralph, 
“The American Iliad: The Epic 
Story of the Civil War as Narrated 
by Eyewitnesses and Contempor- 
aries,” reviewed, 475 

Elgin Creamery Company, at Ontario, 
28 


Eliot, George F., “The Strength We 
Need,” reviewed, 215 

Ellingson, Chris, employee, 328-31 

Ellingson, Mrs. Chris, 329 

Ellis, Albert G., publisher, 322-23 

Ely, Richard T., economist, 137, 263 

English, see British 

Episcopalians, Milwaukee mission bro- 
chure issued, 109; at Watertown, 
109, 124; Milwaukee, 123, 230; 
Nashotah House, 455; records ac- 
quired, 498; at Manitowoc, 509 

Ericcson, John, inventor, 460 

Erickson, Anna, emigrant, 334; family, 
335 

Erickson, Clara, Oluf’s sister, 17; mar- 
riage, 201-2 

Erickson, Emil, Oluf’s brother, 11, 24; 
marriage, 189 

Erickson, Emma, see Lindgren, Mrs. 


Erickson, Erik, death, 9 

Erickson, Erik, Oluf’s brother, 333; 
described, 334; pictured, 334; wife, 
335 

Erickson, Gustav, 335; emigrant, 334 

Erickson, Ida, Oluf’s sister, 17, 20; 
temperance society member, 195; 
marriage, 201-2; at Chicago, 203; 
trip to Dells, 206 

Erickson, John, miner, 334 

Erickson, John, Oluf’s brother, 17, 
333; marriage, 189 

Erickson, Morris, described, 338 

Erickson, Olaf, sketch by, 7-28, 186- 
207, 326-28; farmstead pictured, 
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188; Olaf pictured, 334 

Erickson, Mrs. Olaf 
sketch, 7 

Erickson, Oluf, Olaf Erickson, Scan- 
dinavian Frontiersman, 7—28, 186- 
207; sketch, 7; portrait, 16; birth, 17 

Erickson, Stena, Oluf’s sister, 17; 
death, 26 

Erie County (N.Y.), Dutch in, 43 

Erie Railroad, president, 183 

Estabrook, C. E., 183 

Esterly, George, invents reaper, 392 

Etiquette, volume on American, re- 
viewed, 214 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Herman Township (Sheboygan 
County), 360 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Centennial, 123 

Evans, Mrs. Anna, 4 

Evans, Dr. Curtis A., death, 114 

Everts, E. L., legislator, 40 

Evjue, William, writes Barton obitu- 
ary, 134, 410-11; sketch, 410 


Fair Water, Lutherans, 360 

Fairbanks, Morse and Company, at 
Beloit, 136 

Fairchild, Lucius, discussion, Was He a 
Demagogue? 418-28; portrait, 418 

Falk, Otto, home a museum, cover le- 
gend preceding 129, 184-85 

Falk, Mrs. Otto (Elizabeth), gift of 
home, preceding 129, 184 

Fall City, resident, 40 

Farmer, John, map of, contains Lake 
Koshkonong, 431; village, 434; and 
Yahara River, 436 

Farmers’ Alliance, member, 27; in Wis- 
consin, 191, 197-98 

Farwell, Leonard J., governor, 32; and 
Natural History Association, 170, 
172-75; officer, State Historical So- 
ciety, 171 

Federal Trade Commission, 265 

Fellows, George D., letters of, ac- 
quired, 500 

Felton, Harold W., “Legends of Paul 
Bunyan,” reviewed, 218 

- Helen, co-author of textbook, 
132 

Fifteenth Wisconsin Infantry, in Civil 
War, 417 

ee Infantry, in Civil War, 
41 

Finns, in Wisconsin, study of, in prep- 
aration, 259 

Fires, Peshtigo, 


(Ingeborg), 


61-67; volume on 


Chicago, reviewed, 94 
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Fish, Carl Russell, historian, 137; lec- 
tures by, acquired, 500 

Fisher, Estelle, note on Turner docu- 
ments, 339; sketch, 339 

Fisk, J. S., 307 

Flavin Brothers, publishers, 322 

Folklore, volume on American folk 
songs, reviewed, 102; article noted, 
383 

Fond du Lac, fountains, 401; route 
via, 403; Pier cabin pictured, 408; 
cabin described, 408 

Fond du Lac Company, builds house, 
408 

Fond du Lac County, Dutch in, 56; 
historical project report, 257 

Fond du Lac Fountain City Herald, 
editor, 317 

Fond du Lac Journal, 319 

Fond du Lac National Democrat, 319 

Fond du Lac Republican, 312; Whig 
paper, 313 

Fond du Lac Union, 321 

Foods, pioneer, 66-67, 88 

Foote, Anne, see Smedal, Elaine 

Forest Products History Foundation 
(Minnesota), checklist of manu- 
scripts, acquired, 242 

Fort Atkinson, native, 3; Historical 
Society members in, 6; resident, 295 

Fort Dearborn (Ill.), 384 

Fort Gratiot (Mich.), tour via, 398 

Fort Winnebago, book on, 384 

Foster, Mary S., receives certificate of 
recognition, 4 

Fourteenth Wisconsin Infantry, in Civ- 
il War, 417 

Fox Indians, on Rock River, 434; and 
name “Koshkonong,” 438 

Fox River, water power, 31; route via, 
399-400; city at mouth, 404 

Francisco, , lawyer, 336 

Francisco family, in Vernon County, 
336 

Frank, Michael, educator, 137 

Franklin, Benjamin, “Letters” reviewed, 
105 

Franklin, John H., “Diary of James 
T. Ayers—Civil War Recruiter,” re- 
viewed, 462 

Franklin Prairie, Dutch on, 56 

Fred, Mrs. Edwin, attends Museum 
ceremony, 134 

Free Soil Party, 314, 319; in patronage 
struggle, 313; members, 315, 318 

Freedom Train, Wisconsin schedule, 
381 
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French, in Manitowoc area, 412; trader, 
430 

French-Canadians, farmer, 10; at Pesh- 
tigo, 61; in fishing camps, 413 

Fretheim, Rev. , at Chicago, 202 

Friesians, in Wisconsin, 42-60; names 
of Wisconsin emigrants listed, 60 

Frisia, Dutch settlement, 56 

Fuller, Albert M., “Saving Wiscon- 
sin Wild Flowers,” noted, 479 

Fuller, Margaret (Ossoli), visits Mid- 
west, 453 

Furlong, Agnes, historical interest, 179 





Gale, Zona, author, 137; correspon- 
dence acquired, 499 

Galena (Ill.), Dutch settlers, 45, 50, 
53-54 

Galloway, , Wisconsin settler, 296 

Galloway, Joseph, operates cheese fac- 
tory, 294 

Galloway, William, 295; Jefferson 
County pioneer, 294; portrait with 
family, 294 

Galloway, Mrs. William, marriage, 294; 
portrait, 294 

Ganfield, W. A., president, Carroll 
College, 302 

Gard, Robert, Randolph's “Ozark Su- 
perstitions,” 212; book off press, 
258; Clough’s “American Imagina- 
tion at Work,” 347; “The Thirtieth 
Star,” presented, 386 

Garland, Hamlin, author, 137 

Gates, Clough, 442; officer, historical 
society, 441 

Gaveney, John C., death, 114 

Gaylord, August, letters acquired, 366 

Gays Mills, Congregational Church 
history acquired, 500 

Geary, James A., aid acknowledged, 
440 

Geneva Wisconsin Standard, Whig pa- 
per, Sik, 333 

Gensch, Mrs. E. H., zither owned by, 
acquired, 244 

German Society, extend aid, 52 

German Valley, settlers, 14 

Germans, 50; in Wisconsin, 14, 18, 
90-91, 414-15; in Farmers’ Alliance, 
27; in Minnesota, 55; homeland state 
capitalism, 265 

Gettysburg (Pa.), battle, 419 

Gilbert Paper Company, anniversary, 
126 

Gillan, , settler, 22 

Gillett, A. D. §., interest in historical 
society, 442 

Gillette, G. W., editor, 316 
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Glass, , Wisconsin settler, 295 

Glover, Joshua, fugitive slave, 182 

Glover, Wilbur H., portrait, 2; sketch, 
3; plans regional meetings, 258; com- 
pletes history of agriculture college, 
259; Crabb’s ““Hybrid-Corn Makers,” 
352; Jones's “History of Agriculture 
in Ontario,” 357 

Godfrey, Herbert, “Homecoming at 
the Old Church,” read, 302-4 

Godfrey, Roley, Rock County pioneer, 
294; portrait, 294 

Godfrey, Thomas, church elder, 296 

Godfrey families, landowners, 301 

Goll, John, Jr., favors Sentinel, 308 

Good Templars, in Wisconsin, 189-90, 
194-97 

Goodland, Walter S., portrait presen- 
tation, 133, 369; governor, 137 

Goodland, Mrs. Walter S., presents 
portrait of husband, 133 

Goodrich, Carter, and safety valve 
concept, 77 

Goodrich, E. §., editor, 311 

Goodrich, F. L., editor, 311 

Goodrich Steamship Company, ships 
built for, 415 

Goose River, camp on, 327-28 

Gordon, William <A., certificate, as- 
sistant army surgeon, acquired, 241 

Graef, Victor, directs dancers, 131 

Graham, , Wisconsin settler, 295 

Graham, Alexander R., death, 488 

Graham Law, and Republican defeat, 
36 

Grand Army of the Republic, camp, 
336; celebration, 337, 426-27; head 
of, 418-20, 422, 428; in politics, 
421, 425; members, 423; ladies’ de- 
partment, 424 

Grand Rapids (Mich.), Dutch in, 43 

Grant, U. S., President, 36; opposition 
to, 37; letter acquired, 367 

Grant County News, editor, 126 

Gray, Alexander T., publisher, 319 

Gray, E. B., 420 

Great Lakes, route via, 10, 299; lore 
noted, 383 

Green, Charles W., death, 363 

Green Bay (bay), route via, 413 

Green Bay (city), 66, 413; Historical 
Society members in, 6; route via, 
62, 399-400; residents, 64, 307, 
317; teachers, 132; newspaper, 305; 
editors, 306, 312; Lutherans, 360; 
and State Centennial, 382 

Green Bay Advocate, 310, 320; editor, 
311; publishes federal laws, 321 








Green Bay Republican and Intelligen- 
cer, publishes federal law, 309 

Green Bay Spectator, 317; established, 
316 

Green Bay State Gazette, publishes 
federal laws, 325 

Green Bay Wisconsin Democrat, 306-7, 
311; publishes federal laws, 308-9 

Green Lake County Historical Society, 
activities, 120; project report, 257; 
organizes, 375 

Green Lake Democrat, 322 

Gregory, John G., obituary, 68-69; 
portrait, 68; writings listed, 69; 
death, 114; information on evalu- 
ating work, 483 

Gregory, Mrs. John G. (Caroline), 
marriage, 68 

Gregory, Mrs. John G. (Victoria), 
marriage, 68 

Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. Albert H., pa- 
pers of, acquired, 240 

Grindell, John L., death, 488 

Gross, Mrs. Ursula S., death, 488 

Ground, W. E., service as physician, 
510 

Ground, Mrs. William, official, histori- 
cal society, 443 

Guth, Alexander C., and Milwaukee 
av Historical Society interest, 
179 


Haag, William (“Dutch Bill”), occu- 
pation, 57 








Haag, , family, 57 
Haagsma, , father of Dutch emi- 
grant, 44 


Haagsma, B. B., 45, 52; promotes 
emigration, 44, 54; account of ship- 
wreck, 45-46; prohibitionist, 48, 58; 
letters, 54-56 

Hacker, Louis M., and Turner thesis, 
79 

Hadley, J. A., editor, 312 

Hagan, William, reports on Black 
Hawk route, 133 

Haines, D. J., favors Whig paper, 313 

Hale, Herbert C., death, 363 

Hale, Jack, church interest, 302 

Hale, William H., “March of Free- 
dom,” reviewed, 225 

Hale, E. M. and Company, issue 
Holmes’s book, 390 

Hamilton Township (La Crosse Coun- 
ty), Dutch in, 55 

Hanchett, Luther, friend, 32; in poli- 
tics, 33-34 

Hancock, resident, 40 


























INDEX 


Haney, Stephen, entertains, 27 

Hanks, Lucien M., writes Holbrook 
eulogy, 284 

Hanks, Lucien S., paper on early bank- 
ing acquired, 369 

Hanks, Mrs. Stanley C., letters from 
estate of, acquired, 239 

Hannum, Laura, see Mac Millin, Mrs. 
David 

Hanson, Clara, trip to Dells, 206 

Hanson, Ida, death, 26 

Hantke, Richard W., Elisha W. Keyes, 
the Bismarck of Western Politics, 
29-41; sketch, 29 

Haraszthy, Agoston, diary items on, 
241; translation of Travels, acquired, 
368; sketch of, in Wines and Grapes 
(1947), 481 

Harper, C. A., retires as State health 
officer, 509 

Harper, William R., president, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 340-41, 344 

Harrington, C. L., Historic Sites as a 
Part of the Parks of Wisconsin, 271- 
74; sketch, 271; first capitol, pic- 
tured, 272; Nelson Dewey farm 
house, pictured, 272 

Harrington, Fred, on University of 
Wisconsin staff, 280 

Harris, , Wisconsin settler, 295 

Hart, Freeman H., Kincaid’s ““Wilder- 
ness Road,” 220 

Hart, William S., letter of, acquired, 
500 

Hartford, Congregational Church his- 
tory acquired, 499 

Harvard University, Turner at, 339 

Harvey, Louis P., letters of, acquired, 
238; death, 417 

Haskell, Charlie, monument to wives, 
337-38 

Haskell family, in Vernon County, 336 

Haskins, Charles H., historian, 137, 
340-41, 343 

Hathaway, Joshua, and name “Kosh- 
konong,” 431 

Haugen, Einar, 130; Norwegian Cal- 
endar Stick in Wisconsin, 145-67; 
sketch, 145; calendar sticks pictured, 
146; Cassidy's “Place-Names in Dane 
County, Wisconsin,” 209 

Hawkins, William A., opposes Argus, 
318 

Hawley, Mrs. George, creates interest 
in historical society, 442; official of 
society, 443, 447, 451 

Hay, Harshaw, architect, 181 
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Hayden Hardware Store, papers ac- 
quired, 368 

Hayes, Benjamin I., copy of diary en- 
tries acquired, 241 

Hayes, Rutherford B., President, 37 

Hayward, Ruth P., receives certificate 
of recognition, 4 

Hazard, Aline, directs radio program, 
280 

Hazelton, George C., in politics, 40 

Hazen’s Corner, railroad via, 13 

Heath, Frederic, Milwaukee County 
Historical Society, 178-85; sketch, 
178; incorporator of Milwaukee 
County Historical Society, 179 

Hebberd, E. S., president, local society, 
286 

Hemmy, Peter, frow once owned by, 
acquired, 502 

Henderson, Margaret, 
textbook, 132 

Henni, John Martin, visits St. Nazianz, 
89 

Henry, William A., scientist, 137 

Herman Township (Sheboygan Coun- 
ty), Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, 360 

Hesseltine, William B., Robert Marion 
La Follette and the Principles of 
Americanism, address, 25'7, 261-67; 
sketch, 261; Eisenschiml and New- 
man’s “American Iliad: The Epic 
Story of the Civil War as Narrated 
by Eyewitnesses and Contempora- 
ries,” 475 

Hicks, John D., and Turner thesis, 
83 


co-author of 


Hill, Nathaniel L., biography of, is- 
sued, 481 

Hiller, Cyrus P., publisher, 319; report, 
320 

Hillsboro (N.D.), en route to, 326-27 

Hirshheimer, H. J., officer, local so- 
ciety, 286 

Historic American Buildings Survey, 
report, 408 

Historic Houses, see Milton, Milwau- 
kee, Neenah, Portage, Prairie du 
Chien, Wauwatosa 

Historic Sites, part of State parks, 
271-74 

Historical Records Survey, director, 2 

Historical Society, see Wisconsin State 
Historical Society 

Hoard, William D., 
letters acquired, 366 

Hoard’s Dairyman, editor, 3 

Hobart, Harrison C., in politics, 416 


appointee, 41; 
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Hochstein, Irma E., Middleton's “These 
Things are Mine... ,” 224; Meyer's 
“Bucket Boy...,” 472 

Hoelsbakken family, in Wisconsin, 11 

Hoelstuen, Ye 

Hoeneveld, , family, 57 

Hofma, , family, 57 

Holbrook, Arthur T., at Milwaukee, 
284 

Holbrook, Mrs. Arthur T., death, 114; 
eulogy, 284; portrait, 284 

Holbrook, H. D., publisher, 307 

Holland (Mich.), Dutch in, 43, 45 

Holland Township (La Crosse Coun- 
ty), Dutch in, 55 

Hollanders, histories on, reviewed, 355, 
360. See also Friesians. 

Hollandtown, Dutch in, 56 

Holmen, meeting at, 287 

Holmes, Fred L., author, 136; “Wis- 
consin,” reviewed, 226; “Old World 
Wisconsin,” reissued, 390 

Holmes, H., opposes Argus, 318 

Holt, Benjamin, publisher, 311 

“Holy Hill,” material relating to, ac- 
quired, 241 

Homeopathic Medical Society, meeting 
notice acquired, 241 

Homestead Act, operation, 78 

Hoogenhuis, » family, 57 

Hopkins, B. F., in politics, 34 

Horicon Argus, 322 

Hottelet, Mrs. Anna, gift to restore 
Juneau cabin, 185 

House of Representatives, see Congress 

Houston, David H., invents kodak, 
136 

Houston County (Minn.), Dutch in, 
55 

Houtsma, S., publishes emigration pam- 
phlet, 44 

Howard, Charles P., papers of, ac- 
quired, 116 

Howe, James, campaign manager, 38 

Howe, Timothy O., senator, 29-30, 34, 
37-38; Postmaster General, 40 

Howitt, Mary, 453 

Hoy, Philo R., 171, 174; naturalist, 
168, 176; approves plan for State 
Natural History Survey, 175 

Hoyler, Clement, Moravian bishop re- 
tires, 254 

Hubbell, Levi, on trial, 319 

Hudson, meeting planned, 258 

Huebschmann, Francis, pioneer physi- 
cian, 185 

Huette, Gustave, death, 363 

Huron Lake, fort on, 398 














Hustis, R. L., poem written by, ac. 
quired, 500 

Hutchison family, in Vernon County, 
336 

Hyde, Grant M., Kinsley’s “Chicago 
Tribune: Its First Hundred Years” 
(vol. 3), 96 


Illinois, cooperative creameries, 28; 
Dutch in, 45; naturalist, 176 

Illustrations, see Contents page iii 

Immigration and Immigrants, Scandi- 
navians in Wisconsin, 7-28, 186- 
207, 326-38; Jefferson County, 31; 
La Crosse County, 42-60; Marinette 
County, 66-67; St. Nazianz Colony, 
84-91; and calendar sticks, 145-67; 
Scotch-Irish, 291-304. See also the 
several nationalities. 

Indian Agency House, see Portage 

Indiana, Dutch in, 43; “Executive Pro- 
ceedings” volume reviewed, 222; 
history volume on, reviewed, 464 

“Indiana,” steamboat, 415 

Indians, 432, 434; marriage, 61; in 
Manitowoc County, 87, 414; New 
Ulm massacre, 90; trader, 185; trails, 
336; volume “Indians of the Ameri- 
cas,” reviewed, 350; on Fox River, 
399; Doty’s Island, 405, 409; Lake 
Koshkonong, 429; and name “Kosh- 
konong,” 430, 438-40; photogra- 
pher, 445 

International Harvester Company, or- 
ganized, 192 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 265 

Iowa, 54; Dutch in, 43; volume on 
century of farming in, reviewed, 
208; creation of territory, 307; 
resident, 421 

Iowa University, graduate, 1 

Irish, in Wisconsin, 14, 90-91,:414; in 
Farmers’ Alliance, 277; en route to 
America, 48, 50-51 

Irish Ridge, settlers, 14 


Jackson, Richard, “Letters” reviewed, 
105 


Jackson County Historical Society, at 
regional conference, 373 

Jacobs, Silas S., newspaper partnership, 
307 

Jacobson, Johnnie, death, 26 

Jacobsson, Carolina, see Von Schneidau, 
Mrs. J. C. F. Polycarpus 

James, Charles, recommends papers, 
319 

Janesville, resident, 135 


























INDEX 


Janesville Democratic Standard, 319 

Janesville Gazette, Whig paper, 313 

Janesville-Milwaukee stage line, Milton 
House on, 390 

Jansen, Jan, in shipwreck, 50 

Janssen, Edward H., Democrat, 318 

Jefferson County, settlers, 31, 301; 
cheese factory in, 295 

Jenkins, J. P., death, 488 

Jenkins, John, sketch, 2; portrait, 2; 
on Society Staff, 383 

Jensen, Merrill, Van Doren’s “Letters 
...0f Benjamin Franklin and Rich- 
ard Jackson,” 105 

Jerome, Eugene M., marriage, 453 

Jerome, Mrs. Paulina (Eugene M.), 
letter to, 453 

Jews, land interest, 55 

Johns, Joshua L., death, 114 

Johns Hopkins University, methods at, 
263 

Johnson, Andrew, President, 35; oppo- 
sition to, 36 

Johnson, Christina, illness, 26 

Johnson, John G., president, Manito- 
woc County Historical Society, 131 

Johnson, Mrs. Karen F., co-author of 
textbook, 133 

Johnstown Center, residents, 295 

Joliet, Louis, explorer, 136 

Jones, Benjamin, founds Manitowoc, 
412 

Tones, Burr, congressman, 40 

Jones, George, 305-6; recommends 
newspapers, 307 

Jones, John N., favors Argus, 321 

Jones, Louis C., Lomax’ “Adventures 
of a Ballad Hunter,” 102 

Jones, Robert R., interest in archeol- 
ogy, 279 

Jones, William, speculator, 412 

Jones, William C., 305 

Josten, Margaret, death, 114 

Juneau, Mrs. H. A., historical society 
interest, 447 

Juneau, Solomon, 180, 185; favors 
Sentinel, 308; log cabin replica, see 
Milwaukee 

Junior Historians Chapters (section of 
WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 
364, 488 


Kalbfus, E. C., Eliot's “The Strength 
We Need,” 215 

Kane, Murray, and safety valve con- 
cept, 77 

Kansas-Nebraska Bill, passage, 32 

Kas, , family, 57 
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Kaukauna, plank road construction, 
401; founded, 416 

Kay, Joseph W., 425 

Keeler, David M., editor, 311-12 

Keep, John M., lawyer, 31 

Keer, Joseph, favors Whig paper, 312 

Kellogg, La Fayette, sketch of, ac- 
quired, 499 

Kellogg, Louise P., 4; historian, 1377; 
publications, 140; speaker, 286, 288; 
introduction to Wau-Bun, 384 

—_ Mrs. M. D., historical interest, 
179 

Kemper, Jackson, early bishop, 136, 
455 

Kendall Keystone, file acquired, 242 

Kennicott, John A., sketch, 169 

Kennicott, Robert, sketch, 176 

Kenosha (Southport), resident, 2; his- 
tory of, in preparation, 259; Cen- 
tennial volume, noted, 481 

Kenosha County, school Centennial 
history, 479 

Kenosha County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 6, 247, 375, 505 

Kenosha Democrat, editor, 318 

Kenosha Telegraph, published federal 
laws, 324 

Kensington Rune Stone, and Smith- 
sonian Institution view, 512 

Kent, Aratus, letters of, acquired, 496 

Kent, Rockwell, “To Thee!” century 
volume, reviewed, 228 

Kent County (Mich.), Dutch in, 43 

Keokuk (Iowa), Dutch at, 53 

Keyes, Abel, assists brother, 31 

Keyes, Elisha W., in Western politics, 
29-41; portrait, 30; letters of, ac- 
quired, 240 

Keyes, Joseph, sketch, 30; in Jefferson 
County, 31 

Keyes, Mrs. Joseph, son, 30 

Kickapoo River, villages on, 22, 335; 
mill on, 336; cemetery, 337 

Kienitz, John F., Jo Davidson, address, 
257, 268-70; sketches, 268, 397; 
study of Wisconsin architecture in 
preparation, 259; Wilderness Tra- 
velogue and Doty’s Loggery, 397- 
409; Drury’s “Historic Midwest 
Houses,” 467 

Kilbourn, Byron, 
Doty, 308 

Kilbourntown House, see Milwaukee 

Kincaid, Robert L., “Wilderness Road,” 
reviewed, 220 

King, Charles, general, possessions of, 
acquired, 501 


180, 183; opposes 
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King, Horatio C., general, 425 

King, John W., 305; sells newspaper, 
306; publisher, 307 

King, Rufus, favors Whig paper, 311; 
publisher, 313 

Kingma, Leendert, Dutch settler, 43 

Kinsley, Philip, * ‘Chicago Tribune: Its 
First Hundred Years,” volume 3, 
reviewed, 96 

Kinzie, Juliette A., Wau-Bun reissued, 
384 

Klement, Frank, Wilson's “Uncollected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln... ,” 
469 

Kloster, Asbjorn, 
194-95 

Knaplund, Paul, Wisconsin University 
history department head, 1; Bjork's 
“Saga in Steel and Concrete... ,” 
471 

Knapp, J. G., interest in Academy of 
Sciences, Arts, and Letters, 177 

Koehler, Arthur, analyzes wood of 
calendar stick, 146 

Kohler, Mrs. Herbert, publication plan, 
258 

Kolehmainen, J. L., history of Wiscon- 
sin Finns in preparation, 259 

Koshkonong, settlers, 145; church, 296 

“Koshkonong,” a Misunderstood Place- 
Name, study by Frederic G. Cassidy, 
429-40; list of spelling variants, 433; 
map of Lake Koshkonong and near- 
by streams, 434 

Koshkonong Lake, see “Koshkonong,” 
a Misunderstood Place-Name 

Koshkonong Township (Jefferson 
County), Scotch-Irish in, 271, 294, 
299 

Kowalke, Mrs. O. L., death, 235 

Krueger, Lillian, translates German 
pamphlet, 84; Bossard’s “Eighty-one 
Years of Living,” 103; Ryan and 
Davis’ “History of Wisconsin High- 
way Development,” 106; Olson's 
“Beyond the County Line,” 227; 
Kent’s “To Thee!” A Century in 
America, 228; Davies’ ‘Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, Welsh Settlement Cen- 
tennial,” 356; Blegen’s ‘Frontier 
Parsonage... ,” 476 

Kumlien, Thure, naturalist, 168 

Kundig, Martin, pioneer priest, 136 

Kyle, , Wisconsin settler, 295 

Kyle, John, Wisconsin settler, 296 

.~ Mary, see Galloway, Mrs. Wil- 
iam 


temperance leader, 
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Kyle, Mr. and Mrs. William, descen- 
dants, 301 


Laack, Julius, Centennial official, 131 

Labor, farm organized, 192 

La Crescent Township (Houston Coun- 
ty, Minn.), Dutch in, 55 

La Crosse (Prairie La Crosse), 11, 42, 
56; departure for, 7, 10; convention, 
33; residents, 37, 44, 60, 189, 195; 
Dutch at, 54; region described, 55; 
history in preparation, 260; meetings, 
287; school, 289; Union Mill grist 
book acquired, 368 

La Crosse Chronicle, editor, 285 

La Crosse County, history of New 
Amsterdam, 42—60 

La Crosse County Historical Society, 
287; member, 60; activities, 6, 120, 
247, 506; history, 285-90; attends 
regional conference, 373 

La Crosse Republican, published fed- 
eral laws, 325 

La Crosse State Teachers College, on 
staff, 3; society meetings at, 286-87; 
historical collection, 289 

La Crosse Tribune, local society pub- 
licity in, 288 

Ladd, Azel P., Democrat, 318 

Lafayette (Ind.), Dutch in, 43 

La Feur, , family, 57 

La Follette, Philip F., loan of bust of 
father, 257 

La Follette, Mrs. Philip, costume of, 
acquired, 372 

La Follette, Robert M. (“Fighting 
Bob”), 196; and Keyes defeat, 41; 
governor, 136; bust of, pictured, 257; 
speeches in honor of, 261-70; bust, 
276, 372; assistant to, 410; sup- 
porter, 411; letter by, acquired, 499 

La Follette, Mrs. Robert M., Sr. (Belle 

Case), see George Middleton’ 8 

“These Things Are Mine. re’ 
viewed, 224; memorabilia and corre- 
spondence of, acquired, 372, 499 

La Follette, Robert M., Jr., receives 
award, 245 

Lake Geneva, A.F.L., 
papers, acquired, 116 

Lake Mills, settler in region, 31; dairy 
cooperative, 135; Congregationalists, 
360; promotes Aztalan as State Park, 
387 

Lake Mills-Aztalan Historical Society, 
activities, 120, 230, 247, 376, 506 

Lamb, Charles F., death, 235 

Lamb, George, early minister, 295 





local unions’ 
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Lancaster (N.Y.), Dutch in, 43 
Landon, Melville DeL. (“Eli Per- 
kins”), letters of, acquired, 499 
Lands, near Ontario, 11, 15-16, 21; 
Dutch buy, 55, 57; St. Nazianz re- 
gion, 90-91 

Lane, Charles A., legislator, 40 

Langlade, Charles de, pioneer, 136 

Langlade County Historical Society, 
gifts to, 248, 506 

Lapham, Increase A., 172; naturalist, 
168; and Natural History Associa- 
tion, 169, 173-74; collections at 
Madison, 174; proposes State Nat- 
ural History survey, 175-76; interest 
in Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters, 177 

Larkin, George M., favors Whig paper, 
312 

Larsen, Arthur J., speaker, 288 

Larson, Axel, buys farm, 335 

Larson, Ole, settler, 24-25 

Lathrop, Stanley P., agricultural scien- 
tist, 137; of Beloit College, 172 

Lauderdale, James, opposes Argus, 318 

Lawe, John, fur trader, 434 

Lawrence College, Centennial booklet 
noted, 108; 1860 campus pictured, 
108 

League of. American Wheelmen, data 
for volume, 384 

Lee, , Wisconsin settler, 295 

Lee, Mrs. Helen A., death, 235 

Legislative, Executive and Judicial Ap- 
propriation Act, passage, 325 

Leithold, Harry R., officer, . historical 
society, 286 

Leland, Ole, settler, 27 

Lemke, Otto Carl, death, 235 

Lemon, John D., favors Whig paper, 
313 

Leon, route via, 18 

Leon Valley, employment in, 18-19 

Leslie, Robert, “History of Agriculture 
in Ontario, 1613-1880,” reviewed, 
357 

Levi, , land interest, 55 

Lighthouses, item on, 127 

Lima Center, church near, 296 

Lima Township (Rock County), 
Scotch-Irish in, 291, 294-95, 300- 
301 

Lincoln, Abraham, nomination, 33; as- 
sassination, 35; anthology reviewed, 
93; article relating to, acquired, 116; 
soldier in Wisconsin, 137; survey of 
collections acquired, 241; book on 
biographers, reviewed, 346; book on 
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uncollected works on, reviewed, 469 
Lincoln, Harry, Indian informant, 440 
Lincoln County, Historical Society 

members, 6 
Lincoln Fellowship, publication, 483 
Lindgren, , at Sioux City, 334 
Lindgren, Mrs. » Marriage, 334 
— Mrs. Guy D., historical interest, 

179 
Link, W. K., of Superior, 446 
Lisbon, United Presbyterians, 252 
Lisbon and Milwaukee Plank Road 

Company, stock book of subscribers, 

acquired, 367 
Little Chute, Dutch in, 56 
Local Historical Societies and Museums 

(section of the WiIscoNsIN MaGa- 

7 OF History), 119, 246, 373, 

04 
Log Cabin, described, 11 
Lomax, John A., “Adventures of a 

Ballad Hunter,” reviewed, 102 
Long, G. T., favors Whig paper, 313 
Loop, Omar, officer, historical society, 

451 
Lord, Clifford L., Society director, 142; 

Society as a Service Institution, 2'75- 

83; Calendar, 275; speaker, 288. See 

also Chats with the Editor. 

Laed, panes P., papers of, acquired, 

49 
Louden, , Wisconsin settler, 295 
Lucas, Henry S., The Founding of 

New Amsterdam, in La Crosse Coun- 

ty, 42-60; sketch, 42; “1847 Ebe- 

nezer 1947,” reviewed, 355 
“Ludington,” steamboat, 415 
Lumbering, in Peshtigo region, 64-66 
Lundsted, James E., curator, Oshkosh 

Museum, 384 
Luther Academy, student, 333 
Lutherans, Norwegians and Swedes, 

14; at Weyauwega, 109; in Dodge 

County, 124; Temperance Movement 

among, 194; at Bonnet Prairie, 230, 

252; Beloit, 230; Edgerton, 230; 

Neenah, 230; Spring Prairie, 230, 

252; Norway Grove, 252; Amery, 

360; De Forest, 360; Fair Water, 

360; Green Bay, 360; Marinette, 

483; Menomonie, 483 
Lynch, William O., Dyer’s “Zachary 

Taylor,” 98 











Macalester College, bequest of Penn, 
Washington, Lincoln letters, 128 
McArthur, Annabel D., “Religion in 

Early Milwaukee,” noted, 229 
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MacArthur, D. S., officer, local society, 
286 

MacArthur, Douglas, soldier, 137 

McCaffrey, M. E., death, 235 

McCarthy, Charles, 137; organizes leg- 
islative reference library, 138, 264 





McCartney, , Wisconsin settler, 
295 

McClelland, Harold, and Moulton, 
Frank, southwest Wisconsin tours, 


in press, 259 
McCord, , Wisconsin settler, 295 
McCord, John, farm, 300-301 
McDonald, James J., Felton’s “Legends 
of Paul Bunyan,” 218 
McFarland, farm near, 146 











McIntyre, , Wisconsin _ settler, 
295-96 
McKennis, , sketch, 331-32 


McKenzie County (N.D.), removal to, 
7 


McKern, W. C., interest in Aztalan 
site, 387 

Mackinac (Mich.), tour via, 398 

McKinley, William, President, 41; fa- 
vored, 193; tariff, 262 

Mackinnon, Lauchlan B., early travels 
described, 397, 400-407; at Loggery, 
399 

McLaren, Mrs. William B., historical 
interest, 179 

McLay, David, Presbyterian elder, 295 

MacMillin, David, founds Union 
Church, 296; settler, 298 

MacMillin, Mrs. David, marriage, 296 

MacMillin, John, great-uncle, 291; por- 
trait, 294; church interests, 295-97; 
description of voyage to America, 
298-300 

MacMillin, Mrs. John (Jane), en route 
to America, 299 

MacMillin, Nancy, en route to Ameri- 
ca, 299 

MacMillin, William, founds 
Church, 296; settler, 298-300 

MacMillin, Mrs. William (Nancy), 
household furnishings described, 300 

McNamee, ——, Wisconsin settler, 295 

McPeak, Billy, 301 

McQuillin, , Wisconsin settler, 
295 

McVey, ——, settler, 22 

McWhinney, Frank, Wisconsin settler, 
295; church interest, 297 

Macy, John B., son-in-law of, 319 

Madison, 36, 176-77, 447; removal 
from, 2; Historical Society members, 
6; described, 31-32; residents, 33, 


Union 
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145-46, 171, 321, 339-40, 345, 418; 
postmaster, 34-35, 40-41; as re- 
search center, 108; teachers, 133; 
libraries, 138, 342; natural history 
museum, 170, 172-74; skyline pic- 
tured, cover legend preceding 257; 
newspaper, 310; Centennial, 385- 
86; constitutional conventions, 391; 
meeting, 392; Baptists, 509 

Madison Argus and Democrat, 318-19, 
321, 323-24; publisher, 317 

Madison Capital Times, editor, 410 

Madison Daily Wisconsin Union, pub- 
lishes federal laws, 325 

Madison Express, 313, 315; publishes 
federal law, 309; editor, 314; 
merged, 317 

Madison Higher Law, established, 324 

Madison State Palladium, 316 

Madison Wisconsin Argus, publishes 
federal laws, 310-11 

Madison Wisconsin Enquirer, publishes 
federal laws, 308-9 

Madison Wisconsin State Journal, 
publishes federal laws, 324-25; city 
editor, 410 

Madison Wisconsin State Palladium, 
established, 317 

Madison Wisconsin Statesman, editor, 
313; Whig paper, 315; merged, 317 

Malin, James C., “Grassland of North 
America: Prolegomena to Its His- 
tory,” noted, 358 

Mallory, Joseph A., Democrat, 318 

Manitowoc (“Clipper City”), 260; an- 
nual meeting, 2, 130-31; route via, 
86; marine industry, 136; description 
. Meme, 412-17; Episcopalians, 

“Manitowoc,” steamboat, 415 

Manitowoc and Mississippi Railroad, 
under construction, 415 

Manitowoc County, village, preceding 
1; St. Nazianz history, 84-85; school 
districts history, 259, 359; famous 
men, 417 

Manitowoc County Historical Society, 
activities, 6, 248, 506; president, 131 

Manitowoc Rapids, county seat, 413; 
Indian score, 414 

Manitowoc Pilot, editor, 416 

Manitowoc River, settlements on, 412- 
13 

Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company, 
growth, 415 

Manuscript Accessions (section of Wis- 
CONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 


114, 235, 366, 495 
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Mapleton, Catholic Church history, 
109, 123 

Marinette, 64; Lutherans, 483 

Marinette County, settler, 61 

Marinette County Historical Society, 
gift to, 248 

Marion County (Iowa), Dutch settle, 
54 

Markham, H. H., governor, 417 

Marquette, Jacques, explorer, 136 

Marquette University, faculty member, 
68 

Marsden, , blacksmith, 336 

Marsh, E. S., member, Natural History 
Association, 169 

Marshall, William A., letters of, ac- 
quired, 240 

death, 





Marshall, William S., 
memorabilia of, acquired, 243 

Marshall, William, estate, infant’s car- 
riage acquired from, 503 

Marshall, Methodists, 509 

Marshall and Ilsley Bank, centennial 
history noted, 107 

Martin, John B., “Indiana, An Inter- 
pretation,” reviewed, 464 

Martin, Morgan L., territorial delegate, 
310 

Masden, Mrs. W. B., historical inter- 
est, 179 

Massachusetts Historical Society, oldest 
organization, 178 

Mayville (N.D.), school, 329 

Meadowcraft, Mark, favors Whig pa- 
per, 313 

Medford Star-News, publisher, 282 

Medicine, see Diseases 

Melvina, route via, 18 

Menasha, workman, 401; significance 
yA = 404; promoted by Doty, 
4 

a Historical Society, organizes, 

6 

Mennonites, in Indiana, 43 

Menominee (Mich.), on railroad, 62 

Menomini Indians, on Doty’s Island, 
= and name “Koshkonong,” 438- 

Menzies, John, Presbyterian elder, 295 

ae Sherbourne §., letters acquired, 


Merrill, Historical Society members in, 
6 


235; 


Merrill Daily Herald, centennial edi- 
tion, 510 


Messenger, John A., Milwaukee pio- 
neer, 182 


Methodists (Primitive), at Benton, 360; 
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Darlington, 360; Columbus, 
Marshall, 509 

Mexican War, in progress, 31; partici- 
pant, 416 

Meyer, Balthasar, papers of, acquired, 
117 

Meyer, Ernest L., “Bucket Boy: A 
Milwaukee Legend,” reviewed, 472 

Michigan, Dutch in, 42, 45; travel in, 
398-99 

Michigan Lake, 30, 401; submarines 
launched in, 136; historic house on, 
184; schools on, 260; settlement on, 
412; resources, 413 

Michilimackinac, see Mackinac (Mich.) 

Middle West, farms acquired in, 77 

Middleton, George, ““These Things Are 
Mine: The Autobiography of a 
Journeyman Playwright,” reviewed, 
224 

Miedema, -——, family, 57 

Miller, Dr. , at Ontario, 336 

Miller, Andrew J., judge, 391 

Miller, Charles, corn planter on farm 
acquired, 119 

Miller, Willis H., Bardon and Nute’s 
“A Winter in the St. Croix Valley 
George Nelson’s Reminiscences,” re- 
viewed, 478 

Miller family, in Vernon County, 336 

Mills, Flavius, editor, 319-21 

Mills, Simeon and Company, 310 

Milton, historic Milton House, 135, 
390; resident, 294 

Milton College, graduate, 3 

Milton Historical Society, activities, 6, 
248, 376, 390 

Milton Journal, file acquired, 242 

Milwaukee, 176, 401, 454; Historical 
Society members in, 6; route via, 10, 
31, 85, 294, 299, 399; residents, 38, 
61, 68, 86, 135, 169, 171-72, 284- 
85, 311, 387, 457; politics, 38-41; 
Dutch in, 56; visited, 88, 453, 456; 
Catholics, 123; Episcopalians, 123, 
230; drama group, 130; historic 
tours, 138; railroads, 173, 392; His- 
torical Society, 179; historic houses, 
180-81, 184-85; houses pictured, 
180, 184; parks, 181, 183; begin- 
nings, 182; “Religion in Early,” 
noted, 229; meeting, 260; market, 
300-301; newspapers, 305, 310; Bos- 
ton Store 1848 model house, 385; 
Meyer’s Milwaukee volume, re- 
viewed, 472; Reformed Church, 483 

Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad, to 
Waukesha, 392 


483; 
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Milwaukee County, courthouse, 180 

Milwaukee County Historical Society, 
141; Falk home as museum, preced- 
ing 129; presidents of, 136, 179; his- 
tory of, 178-85; activities, 249, 3'76, 
506 

Milwaukee Courier, publishes federal 
laws, 310 

Milwaukee Daily Enquirer, publisher, 
323 

Milwaukee Daily National, 322 

Milwaukee Daily News, 325; publisher, 
319; publishes federal laws, 320-321, 
324 

Milwaukee Daily Wisconsin, 
310-11 

Milwaukee Democratic Association, 
president, 318 

Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, employ- 
ee, 68 

Milwaukee, Lakeshore and Western 
Railroad, constructed, 416 

Milwaukee Morning News, 318-19 

Milwaukee Power and Light Company, 
Boston Store house project, 385 

Milwaukee Public Museum, progenitor, 
177; director, 388 

Milwaukee River, 30; settlements on, 
180 

Milwaukee Sentinel, 324; employee, 68; 
described, 307; favored, 308-9, 315 

Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, pub- 
lisher, 313 

Milwaukee Volksfreund, 318 

Milwaukee Wisconsin Advertiser, 308; 
editor, 306; publishes federal laws, 
307 

Milwaukee Wisconsin Banner, 318 

Mindoro, meeting at, 287 

Mineral Point, historic houses, 138 

Mineral Point Democrat, 319 

Mineral Point Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 121, 248 

Mineral Point Miner’s Free Press, 307; 
publishes federal laws, 308-9 

Minnesota, Dutch in, 54-55; resident, 
138; pineries, 331; junior histor- 
ians, 388; 1862 Indian scare, 414 

Minnesota Historical Society, Manu- 
scripts checklist of Forest Products 
History Foundation, on lumbering, 
242; speaker from, 288 

Mississippi River, 400-401; route via, 
42, 44, 51-53; settlers along, 55; 
trail to, 403 

Mitchell, Alexander, papers of, ac- 
quired, 236 


named, 
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Mitchell, John L., papers of, acquired, 
236 


Mitchell, William, papers of, acquired, 
236 

a nomen House, see Platte- 
ville 

“Monitor,” designer and builder of, 
460 

Monroe, convention, 40 

Monroe County Historical Society, at 
regional conference, 373 

Monroe Independent Press, 322 

Montana, miner, 206; senator, 417 

Moreland, G. H., favors Whig paper, 
313 

Morgan, Richard G., and Rodabaugh, 
James H., “Bibliography of Ohio 
Archaeology,” reviewed, 349 

Morgan, Willis, church interest, 302 

Morse, D. J., favors Whig paper, 313 

Morse, Jedidiah, comments on Kosh- 
konong, 434 

- Frank, see McClelland, Har- 
0 

Mueller, Theodore (Ted), reads paper, 
130 

Mulder, Arnold, Lucas’ 1847 Ebenezer 
1947,” 355; “Americans from Hol- 
land,” noted, 360 

Mulder, Byron, occupations, 57 

Mulder, Johannes, occupation, 57 

Mulder, Sietske, occupation, 57 

Mulder, family, 57 

— Jeannette, historical interest, 
179 

Mundt, Peter, makes study of Nor- 
wegian communities, 259 

Munro, Dana C., historian, 137 

Murphy, James M., death, 488 

Murphy, Morgan, curator, 130 

Muscatine (Iowa), Dutch at, 53 

Museum Accessions (section of the 
WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 
117, 242, 369, 500 

“Muskegon,” steamboat, 415 





Nagle, John, editor, 416-17 

—— Barbro, owns calendar stick, 
16 

Nashotah House, student, 387, 455 

Nashville (Tenn.), in Civil War, 59 

Nassau (Bahama Islands), consuls, 51 

National Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America, reissue Wau-Bun, 384; 
president, 284 

Naturhistorische Verein von Wisconsin, 
founded, 1'77 

Nebraska, residents, 2, 42'7 
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Necrology (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 114, 235, 
363, 488 

Neenah, Historical Society members in, 
6; Lutherans, 230; Loggery, 399, 
409; route via, 400; promoted by 
Doty, 407 

Neenah Historical Society, president, 
506 

Nelson, Adolph C., death, 488 

Nelson, George, “Reminiscences,” re- 
viewed, 478 

Neshoto, shipbuilding at, 415 

Ness, , of La Crosse, 189 

“Nevada,” steamboat, 415 

New Amsterdam (La Crosse County), 
founding of, 42-60 

New Coeln, Catholics, 360 

New England, arrivals from, 414 

New Orleans (La.), Dutch via, 44, 48, 
50-53 

New Paris (Ind.), founded, 43 

New Ulm (Minn.), Indian massacre, 
90 

New Upsala, in Midwest, 386 

New York (State), removals from, 11, 
22, 413-14; Dutch in, 43; junior 
historians, 388; artist, 397, 399 

New York City, 172, 428, 460; route 





via, 86; arrival at, 294; veterans 
meeting, 422-23 
New York-Dubuque route, travelers 


diary, acquired, 498 

New-York Historical Society, organiz- 
ed, 178 

Newberry Library, use of, 341 

Newman, Ralph, see Eisenschiml, Otto 

Newport (R.I.), speculation on origin 
of stone tower, noted, 512 

Newton, Mrs. George, official, historical 
society, 443 

Nichols, Roy F., Van Doren and Car- 
mer’s “American Scriptures,” 92 

Nicolet, Jean, landing, 271 

Ninth Wisconsin Infantry, in Civil 
War, 417 

Noonan, Josiah A., publisher, 308, 320 

Norstog, Mrs. Inga, gift of primstav to 
museum, 146 

North Dakota, residents, 7; employ- 
ment in, 326 

North Dakota Farmers Alliance, offi- 
cer, 332 

North Freedom, resident near, 291 

North Ireland, settlers, 14 

North Lima, Presbyterian Church 
founded, 295, 302; minister, 296; 
Presbyterian Church pictured, 296; 
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Presbyterian Church members as of 
1850, listed, 296; elders, 298; Pres- 
byterian Church Homecoming, 301-2 

“Northwest,” steamboat, 415 

Norwalk, route via, 338 

Norway Grove (near De Forest), Lu- 
therans, 252 

Norwegian Valley, settlers, 14 

Norwegians, in Wisconsin, 90-91; and 
calendar sticks, 145-67, 414-15; at 
Pine Lake, 387; on Koshkonong 
Prairie, 429; volume on Norwegian 
engineers in America, reviewed, 471; 
volume of Norwegian pastor's let- 
ters, reviewed, 476. See also Scan- 
dinavians, and Immigration and Im- 
migrants. 

Nunns, Annie A., 4; publications as- 
sistant, 140 

Nute, Grace Lee, see Bardon, Richard 


Oak Creek, resident, 40 

Oconomowoc, drama group, 130; resi- 
dent, 179 

Oconto, Catholics at, 62; first Christian 
Science Church in world at, 135 

“Oconto,” steamboat, 415 

Oconto County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 121, 249, 376, 507 

Oconto Falls, Centennial history, noted, 
230 

Of Wider Interest (section of the Wis- 
CONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 
128, 256, 512 

Ogden, Marion, incorporator of Mil- 
waukee County Historical Society, 
179 

Ohio, removals from, 11, 22; farms, 
78; archeology volume of, reviewed, 
349; architecture, 409 

Ojibway, see Chippewa Indians 

Oklahoma, removals to, 334 

Old Military Road, description of, ac- 
quired, 241 

Olds, Mrs. W. L., costumes of, ac- 
quired, 371 

Olsdatter, Hege (Rusmoen), initials 
on calendar stick, 145, 152 

Olson, L. E., “Beyond the County 
Line,” reviewed, 227 

Olson, Ole B., editor, 195 

Olsson, Nils William, edits document, 
452-60; sketch, 452 

Omro, history in preparation, 260 

Onalaska, visited, 55; Dutch in, 56; 
meeting at, 287 

Onalaska Township (La Crosse Coun- 
ty), Dutch in, 55 
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Oneida County Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 249 

O'Neil, Jeremiah, death, 363 

Ontario (Can.), history of agriculture 
in, reviewed, 357 

Ontario (Wis.), settlers near, 11, 338; 
residents, 16, 21, 26, 198, 335; 
creamery, 28; Good Templar Lodge, 
189-90; founder, 336; celebrations, 
337 

Oostburg, Dutch in, 56 

“Oracle,” ocean vessel, 51 

Orendorf, David, favors Sentinel, 308 

Oschwald, Ambrose, founder of Catho- 
lic colony, 85-89, 91 

Oshkosh, 447; historical conference, 
257; museum, 384; route via, 404 

Oshkosh Northwestern, publishes fed- 
eral laws, 325 

Other Historical Notes (section of 
WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 
125, 253, 509 

Ottawa County (Mich.), Dutch in, 43 

Outagamie County, Dutch in, 56 

Outagamie County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society, activity, 507 

Overton, George, sketch, 235 

Owen, history in preparation, 260 

Oxen, 12-13, 20 

Ozark region, volume on superstitions 
reviewed, 212 


Pabst Brewing Company, history, 258 

Page, L. H., favors Whig paper, 312 

Paine, J. B., veteran, 21 

Palen families, in Vernon County, 336 

Palmer, John M., presidential candi- 
date, 193 

Palmer, M. C., Centennial official, 131 

Palo, Mrs. Elmer, officer, historical 
society, 451 

Park, Dorothy L., receives certificate of 
recognition, 4 

Park, Rufus, favors Sentinel, 308 

Parker, Arthur C., Collier’s “Indians 
of the Americas,” 350 

Parker, Henry C., favors Whig paper, 
313 

Partridge, Bellamy, and Bettmann, Ot- 
to, “As We Were: Family Life in 
America, 1850-1900,” reviewed, 99 

Passenger Pigeon, volume on, noted, 
106 

Paul, Caroline S., see Gregory, Mrs. 
John G. (Caroline) 

Paul, George H., daughter, 68; editor, 
318 

Pauly, Marie H. F., preparing volume 
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on L’Epopee Frangaise du Wiscon- 
sin, 259 

Peale, Charles, sketch of, 
499 

Pease, Allen, flail used by, acquired, 
502 

Pebett, L., favors Whig paper, 313 

Peckham, Howard H., “Pontiac and 
the Indian Uprising,” reviewed, 353 

Peet, Stephen D., pioneer preacher, 
136; letters of, acquired, 496 

Pella (Iowa), Dutch settle, 43, 54 

Penn, Dorothy, and Shoemaker, Floyd, 
“Messages and Proclamations of the 
Governors...of Missouri,” noted, 
358 

Pennsylvania, removals from, 22; jun- 
ior historians, 388 

People’s Party, see Populist Party 

Percival, James Gates, poet, 137; 
sketch, 175; papers concerning, ac- 
quired, 500 

Perkins, D. W., interest in Natural 
History Association, 1177 

Persons, Horace T., papers of, acquired, 
367 

Peshtigo, 1871 fire, 61-67 

Peshtigo Lumber Company, activity, 
66 


acquired, 


Peshtigo River, at Peshtigo, 63; fishing 
in, 67 

Petersen, William, guest speaker, 288 

Peterson, Albert, temperance society 
member, 195 ; 

Peterson, Anton, 
328 

Peterson, Atley, legislator, 40 

Peterson, Henry, temperance society 
member, 195; employment, 326-27 

Peterson family, at Pine Lake, 387 

Pfeifer, C., drug-store sign acquired, 
244 

Philipp, Emanuel L., and World War 
I, 394 

Phillips, ———, operates drug 
336 

Phillips family, in Vernon County, 
336 

Physicians, volume on, reviewed, 103 

Pickett, Ann, founds first dairy co- 
operative, 135 

Pier, Colwert, operates tavern, 408 

Pierce, O. B., member, Natural History 
Association, 169 

Pierce County Historical Society, acti- 
vities, 249, 377 

Pike, L. H., favors Whig paper, 312 

Pinckney, Bertine, opposes Argus, 318 


employment, 326, 


store, 
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Pine Lake (Chenequa), Swedish Cen- 
tennial at, 386; pioneers, 387, 452- 
60 

Pioneers, see Immigration and Immi- 
grants 

Platteville, historic house, 138 

Platteville Independent American, 
Whig paper, 313 

Pleasant Springs Township 
County), settlers, 145 

Ploegsma, , family, 57 

Plover, resident, 40 

Plowman, Henry, sells newspaper, 309 

Plumb, Ralph, 131; paper on high- 
lights of Manitowoc, 130, 412-17; 
sketch, 412 

Plumb and Nelson Company, issues 
history, 480 

Polish, in Wisconsin, 414 

Polk County Historical Society, sec- 
retary, 507 

“Polluck,” ship at Liverpool, 54 

Pond, Alonzo, “Wisconsin's 
and Corners,” noted, 229 

Pontiac, volume on, reviewed, 353 

Pope, A. W., favors Whig paper, 312 

Populist (People’s) Party, 197; organ- 
ized, 191, 262; disintegration, 263 

Portage, historic house, 284, 384 

Portage City Badger State, publisher, 
321 

Porter, Henry, missionary, 136 

Potawatomi Indians, and name “Kosh- 
konong,” 430-31, 438 

Potter, John Fox (“Bowie Knife”), pa- 
pers of, acquired, 237, 499; museum 
pieces of, acquired, 244 

Potter, P. M., favors Whig paper, 313 

Powers, D. J., opposes Argus, 318 

Prairie du Chien, 335; convention, 32; 
Villa Louis (Dousman House), 121, 
138; route via, 336; on railroad, 392 

Prairie du Chien Courier, 321 

Prairie La Crosse, see La Crosse 

Prentice, George, operates store, 337 

Prentice, Judson, opposes Argus, 318 

Prentice family, in Vernon County, 
336 

Presbyterians, in Wisconsin, 58; Unit- 
ed, at Lisbon, 252; United, in Wau- 
kesha County, 252; Scotch-Irish in 
+ aan 291-304; at Whitewater, 
29 

Price, Richard, favors Whig paper, 313 

Prices, land, 11, 21, 86, 188-89; 
threshing, 12; interest rate, 12, 16, 
201; railroad ties, 13; chickens, 14; 
miscellaneous, 18, 192; wages, 66, 


(Dane 
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187, 326, 329; men’s suits, 191 
Progressive Party, member, 134, 410- 
11; founder, 262; reforms, 264-65; 
decline, 266 
Prohibition Party, vote, 196 
Protestants, in Manitowoc County, 91 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, 265 
Pyncheon, William, favors Whig pa- 
per, 313 


Quaife, Milo M., founds Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, 140 

Quarnstrom, Axel, pioneer, 333; chil- 
dren, 334 

Quarnstrom, Mrs. Axel (Maria), de- 
scribed, 334 

Quebec (Canada), arrival at, 10 


Racine, Historical Society members in, 
6; residents, 171, 175, 182; field 
trip, 177 

“Racine,” steamboat, 415 

Racine Commercial Advertiser, editor, 
315 

Racine County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 121, 377 

Racine Daily Democrat, favored, 318 

Rahr Malting Company, history of, re- 
viewed, 228 

Randall, Alexander W., in politics, 34, 
416; Postmaster General, 35; letters 
of, acquired, 238 

Randolph, Vance, “Ozark Supersti- 
tions,” reviewed, 212 

Rappel, J. J., school districts history, 
Manitowoc County, publication 
plans, 259 

Rasey, Edwin L., death, 363 

Rasey House, at Beloit, 138 

Rea, John P., of Minneapolis, 428 

Red River Valley, 327; employed in, 
189, 326, 330; farmer, 331 

Reed, Curtis, favors Sentinel, 308 

Reed, George, favors Sentinel, 308 

Reed, Harrison, favors Sentinel, 308 

Reformed Church, in Wisconsin, 58; at 
Milwaukee, 483 

Reformed Presbyterian 
North America, 295 

Rennebohm, Oscar, donates album of 
Centennial stamp, 386; Centennial 
address, 391-96; portrait, 392 

Rennebohm, Mrs. Oscar, attends Mu- 
seum ceremony, 134 

Republican Party, 29, 59; and Keyes, 
30, 34-35, 38, 41; organization, 32; 
candidates, 33, 37, 39; conventions, 
36, 40, 392; members, 191, 261, 


Church of 
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295, 416, 418, 421, 424, 428; in 
Rock County, 322; newspaper, 324 
Rexford, Mrs. John G., death, 363 
Rhodes, James E., favors Whig paper, 
313 


Rhodes, L. F., favors Whig paper, 313 

Rice, Henry M., 322-23 

Rice, Ora R., Centennial official, 129, 
131 

Richards, Daniel H., 308; editor, 306 

Richardson, Robert K., 133; address 
by, 130; Functions of the State His- 
torical Society, 135-44; sketch, 135 

Riebau, Ernest L., death, 363 

Riesenberg, Mrs. Emily, family sketches 
by, 482 

Riker, Dorothy, “Executive Proceed- 
ings of ... Indiana,” reviewed, 222 

Ripon, political meeting, 295, 392 

Ripon College, “Second Century Pro- 
gram,” observed, 379 

Roads, plank described, 402 

Robertson, G. J., sketch, 169 

Robinson, Charles, editor, 311, 320; 
Democrat, 318 

Robinson, Robert P., Centennial off- 
cial, 129 

Rock County, history in preparation, 
260; settlers, 294-95; Republican, 
322 

Rock Fall Mill, 126 

Rock Prairie (Rock County), settlers, 
295 

Rock River, spread forms Lake Kosh- 
konong, 429; Winnebago villages on, 
434 

Rockefeller, John D., Sr., sculptured by 
Davidson, 269 

Rockton, Swede at, 22-23 

Rockwell, Ethel T., “Century of Prog- 
ress,” pageant, 482 

Rodabaugh, James H., see Morgan, 
Richard G. 

Roeseler, John S., reminiscences of, 
acquired, 241 

Rogers, Alexander, family home, 184 

Rogers, M. B., favors Whig paper, 313 

Rogers, Walter, gift of home, 184 

Rolette, Joseph, pioneer, 136; photo- 
graph acquired, 241 

Rolsma, , family, 57 

Roorda, Izaak, in shipwreck, 50 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 137 

Roozendaal, , family, 57 

Rosenberry, Marvin, State Centennial 
activities, 129, 258, 382 

Rosendaal, . family, 57 
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Ross, Edward A., on Wisconsin Uni- 
versity staff, 263 

Roth, Mrs. A. A., historical society in- 
terest, 446-47, 449, 451 

Rublee, Horace, in politics, 34; consul, 
36; letter of, acquired, 499 

Rudeberg family, at Pine Lake, 387 

Rumppe family, settlers, 18-19 

Runia, P., 54; issues emigration pamph- 
let, 44; letter of, 45 

Rusk, Jeremiah, farm owner, 188-89 

Russell, George C., contract of, acquir- 
ed, 241 

Russell, John B., publisher, 306-7 

Ryan, Mrs. Mary T., portrait, 2; sketch, 
3; promotes junior historians pro- 
gram, 134, 390 

Ryan, Samuel, Jr., 316; editor, 312, 
317, 322-23 

Ryan, W. D., and Davis, M. G., “His- 
tory of Wisconsin Highway Devel- 
opment,” reviewed, 106 

Ryan and Company, at Appleton, 320 


Sac Prairie, Derleth’s journal reviewed, 
213 

St. Aubin, Ernest, Franklin's “Diary 
of James T. Ayers...,” 462 

Saint Clair Lake, tour via, 398 

St. Croix County Historical Society, 
activity, 377, 507 

St. Croix Inquirer, publisher, 316 

St. Francis Major Seminary, described, 
260 - 

St. Lawrence River, route via, 10 

St. Louis (Mo.), 177; route via, 52; 
and G.A.R. encampment, 421, 426- 
27 

St. Nazianz, cover legend preceding 1; 
history printed, 84-91 

St. Paul (Minn.), resident, 138; news- 
paper near, 316 

Salisbury, Albert, educator, 297 

Salisbury, Mrs. Albert, marriage, 297 

Salisbury, Rollin D., scientist, 13'7 

Salomon, Charles E., general, 417 

Salomon, Edward, governor, 417 

Salomon, Frederick, general, 417 

Samuelson, Ole, employment, 326, 328 

Sandon, Al, owns mills, 336 

Sandon, Robert, owns store, 21, 336 

Sandon family, in Vernon County, 336 

Sands, Robert, commands rescue ship, 
51 

Sanford, Albert H., aid acknowledged, 
60; contributes local society history, 
285-90; sketch, 285 

Satterlee, John V., letter copy of, ac- 
quired, 500 
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Sauk County, history in preparation, 
260; junior historians, 389 

Sauk County Historical Society, activ- 
ity, 249 

Saunders Creek, location, 436 

Sawmills, on Black River, 57 

Sawyer, Philetus, in politics, 37-38, 
262; senator, 39-40 

Scandinavians, sketch of immigrant, 
7-28, 186-207, 326-38. See also 
Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, and Im- 
migration and Immigrants. 

Schaafsma, Veijer, emigrant returns to 
Holland, 47, 54 

Schafer, Joseph, 4; and safety valve 
concept, 77; historian, 137; director 
of Society, 140-41; speaker, 288 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., “Learning How 
to Behave: A Historical Study of 
American Etiquette Books,” review- 
ed, 214 

Schlicher, J. J., edits St. Nazianz his- 
tory, preceding 1, 84-91; sketch, 84 

Schlinkert, Leroy, compiles bibliogra- 
phy, 132, 258 

Schlitz Brewery, 180 

Schmidt, Albert H., judge, 131 

Schoff, S. S., 324 

Scholte, Hendrik P., founds Dutch 
settlement, 43 

Schools, see Education 

Schorger, A. W., Wisconsin Natural 
History Association, 168—77; sketch, 
168; facsimile, museum advertise- 
ment, 170; new museum building, 
pictured, 170; correction on museum 
building legend, 483 

Schroeter, Eduard, sketch, 84 

Schurz, Carl, statesman, 136, 416; 
letters of, acquired, 238 

Schurz, Mrs. Carl, establishes first kin- 
dergarten, 135 

Scotch-Irish, in southern Wisconsin, 
291-304 

Scots, settlers in Wisconsin, 295; on 
Doty’s Island, 407 

Scott, John W., architect, 446 

Scott, Walter E., “Silent Wings: A 
Memorial to the Passenger Pigeon,” 
noted, 106 

Scott, William A., on Wisconsin Uni- 
versity Staff, 263 

Scott, Winfield T., presidential nomi- 
nee, 316-17 

Seabury, William A., favors Whig 
paper, 313 

Seaver, D. M., takes charge of museum, 
175 


Seawright, ———-, Wisconsin settler, 
295 

Sellery, George C., acting Society di- 
rector, 142; Blegen’s “Grass Roots 
History,” 461 

Sercomb, John, father of Samuel Ser- 
comb, 171 

Sercomb, Mrs. John (Emma), mother 
of Samuel Sercomb, 171 

Sercomb, S., officer Natural History 
Association, 169, 171; author, 172; 
reopens museum, 174; incorporator 
of Natural History Association, 175 

Seventh Day Adventist Church, at 
Oakland, notes on, acquired, 241 

Seward, William H., 324; opposition 
to, 33 

Sexton, Charles, 317; publisher, 316 

Seymour, Gov. and Mrs. Horatio, let- 
ters of, acquired, 236 

Shannon, Fred A., and safety valve 
concept, 77; attitude toward Turner 
thesis, 78 

Sharpstein, J. R., 318 

Shaw, Daniel, editor, 318 

Shawano County Historical Society, 
activities, 121, 249, 377 

Sheboygan, Square Dancing Club, 130- 
31; route via, 401 

“Sheboygan,” steamboat, 415 

Sheboygan County, Dutch in, 56 

Sheboygan Lake Journal, 319; pub- 
lisher, 320 

Sheboygan Mercury, Whig paper, 313; 
editor, 316 

Sheboygan Spirit of the Times, editors, 
311 


Sheldon, Mrs. , at Newport, 460 

Shepardson, D. H., officer, historical 
society, 286 

Shinn, Bertha, historical interest, 179 

or ee Floyd C., see Penn, Doro- 
thy 

Shoemaker, Francis, co-author of text- 
book, 133 

Sholes, C. C., 308 

Sholes, Christopher Latham, invents 
typewriter, 135; letters of, acquired, 
238; editor, 306, 308 

Sholes, H. O., editor, 306, 309 

Sickles, Daniel E., soldier, 425 

Silbaugh, , settler, 22 

Simons, Frederick, favors Whig pa- 
per, 313 

Sioux City (Iowa), resident, 334 

Sioux Indians, photographer of, 445-46 

Sipma, Sjoerd Aukes, immigrant 
pamphlets by, 54 
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Sizer, Mrs. 
script, 7 

Slavery, attitude toward, 31 

Sleeper, J. A., in politics, 33 

Slocum, Abel, founds Union Church, 
296 

Slocum, Henry, general, 428 

Sloggy, , operates drug store, 336 

Sloggy family, in Vernon County, 336 

Smalley, Victoria W., see Gregory, 
Mrs. John G. (Victoria) 

Smeby, , minister, 333 

Smedal, Elaine, and Foote, Anne, co- 
authors of art volume, 259 

Smedal, Mrs. Harold, owns copy of 
calendar stick, 146 

Smith, , Wisconsin settler, 296 

Smith, Alice E., successor to, 2; chief 
of research, 132 

Smith, Angus, letters of, 
236 

Smith, Arthur H., 136 

Smith, B. C., officer, historical society, 
286 

= Daniel, minister at Whitewater, 
29 

Smith, George, minister 
Church, 296; portrait, 296 

Smith, George B., lawyer, 31, 35, 38; 
favors Argus, 321 

Smith, Henry E., death, 114 

_ I. T., and name “Koshkonong,” 
431 

Smith, James R., 
president, 441-42 

Smith, John Y., publisher, 311 

Smith, Leonard S., death, 363 

— Mrs. W. T., aid acknowledged, 

Socialist Party, “plans,” 267 

Society and State (section of Wiscon- 
SIN MAGAZINE OF History), 110, 
231, 361, 484 

Soldiers Grove, resident, 40 

Sons of Veterans, head, 424 

Southport (Kenosha), newspaper, 309 

Southport American, Whig paper, 313 

Southport Telegraph, 309-10 

Spanish-American War, participants, 
394, 417 

Sparta, on railroad, 13; marketing at, 
18 

Spaulding, Nathan, favors Whig pa- 
per, 313 

Spears, More, officer, Natural History 
Association, 169 

Speerschneider, Mrs. Ethel, co-author 
of textbook, 132 


L. M., presents manu- 











acquired, 


of Lima 


historical society 
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Spooner, John C., senator, 41, 262; 
letters of, acquired, 240 

Sprague, Joseph D., letters of, acquired, 
368, 499 

Spring Green, Wyoming Valley Church 
records in, acquired, 498 

Spring Prairie (near Madison), Luth- 
erans, 230, 252 

Springville, settlers at, 11 

Stair, S. S., letter acquired, 366 

Standard Oil Company, organized, 192 

Starr, Elisha, favors Sentinel, 308 

Steele, , Wisconsin settler, 295 

Steele, William, en route to America, 
299 

Steenstra, Johannes, inspects lands, 55 

Stein, Gertrude, sculptured by David- 
son, 268-69 

Stellingwerf, , family, 57 

Stenerson, Emma, trip to Dells, 206 

Stenerson, Eva, trip to Dells, 206 

Stenerson, Stephen, temperance socie- 
ty member, 195; trip to Dells, 206 

Stephens, Morse, historian, 343 

Stephens College, faculty member, 70 

Sterling, Levi, opposes Argus, 318 

Stevens, Isaac I., 323 

Stevens Point Pinery, 322 

Stevens Point State Teachers College, 
on staff, 3 

Still, Bayrd, history of Milwaukee, 132, 
259 

Stinson (“Spinson,” “Spenson”), com- 
mands emigrant ship, 47; in ship- 
wreck, 49-50, 52-53 

Stockman family, in Vernon County, 
336 

Stoddard, C. B., settler, 23 

Stoddard, Dunn, 204-5; miner, 206 

Stoddard, Vernon, at Ontario, 198; 
farmer, 204-5 

Stoddard, Will, 204-5; miner, 206 

Stoddard family, in Vernon County, 
336 

Stoughton, Players, 
history, 482 

Stow, Charles M., Schlesinger’s ““Learn- 
ing How to Behave... ,” 214 

Stowe, Gerald, museum curator, 447 

Stratman-Thomas, Helene, folk songs 
volume in preparation, 259 

Stratton, P. G., historical society in- 
terest, 443 

Stratton, Mrs. Philip, creates interest in 








130; Centennial 


historical society, 442; official of 
society, 443, 447, 451 
Strong, Moses M., residence, 138; 


letter of, acquired, 240 
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Sturgeon Bay, Historical Society mem- 
bers in, 6 

Sturluson, Snorri, Icelandic historian, 
148 

Sullivan, , lawyer, 336 

Sullivan, William H., publisher, 310 

Sullivan family, in Vernon County, 336 

“Sunbeam,” steamboat, 415 

Superior, 442; historical society organ- 
ized at, 441, 447; residents, 443-46; 
museum exhibits, 449-50 

Superior Chronicle, 321 

Superior Lake, red sandstone, 
copper mine on, 459 

Superior Telegram, staff member of, 
442 

Swedes, in Wisconsin, 14, 20, 22, 452; 
Pine Lake century observance, 386- 
87. See also Scandinavians, and Im- 
migration and Immigrants. 

Swedish Pioneer Centennial Associa- 
tion, attends Centennial at Pine 
Lake, 387; plans, 453 

Sylvester, Daniel R., documents of, 
acquired, 116 





180; 


Tallmadge, N. P., favors Whig pa- 
per, 311-12 

Tanner, Henry S., map of, contains 
Lake Koshkonong, 431; village, 434 

Tanner, James, comment, 424 

Taylor, Zachary, biography of, review- 
ed, 98 

Tegnér, Esaias, Swedish poet, 459 

Temperance Society, formed, 195-97 

Tenney, H. A., publisher, 311 

Texas, junior historians, 388 

Thiebau (Thibault), Joseph, French 
trader, 430 

Thirty-second (“Red Arrow”) Divi- 
sion, in World War I, 137 

Thomas, Benjamin P., “Portrait for 
Posterity: Lincoln and His Biog- 
raphers,” reviewed, 346 

Thomas, Griff, in politics, 419 

Thomas, Kirby, on committee, histori- 
cal society, 442 

Thomas, M. J., buys paper, 319; favors 
Fond du Lac Union, 321 

Thomas, P. W., opposes Argus, 318 

Thorp, Joseph G., letters acquired, 366 

Thureen, Oscar, death, 488 

Thwaites, Reuben G., 4, 282; histor- 
ian, 137; publications, 140 

Tiffany, George O., favors Sentinel, 
308 

Timmerman family, in Vernon Coun- 
ty, 336 
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Titus, W. A., historian, 137 

Tjalsma, Sjoerd (Jewett Chalsma), 
inspects lands, 55; aid acknowledged, 
57, 60 

Tjalsma, Tjarling, Dutch settler, 55 

Tjepkema, , family, 57 

Toledo (Ohio), Dutch in, 43 

Torgerson, Julie, trip to Dells, 206 

Torgerson, Martha, trip to Dells, 206 

Torgerson, Nick, temperance society 
member, 195; trip to Dells, 206 

Town Eight, Dutch in, 56 

Townsend, Jane H., dress acquired, 
371 

Townsend, T. J., favors Whig paper, 
312 

Traber, Henry, letters of, acquired, 240 

Traill County (N.D.), settler, 331 

Treadway, W. W., letter acquired, 366 

Trempealeau County Historical Socie- 
ty, at regional conference, 373 

Trent, William P., historian, 343 

Trever, Karl, “Wisconsin Newspapers 
as Publishers of the Federal Laws, 
1836-74,” 305-25; sketch, 305 

Tuininga, Johannes, Dutch settler, 55 

Tiirgeus, L., member, Natural History 
Association, 169 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, controversy 
over frontier thesis, 70-83; historian, 
137, 263; documents of, printed, 
339-45 

Turner, Jennie M., Martin’s “Indiana, 
An Interpretation,” 464 

Turner, William H., editor, 306 

Turton, , foundry proprietor, 172 

Tuttle, J. M., general, 421; wartime 
record, 426 

Twenty-first Wisconsin Infantry, in 
Civil War, 417 

Twenty-seventh Wisconsin Infantry, in 
Civil War, 417 

Twenty-sixth Wisconsin Infantry, in 
Civil War, 417 

Two Rivers, pilgrimage, 131; fishing 
camps, 413; shipbuilding, 415; na- 
tive, 417 








Underwood, E. D., officer, Natural His- 
tory Association, 169 

Underwood, Frederick, president of 
Erie Railroad, 183 

Union Teacher, Milwaukee, 
quired, 242 

United States, strength for its preser- 
vation, volume on, reviewed, 217 

United States Congress, see Congress 

Universalists, records acquired, 367 


file ac- 
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University Committee on Studies in 
American Civilization, and Society 
research, 276 

Unonius, Gustaf, sketches, 386-87, 
455; at Pine Lake, 452 

Unonius, Mrs. Gustaf (Charlotta Ohr- 
strOmer), at Pine Lake, 452 

Upham, D. A. J., favors Sentinel, 308 

Useem, J. H., makes study of Nor- 
wegian communities, 259 

Usher, Ellis B., founds La Crosse Coun- 
ty Historical Society, 285; reads 
paper, 286 


Vallandigham, Clement L., aid sought, 
322 

Vance, . Wisconsin settler, 295 

Vance, Francis, church elder, 296 

Vance, Mary, see Kyle, Mrs. William 

Van Cleve, Charlotte Ouisconsin C., 
chapters on life of, acquired, 498 

Van den Broek, Theodore J., copies of 
letters of, acquired, 240 

Van der Pan, , family, 57 

Van der Veer, J. K., emigrant physi- 
cian, 48 

Van der Voort, Paul, 
of G.A.R., 427 

Van der Water, , family, 57 

Van Doren, Carl, and Carmer, Carl, 
“American Scriptures,” reviewed, 92; 
“Letters and Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin and Richard Jackson,” re- 
viewed, 105 

Van Dunk, ——, family, 57 

Van Dyke, , family, 57 

Van Hise, Charles R., educator, 137; 
president, University of Wisconsin, 
339 

Van Loon, Albertus, sketch, 59 

Van Loon, , family, 57 

Van Peyma, Worp, Dutch pioneer, 43 

Van Raalte, Albertus C., founds Dutch 
colonies, 42 

Van Steenwyk, Gysbert, aid acknowl- 
edged, 60; officer, local society, 286 

Varney, E. L., favors Whig paper, 313 

Vaughn, S. S., letters acquired, 366 

“a Thorstein B., economist, 137, 
41 

Vernon County, settler, 336 

Vernon County Historical Society, at 
regional conference, 373 

Vernon Township (Waukesha Coun- 
ty), United Presbyterians, 252 

Verona, history, noted, 359 

Vick, Thorbjorn, copies calendar stick, 
146, 159 








ex-commander 
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Vilas, William F., letters of, acquired, 
240 

Vinje, 
147 

Viroqua, on railroad, 13; history of, in 
preparation, 259 

Von Schneidau, Johan H., father of, 
453 

Von Schneidau, Mrs. Johan H. (An- 
toinetta E.), marriage, 453 

Von Schneidau, John Carl Frederick 
Polycarpus, Swedish pioneer, 387; 
document relating to, 452-60 

Von Schneidau, Mrs. J. C. F. Polycar- 
pus (Carolina), sketch, 452-60 

Vriesland (Mich.), Dutch in, 43 


Wagenaar, O. M., in shipwreck, 49-50 

Walker, Isaac P., 320; senator, 318-19, 
391; favors Fond du Lac Union, 321 

Walker, T. B., Indian portraits, 276, 
279 

Walker family, in Vernon County, 336 

Wallace, Vint, trip to Dells, 206 

Walsh, Thomas J., senator, 417 

Walworth, Charles, Democrat, 318 

Walworth, Clinton, favors Sentinel, 308 

Walworth, Baptists, 483 

Walworth County Historical Society, 
activities, 121, 250, 377 

Warner, Richard I., death, 235 

Warnock, James N., favors Whig news- 
paper, 313 

Warnock, John H., favors Whig paper, 
313 

Washburn, C. C., 323; congressman, 
33; opposition to, 34-35, 37; letters 
of, acquired, 238, 366 

Washburne, Elihu B., letters of, ac- 
quired, 499 

Washington (D.C.), War Records Of- 
fice chief, 2; National Intelligencer, 
publishers, 314; visited, 322; em- 
ployee at, 410; resident, 423 

Water, Te, consul in St. Louis, 52-53 

Watertown, Episcopalians, 109, 124; 
kindergarten, 135; historic house, 
138; dairy association, 394 

Watertown Chronicle, 312; Whig pa- 
per, 313 

Watertown Historical Society, activities, 
6, 122, 250, 378, 507 

Watford City (N.D.), residents, '7, 186, 
326 

Waukesha, teacher, 3; Underground 
Railway route, 182; ministers, 302; 
first railroad to, 392 

Waukesha County, medical records in, 
acquired, 369 





, Norwegian rural poet, 














INDEX 


Waukesha County Historical Society, 
activities, 122, 378, 507 

Waumegesako, Indian chief, 413 

Waushara County, historical project 
report, 257 

Wauwatosa, Damon House, 
pictured, 184; history, 359 

Wauzeka, junior historians, 389 

Wawarsing (N.Y.), Dutch in, 43 

Weaver, James B., nomination for 
President, 191 

Webb, C., favors Whig paper, 313 

Webb, W. H., officer, historical society, 
441 

Wehausen, Augusta, bequest of, 286 

Welch, W. A., 314; favors Whig pa- 
per, 313 

Wells, Daniel, Jr., 
318-19 

Wells, David A., letters of, acquired, 
236 

Wells, H. N., favors Sentinel, 308 

Welsh, Henry B., sells newspaper, 309 

Welsh, Iva A., 1eceives certificate of 
recognition, 4 

Welsh, in Racine, sketch acquired, 241; 
history of, reviewed, 356 

Wentworth, Edward N., Angle’s 
“Great Chicago Fire,” 94 

West Allis, Centennial Exposition, 385 

West Salem, meetings, 285, 287 

Westby, history of, in preparation, 259 

Westerhuis, , family, 57 

Weston, J. D., 317-18 

Weyauwega, Lutheran Church history, 
109 - 

Wheeler, E. B., favors Whig paper, 
313 

Wheeling (W.Va.), veterans meeting, 
426 


183-85; 


321; Democrat, 





Whelpley, R. C., officer, local society, 
286 


Whig Party, 309; candidate, 32; fac- 
tions in, 34; members, 308, 392; 
newspapers, 311-15; convention, 316 

Whipp, John, sketch of, acquired, 117 

White, Giles, founds town, 336 

White, Julius, favors Whig paper, 312 

White Water Creek, 437 

Whitefish Bay, fishing camps, 413 

Whitestown Township (Vernon Coun- 
ty), 336 

Whitewater, meeting planned, 258; 
church near, 291, 296; residents, 
294, 298, 301; Congregationalists, 
297; farm near, 299 

Whitewater Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 6, 122, 378, 508 
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Whitewater State Teachers College, 
graduate, 291; president, 297 

Whitnall, Charles B., promotes park 
system, 183 

Whittet, L. C., resolution by, 284 

Whittlesey, Asaph, letters acquired, 366 

Wight, Mrs. W. W., historical interest, 
179 

Wight, William W., paper by, ac- 
quired, 368 

Wilcox, Benton, 131; paper by, 130; 
Holmes’s “Wisconsin,” 226 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler, author, 137 

Wilcox, Roy P., death, 114 

Wild Rose, resident, 2'79 

Wiley, J. F., legislator, 40 

Willard, Frances A., founds W.C.T.U., 
135 

Wille, H. J., Norwegian pastor, 146 

“William and Mary,” ocean vessel, 47, 
54; wrecked, 48, 51-52 

Williams, Alonzo, report, 423 

Williams, Eleazer, burial in Wisconsin, 
noted, 119; copies of letters of, ac- 
quired, 240 

Williams, Olive, see Keyes, Mrs. Joseph 

Williams, W. M., Jr., legislator, 40 

Willow River, resident, 316 

Wilson, Rufus R., “Uncollected Works 
of Abraham Lincoln. His Letters, 
Addresses and Other Papers,” re- 
viewed, 469 

Wilson, William, letters acquired, 366 

Winnebago County, historical project 
report, 257 

Winnebago County Archeological and 
Historical Society, activities, 122, 
257, 378, 508; historian, 235 

Winnebago (Hochungara) Indians, 
villages on Lake Koshkonong, 429; 
and name “Koshkonong,” 430, 434, 
439-40; information on own name, 
436 

Winnebago Lake, cities on, 400, 408; 
hunting, 406 

Winneconne, junior historians, 389 

Winner, Mrs. John H., dress of, ac- 
quired, 369 

Winselaar, , family, 57 

Winsor, Mrs. G. H., officer, historical 
society, 451 

Winston, Mrs. Mae S., death, 363 

Wisconsin: 

Articles, Norwegian calendar stick 
in, 145-67; Natural History Associa- 
tion, 168-77; historic sites, part of 
State parks, 271-74; Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians in southern Wisconsin, 
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291-304; newspapers which pub- 
lished the Federal laws, 1836-74, 
305-25; Centennial address, 391-96; 
1843 visit in, 452-60 
Shorter mention, teacher, 3; pio- 

neers, 7-28, 42-60, 84-91, 171, 
186-207, 326-38, 414; drought, 26; 
cooperatives, 28; political parties in, 
29, 32, 34-35, 38, 40, 322; Dutch 
emigrant names listed, 60; lumbering, 
64; history, 68, 132, 134, 410-11, 
434; research, 131; “firsts,” 135, 
172; cheese production, 136; schol- 
ars, 137, 339; memorials, 138; birds, 
172; official, 188; Holmes’s history 
of, reviewed, 226; Pond’s picture 
book, noted, 229; La Follette bust 
ceremony, 257, 261, 267, 270; gov- 
ernors, 262, 264, 419; Progressivism 
in, 263; textbooks, 279; A.B.C. 
book, 284; newspapers, 322; Swedes, 
387; Indian mounds, 387; junior pro- 
gram, 141, 281, 364, 388-90; and 
Civil War, 393; early description, 
397; spelling of, 438; wild flowers, 
bulletin, 479; Centennial pageant, 
482. See also Wisconsin Centennial. 

Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, 
and Letters, officer, 171, 177 

Wisconsin Archeological Society, 2°72; 
interest in Aztalan site, 388 

Wisconsin Centennial, opening, 129- 
30, 373; committees, 5, 131, 258, 
277; history publication projects dur- 
ing, 258-60; Statehood Day, obser- 
vance, 382; Exposition at West Allis, 
385; governor's address, 391-96 

Wisconsin Central Railroad, construct- 
ed, 416 

Wisconsin Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, records of, ac- 
quired, 115 

Wisconsin Conservation Commission, 
cooperation, 141, 272, 277, 387-88 

Wisconsin Democrat, see Green Bay 
Wisconsin Democrat 

Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction, employee, 3 

Wisconsin Highway Commission, vol- 
ume on, reviewed, 106; cooperation, 
141, 277 

Wisconsin Idea Theater, director, 280 

Wisconsin Legislative Reference Li- 
brary, founder, 264 

Wisconsin Legislature, 175, 272, 276; 
creates State Archives Division, 2; 
Republicans in, 37; elects senator, 
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39; members, 40; and State parks, 
273; removal, 306; session, 419 

Wisconsin Medical Society, plans cen- 
tury volume on military medicine, 
259 

Wisconsin Natural History Association, 
sketch, 168-77 

Wisconsin Old Settlers Association, rec- 
ord book acquired, 367 

Wisconsin River, Dells, 206; affluents, 
335, 432, 436 

Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
records of, acquired, 368 

WISCONSIN STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
staff and officers, 2-3, 69, 136, 142, 
178, 272, 286, 288, 383-84, facing 
384, 410, 412; Twenty-five Year 
Club, 4; publications, 5, 132, 260; 
and membership, 6, 13, 110, 171, 
231, 361, 484; sample postcard in- 
sert, 60; curators’ eulogies, 68, 284, 
410; collections, 85, 146, 167, 339; 
cover advertising, facing 128, 256, 
512; functions of, 135-44, 273-74; 
junior historians, 141, 281, 364, 388, 
488; Centennial exhibits and obser- 
vance, 258, 386; annual meeting, 
260, 385; La Follette bust ceremony, 
261; “As a Service Institution,” 
275-83; library, 341; classrooms sup- 
plied, 342; Centennial Exposition 
Building, 385 

Wisconsin Swedish Pioneer Centennial 
Commission, erects plaque, 387 

Wisconsin Tax News, microfilm of file, 
acquired, 242 

Wisconsin Union Teacher, 
quired, 242 

Wisconsin University, course in Wis- 
consin history, 1; graduates, 2-4, 
261; faculty members, 84, 263-64, 
340-41, 345; research, 131; history 
of, in preparation, 259; registration, 
275; library, 277; storage, 280; high 
school, 281; appropriations, 282; 
documents found at, 339; School of 
History proposed, 342-44; incorpo- 
rated, 391 

Wisconsin War History Commission, 
69; member, 68 

Wojta, Joseph F., death, 363 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
founder, 135 

Woman's Suffrage Movement, Wiscon- 
sin correspondence on, acquired, 499 

World War I, letters relating to, ac- 
quired, 240; revival of Progressivism 


file ac- 
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after, 266; Wisconsin's record in, 
394; cargo ships tor, 415 

World War II, Wisconsin’s record in, 
394-95; air raid warden organiza- 
tion, Dane County records, acquired, 
500 

Wright, Benjamin, and Turner thesis, 
79 


Wright, John D., 314; favors Whig 
paper, 313 

Wunderly, C. E., member, Natural His- 
tory Association, 169 


Wyman, William, 314-15; publisher, 
309, 313, 317 


Yahara River (Catfish Creek), 437; 
and Farmer map, 436 

Yankees, in Wisconsin, 14, 22; in Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, 27; at Ontario, 336 

Yerkes Observatory, fiftieth anniver- 
sary of founding, 256 

Young, R. R., favors Whig paper, 312 

Ypma, Maarten A., Dutch leader, 43 


Zawacki, E. I., writes town study, 259 





